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DAILY PROCEEDINGS 


of the 

Fourteenth Constitutional Convention 
of the 

Congress of Industrial Organizations 


ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY, DECEMBER 1, 1952 


FIRST DAY—MONDAY MORNING SESSION 


The Fourteenth Constitutional Convention of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations convened in Westminster Hall of the Hotel Chelsea, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, at 10:10 o’clock, a. m., December 1, 1952, Secretary-Treas- 
urer James B. Carey presiding as Chairman. 

Miss Ethel Rider sang the National Anthem. 

The following committee escorted Father George E. Sharkey to the 
rostrum: 


ESCORT COMMITTEE FOR FATHER GEORGE E. SHARKEY 
MARTIN KYNE, Retail—Chairman 
ABRAHAM MILLER, ACWA 
HULBERT WARNER, NMU 
JOHN BROPHY, CIO 
JOHN GROGAN, IUMSWA 
WILLIAM DONOVAN, Steel 
JOHN LIVINGSTON, UAW 
JAMES MITCHELL _ Shoe 
JOHN YANCEY_ GCEOC 


CHAIRMAN CAREY: The invocation at this opening session of the 
Fourteenth Annual Convention of the CIO will be delivered by and old and 
close friend of the CIO, Father George E. Sharkey, Director of the Catholic 
Institute of Industrial Relations of the Diocese of Camden, New Jersey. 

Father Sharkey. 

FATHER GEORGE E. SHARKEY 
(Director of Catholic Institute of Industrial Relations, Diocese of Camden) 

O Heavenly Father, as this Convention of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations opens, hear our prayer, and let our cry come unto Thee! 

To the sanctification of our individual lives, our nation, and all mankind, 
help us, O Lord, so that greater beauty and order in human life may the 
better reflect Your Glorious Perfection. 
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Give us prudence for our dealings within and after this Convention, so 
that, leaving here, we may go as Messengers of Truth for the overthrow of 
industrial conflict in every corner of our Land. 

Teach our hearts to revere Justice, so that we may accomplish that 
most difficult of all tasks: the curbing of selfishness for the sake of the 
common good. 

Make us patient, but firm for what is right when confronted with 
intemperance in those with whom we must deal. 

Fortify us to persevere despite weakness as long as our objectives are 
in accord with Your Most Holy Will; but strengthen us also to admit and 
correct our mistakes. 

Illumine our minds to comprehend the greatness of the dignity to which 
You have called all men; help us to see that work is not only in conformity 
with that dignity, but should become a real expression of our love of neigh- 
bor and You; guide us, so that, loving this life, we may not love it too 
much, but pass on to that greater love which has You for its Object and 
supreme reward, Through Christ our Lord. Amen. 


CONVENTION CALL 
Secretary Carey read the Convention Call as follows: 


To All Affiliated National and International Unions, Organizing Committees, 
Local Industrial Unions and Industrial Union Councils 


GREETINGS: 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations is dedicated to the further- 
ance of greater economic opportunity, human rights and political participa- 
tion for all of our citizens. During the last year we have faithfully carried 
out this mission. Because of our leadership, there is today, more than ever 
before, wide recognition of the important role that organizations such as 
ours play in the democratic structure of the United States of America. We 
have demonstrated this leadership by continuing to organize the unorganized 
and to bargain collectively for decent wages, hours and working conditions. 
We have concerned ourselves increasingly with the health of the people, 
education, and consumers’ interests. Above all, we have played an increasingly 
important role it the field of international cooperation. 

We will continue to meet these responsibilities with the courage born 
of faith in our democratic form of government, faith in our way of life, and 
faith in the American people. 

The programs of the Congress of Industrial Organizations are designed 
to benefit each individual in our society regardless of race, creed, color or 
national origin. The workers of our nation know full well that national 
security depends entirely upon the security of the individual citizen. Secur- 
ity means freedom from fear of oppression, of want and of fear itself. 

We have demonstrated that our democracy is an ever-expanding force 
in the lives of our people. The people look to that democracy for protection 
in the exercise of their God-given rights in all of their activities. They want 
a national political philosophy that will guarantee every willing and able 
worker the opportunity to earn an equitable and reasonable annual wage. 
They want an economic system that will insure the day-by-day security of 
the worker and his family, with educational opportunities for all and the 
healthful well-being of all. 
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The American people realize that they have been summoned by destiny 
to give leadership to all the oppressed peoples of the earth. They have dem- 
onstrated their willingness to share their prosperity with their fellow workers 
of other lands so that they too can better their conditions and life in the 
freedom that is birthright to every human being. The American people 
have confidence in themselves and in our democratic philosophy. 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations will continue to play its full 
part in striving for these mighty objectives. 

Therefore, in accordance with the provisions of our Constitution, you 
are hereby notified that the Fourteenth Constitutional Convention of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations will be held at the Hotel Statler, Los 
Angeles, California, commencing at 10:00 a.m., Monday, November 17, 1952. 

PHILIP MURRAY, 
President. 

JAMES B. CAREY, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Article VII of the CIO Constitution provides the basis of representation 
and the manner of election of delegates. 

SEC. 5. Each national and international union and organizing com- 
mittee and each local industrial union shall be entitled to one vote for each 
member. Each industrial union council shall be entitled too one vote. 


Number of Delegates 
SEC. 6. Each national or international union and organizing com- 

mittee shall be entitled to the number of delegates indicated in the following 
scale: 

Up to 5,000 membership, 2 delegates 

Over 5,000 membership, 3 delegates 

Over 10,000 membership, 4 delegates 

Over 25,000 membership, 5 delegates 

Over 50,000 membership, 6 delegates 

Over 75,000 membership, 7 delegates 

Over 100,000 membership, 8 delegates 

for the first 100,000 members and one 

additional delegate for each additional 

50,000 or majority fraction thereof. 


Each local industrial union and industrial union council shall be entitled 
to one delegate. Local industrial unions may combine with other local indus- 
trial unions in a reasonable distance of one another and elect delegates to 
represent them. 

SEC. 7. Any affiliate which, at the opening date of the convention, is 
in arrears to the Organization for per capita tax for two months or more 
shall not be entitled to representation to the convention. 

SEC. 8. The number of members of each national and international 
union, organizing committee and local industria] union for the purpose of 
the convention shall be the average monthly number on which per capita 
tax is paid or exoneration granted for the year prior to and including the 
second month preceding the month of the opening date of the convention; 
provided that where affiliation has occured during the year the average 
shall be computed from the month of affiliation. The Secretary-Treasurer 
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shall submit to the convention a printed list showing the number of votes 
and delegates to which each affiliate is entitled. 


Credential Blanks 

SEC. 10. Not less than 30 days prior to the opening of the convention, 
the Secretary-Treasurer shall furnish each affiliate with credential blanks in 
duplicate, which must be attested as required on the blanks. The duplicate 
shall be retained by the delegate, and the original sent to the Secretary- 
Treasurer (of the CIO), and no credentials shall be accepted later than ten 
days prior to the opening date of the convention. 

SEC. 11. Prior to the opening date of the convention, the Executive 
Board shall meet and constitute itself or a subcommittee as the Credentials 
Committee for the convention. Appeals from its decisions shall lie to the 
floor of the convention. The convention shall not be constituted for busi- 
ness until after the Credentials Committee shall have examined and reported 
on credentials of all delegates present at the scheduled time on the opening 
date of the convention. 

SEC. 12. All members of the Executive Board who are not elected as 
delegates shall be ex-officio delegates to the convention with all the rights 
and privileges of elected delegates, but without vote. 


Official Convention Papers 

SEC. 13. All resolutions, appeals, and constitutional amendments to 
be considered by the convention shall be sent not less than ten days prior to 
the opening date of the convention to the Secretary-Treasurer, who shall 
sort and distribute them among the chairmen of the appropriate committees. 

Delegates to the Convention from Local Industrial Unions and Indus- 
trial Union Councils must be elected at official meetings of the specific union 
or council after this Call for the Convention is received and has been read 
to the union of council. The Recording Secretary of said union or council 
shall issue a Notice signed by himself and the union or council President, at 
least three (3) days prior to such meeting, stating that the delegates are to 
be elected on a certain date. Delegates must receive a majority vote of the 
members present at such meeting, and no meeting other than the one first 
advertised and called in accordance herewith shall be recognized as an official 
meeting for the election of such delegates. 


Executive Board Meeting 


The CIO Executive Board will meet at 10:00 A. M., Wednesday, Novem- 
ber 12, 1952, in Parlors 9 and 10, Hotel Statler, Los Angles, California. 


Amendment 


The following amendment to the official Call has been moved, voted 
and recommended to the convention by the National CIO Executive Board: 

“Because of the sudden and tragic death of President Philip Murray, 
the CIO Executive Board exercises its constitutional responsibility and post- 
poned the Fourteenth Constitutional Convention to 10 a.m., Monday, Decem- 
ber 1, 1952, opening in Westminster Hall, Chelsea Hotel, Atlantic City, 
New Jersey.” 


CHAIRMAN CAREY: Adoption of the Call as amended is now before 
the convention. If there is no objection, the Call as amended is adopted. 
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COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS 


CHAIRMAN CAREY: On behalf of the CIO Executive Board, the 
Executive Officers and Vice-Presidents, the following recommendations are 
presented to you for your consideration for convention committees. I am 
going to read this list just once. I naturally expect the guests to pay atten- 
tion because this convention is called for the sole purpose of meeting the 
objectives contained in the Call. 


RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 


WALTER REUTHER, UAW—Chairman 
JOSEPH CURRAN, NMU—Secretary 
EMIL MAZEY, UAW 

CHARLES LINDBERG, Brewery 
GEORGE MAHER, Broadcast Engineers 
HYMAN BLUMBERG, ACWA 

JACOB POTOFSKY, ACWA 

JOSEPH BEIRNE, CWA 

WILLIAM SNOOTS, IUE 

MORRIS PIZER, Furniture 

JOSEPH JOY, Gas, Coke 

BURL PHARES, Glass 

MILTON MURRAY, GCEOC 

RICHARD LEONARD, IAWOC 

OLIVER MERTZ, Lithographers 

JOHN GROGAN, IUMSWA 

HARRY MARTIN, ANG 

B. J. SCHAFER, Oil 

FRANK GRASSO, Paperworkers 

JOSEPH CHILDS, Rubber 

DAVID J. McDONALD, Steelworkers 
PAUL RUSEN, Steelworkers 

EMIL RIEVE, Textile 

WILLIAM POLLOCK, Textile 

WILLARD TOWNSEND, Transport Service 
MICHAEL QUILL, Transport Workers 
JOSEPH FISHER, Utility 

JOSEPH BRANT, Woodworkers 

ALBERT LUNCEFORD, Los Angeles IUC 
FRANCIS CARMICHAEL, Regional Director (Mass.) 
JOSEPH WALSH, Regional Director (Pa.) 
JAMES J. LEARY, National Representative 


CONSTITUTION COMMITTEE 


FRANK ROSENBLUM, ACWA—Chairman 
C. W. WERKAU, CWA—Secretary 
CHARLES KERRIGAN, UAW 

GLADYS DICKASON, ACWA 

R. J. THOMAS, Department Store 
HARRY BLOCK, IUE 

CECIL MARTIN, Gas, Coke 

LEWIS McCRACKEN, Glass 
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JOHN YANCEY, GCEOC 

JOHN BLACKBURN, Lithographers 

ROSS BLOOD, IUMSWA 

M. HEDLEY STONE, NMU 

HULBERT WARNER, NMU 

RALPH NOVAK, ANG 

RALPH HELSTEIN, Packinghouse 

ALVIN HEAPS, Retail, Wholesale 
DESMOND WALKER, Rubber 

JAMES MITCHELL, Shoe 

JOHN GRAJCIAR, Steelworkers 

AL KOJETINSKY, Steelworkers 

JACK RUBENSTEIN, Textile 

HAROLD STRAUB, Utility 

JACOB HOLST, Woodworkers 

GEORGE BROWN, Oregon IUC 

LEE TUCKER, Regional Director (Ark.) 
MICHAEL LIVODA, Regional Director (Colo.) 
FRANK CRONIN, Regional Director (IIl.) 
FRANK BENDER, Regional Director (Md.) 
MICHAEL MANN, Regional Director (N. Y.) 
W. A. COPELAND, Regional Director (Tenn.) 


OFFICERS REPORT COMMITTEE 


O. A. KNIGHT, Oil—Chairman 

L. S. BUCKMASTER, Rubber—Secretary 
RICHARD GOSSER, UAW 

THOMAS STARLING, UAW 
ABRAHAM CHATMAN, ACWA 
JOSEPH SALERNO, ACWA 

A. T. JONES, CWA 

JOHN DUFFY, IUE 

ANTHONY FEDEROFF, GCEOC 
ANDREW PETTIS, IUMSWA 

EARL DISSELHORST, Optical 

G. R. HATHAWAY, Packinghouse 
ALEX BAIL, Playthings 

W. R. STEINBERG, Radio Association 
IRVING SIMON, Retail, Wholesale 
DAVID WILSON, Shoe 

JAMES THIMMES, Steelworkers 

SAM SCOTT, Stone 

MARIANO BISHOP, Textile 

EUGENE FRAZIER, YUTSE 

WILLIAM PACHLER, Utility 

HENRY L. NOE, Woodworkers 

MANUEL DIAS, California IUC 

CARL HOLDERMAN, New Jersey IUC 
HAROLD GARNO, New York IUC 
AUGUST SCHOLLE, Regional Director (Mich.) 
A. R. KINSTLEY, Regional Director (Mo.) 


‘ 
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CHESTER DUSTEN, Regional Director (Oreg.) 
JOHN RIFFE, Southern Drive 

WALTER HARRIS, National Representative 
JOHN THOMPSON, ANG 


CREDENTIALS COMMITTEE 
ALLAN S. HAYWOOD, CIO Executive Vice-President—Chairman 
JOHN J. MORAN, CWA—Secretary 
ERNEST HEBERT, Barbers 
KARL FELLER, Brewery 
ELWOOD SWISHER, Gas, Coke 
THOMAS ANDERT, Optical 
HARRY SAYRE, Paperworkers 
JOHN GREEN, Railroad 


APPEALS COMMITTEE 


JOHN LIVINGSTON, UAW—Chairman 
NEIL GRIFFIN, Textile—Secretary 

CYRIL O’HALLORAN, UAW © 

LILYAN MOSCOWITZ, Barbers 

CHARLES WEINSTEIN, ACWA 

ULISSE DE DOMINICIS, ACWA 

MARY HANSCOM; CWA 

JAMES CLICK, IUE 

FRED FULFORD, Furniture 

RALPH REISER, Glass 

T. M. McCORMICK, Oil 

C. DALE BUCKIUS, Playthings 

MARTIN KYNE, Retail, Wholesale 

JAMES N. DUNN, Rubber 

JOSEPH GERMANO, Steelworkers 
GEORGE MEDRICK, Steelworkers 

GUSTAV FABER, Transport Workers 

NICK ZONARICH, LIU 

JOHN DOHERTY, LIU 

TIM FLYNN, Regional Director (No. Calif.) 
HUGH THOMPSON, Regional Director (N. Y.) 
GEORGE CRAIG, Regional Director (Pa.) 
CLARENCE PALMER, Regional Director (Utah) 
MAURICE McELLIGOTT, Illinois IUC 
JAMES DAVIS, Missouri IUC 

MIKE NOVAK, Wayne County IUC 

ORAL GARRISON, Southern Drive 
ADOLPH GERMER, National Representative 


RULES AND ORDER COMMITTEE 


LOUIS HOLLANDER, New York IUC—Chairman 
AL HARTNETT, IUE—Secretary 

NORMAN MATTHEWS, UAW 

PAT O’MALLEY, UAW 

MARTIN GERBER, UAW 
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JOSEPH HAUSER, Brewery 

MURRAY WEINSTEIN, ACWA 

JOHN CRULL, CWA 

FRED KELLEY, IVE 

SIMON HELFGOTT, IAWOC 

NEAL HANLEY, NMU 

PHILLIP O’ROURKE, Radio Association 
EUGENE ATTREED, Railroad 

JACK ALTMAN, Retail Wholesale 

JAMES H. DAVISON, Rubber 

PETE MOSELE, Steelworkers 

JOHN LAWSON, Stone 

JOHN CHUPKA, Textile 

SOL STETIN, Textile 

LYMAN WAX, Woodworkers 

JOE MOLONY, LIU 

BERT HOUGH, LIU 

HARRY BOYER, Pennsylvania IUC 
CHARLES WEBBER, Virginia IUC 

IRWIN DE SHETLER, Regional Director (Calif.) 
WILLIAM MAYO, Regional Director (Minn.) 
DELMOND GARST, Regional Director (Mo.) 
ERNEST PUGH, Regional Director (Va.) 


USHERS 


ROBERT DAVIDSON, Regional Director (Ohio)—Chief Usher 
SMOILE CHATAK, Steelworkers 

JAMES MALONEY, Steelworkers 

JOSEPH GONEY, Steelworkers 

FRANK HOFFMAN, Steelworkers 

CLIFFORD SHORTS, Steelworkers 

LOUIS CAPONE, Steelworkers 

ROBERT B. PHILPS, Steelworkers 

WILLIAM S. GEORGE, Steelworkers 

PHILIP WEIGHTMAN, CIO 

ALBERT HAYWOOD, CIO 

EDWARD McCRONE, Regional Director (Conn.) 
E. D. HODSON, Regional Director (Del.) 
HENRY HENRY, Regional Director (Ind.) 
LOREN HOUSER, Regional Director (Ind.) 
BEN HENRY, Regional Director (Iowa) 
WILLIAM TAYLOR, Regional Director (Ky.) 
ROBERT STARNES, Regional Director (La.) 
EWALD SANDNER, Regional] Director (N. J.) 
GEORGE DE NUCCI, Regional Director (Ohio) 


SAM SPONSELLER, Regional Director (Ohio) 
ROBERT McVAY, Regional Director (Okla.) 

A. R. HARDESTY, Assistant Regional Director (Tex.) 
ROY ATKINSON, Regional Director (Wash.) 

F. J. MICHAEL, Regional Director (Wisc.) 


4 
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CHAIRMAN CAREY: You have heard the recommendation of the Execu- 
tive Officers, the Vice-Presidents, the Executive Board. I move the approval 
of the recommendations of the Executive Board. 

The motion was seconded and carried unanimously. 

(Executive Vice-President Haywood in the Chair. 

CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: Is the Committee on Rules and Order ready 
to report? 

Committee Secretary Hartnett submitted the following report: 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RULES AND ORDER OF BUSINESS 


RULE 1. The convention shall be called to order daily at 9:30 a.m. and 
adjourn at 12:30 p.m.; reconvene at 2 p.m. and adjourn at 5:30 p.m. 

RULE 2. The main body of the hall shall be reserved for the exclusive 
use of delegates. Visitors shall occupy only those seats assigned to them. 

RULE 3. No member of the convention shall speak more than once 
on the same question until all who desire to speak shall have been heard. 
Speeches shall be limited to five minutes and no one shall be allowed the 
floor more than twice, except by consent of the majority. 

RULE 4. On questions coming up before the convention a roll call 
shall be taken upon the request of delegates representing thirty (30) per 
cent of the membership, as evidenced by the records of the Secretary of 
the convention. 

RULE 5. Any member of the convention acting on the floor in such a 
manner as to annoy the proceedings of the convention shall be reprimanded 
for the first offense, and for the second offense the presiding officer shall 
have his name striken from the rolls of the convention as a delegate and 
his conduct shall be reported to his constituents by the Secretary of the con- 
vention. 

RULE 6. The convention shall be governed by Cushing’s Manual, ex- 
cept when a motion is made to table and there are amendments appenccd 
to the original motion. The motion to table shall then apply to the amerd- 
ment or amendments, and it shall require a new motion to table the original 
motion. 

RULE 7. When a motion to table is made the motion shall not be put 
until the introducer of the original motion is given an opportunity to speak 
on the question. 

RULE 8. Committee reports on specific subjects shall receive prior 
consideration. 

RULE 9. Resolutions submitted after the specified date in the Call 
will require consent by a majority vote of the convention. 

RULE 10. Resolutions will be read by the committee upon request 
of the delegates introducing them. 

RULE 11. Election of officers shall constitute a Special Order of busi- 
ness. The Secretary of the convention will announce to the convention the 
hour set for the Special Order. 


Order of Business 
The order of business for the Fourteenth Constitutional Convention 
of the Congress of Industrial Organizations shall be as follows: 
1. Report of Credentials Committee 
2. Appointment of Committees 
3. Report of Officers 
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. Report of Committee on Officers’ Report 
. Report of Committee on Constitution 

. Report of Resolutions Committee 

. Report of Appeals Committee 

. Adjournment 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY HARTNETT: Mr. Chairman I move adop- 
tion of this partial report of the committee. 


CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: The motion is to adopt this partial report. 
The committee will be back later with a complete report. 

Do I hear a second? 

The motion was seconded and carried unanimously. 


CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: Is the Credentials Committee ready to re- 
port? The chair now recognizes Chairman Harry Sayre of the Committee 
on Credentials. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CREDENTIALS 

COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN SAYRE: Mr. Chairman and fellow dele- 
gates in accordance with the terms and provisions of the Convention Call, 
your Committee on Credentials begs leave to report as follows: 

To the Officers and Delegates of the Fourteenth Annual Convention 
of the Congress on Industrial Organizations: 

We have examined the credentials of the 546 delegates representing 
35 National and International Unions; 40 State Industrial Union Councils; 
151 City, County and District Industrial Union Councils; and 103 Local 
Industrial Unions, and recommend these delegates be seated: 





DBNKAU 


INTERNATIONAL UNIONS 


No. Delegates Delegates 
Name of Organization Allotted In Attendance 
AUTOMOBILE, AIRCRAFT AND 34 Walter P. Reuther 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS Emil Mazey 


John W. Livingston 
Richard Gosser 
Norman Matthews 
Michael F. Lacey 
Edward Cote 
Joseph McCusker 
William McAulay 
Robert Carter 
Leonard Woodcock 
Patrick J. O’Malley 
Raymond Ross 
Charles Ballard 
Raymond H. Berndt 
Duane(Pat) Greathouse 
Russell Letner 
Cyril V. O’Halloran 
George Burt 
Thomas J. Starling 
Martin Gerber 
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No. Delegates 


Name of Organization 


BARBERS & BEAUTY CULTURISTS 
BREWERY, FLOUR, CEREAL 
AND SOFT DRINK 
BROADCAST ENGINEERS 
& TECHNICIANS 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING 


COMMUNICATIONS WORKERS 


DEPARTMENT STORE WORKERS 


ELECTRICAL, RADIO & MACHINE 


13 


Allotted 


12 


12 


12 


Delegates 
In Attendance 


Charles H. Kerrigan 
Harvey Kitzman 


Ernest Herbert 
Lilyan Moscowitz 


Kar] F. Feller 
Joseph J. Hausner 


Harry Byers 
Keith Williams 
George Maher 


Jacob S. Potofsky 
Frank Rosenblum 
Hyman Blumberg 
Abraham Chatman 
Gladys Dickason 
Sander Genis 
Joseph Salerno 
Charles Weinstein 
Murray Weinstein 
Abraham Miller 
Ullissee DeDomenicis 
David Monas 


Joseph A. Beirne 
C. W. Werkau 
John L. Crull 

J. J. Moran 

A. T. Jones 

Ray Dryer 

Mrs. Mary Hanscom 
L. H. Junker 

D. L. McCowen 
J. R. Hill 

LeRoy H. Purdy 
Joseph Deardorff 


R. J. Thomas 
Sam Kovenetsky 
Michael Mann 


James B. Carey 
Harry Block 
Albin F. Hartnett 
Frederick Kelley 
Frank Murray 
William Snoots 
James Click 
John Callahan 
Milton Weihrauch 
John Duffy 








Name of Organization 


FURNITURE WORKERS 


GAS, COKE AND CHEMICAL 
WORKERS 


GLASS, CERAMIC, SILICA SAND 
WORKERS 


GOVERNMENT AND CIVIC 


INSURANCE AND ALLIED 


LITHOGRAPHERS 


MARINE ENGINEERS BENEFICIAL 
ASSOCIATION 


MARINE & SHIPBUILDING 


MARITIME UNION 





No. Delegates 





Delegates 
In Attendance 


Leonard Hutson 
Louis Ervin 


Morris Pizer 
Fred Fulford 
Sam P. Sloan 
Walter L. Carson 
Michael DeCicco 
Fred Stefan 


Elwood D. Swisher 
Cecil Martin 
Joseph R. Joy 

Jack Curran 
David Abrams 
Aubrey Bruyea 
Stephen McMullen 


Burl Phares 
Leland Beard 
Ralph Reiser 
Lewis McCracken 
Willard Pelican 
Herman Leiner 


Anthony J. Federoff 
Milton Murray 
John L. Yancey 


Richard Leonard 
Simon Helfgott 
James E. Brisbane 


John Blackburn 
Oliver Mertz 
Edward N. Stone 
Walter Harris 
Edward Swayduck 


H. L. Daggett 
W. H. Buttram 


John J. Grogan 
Ross D. Blood 
Andrew A. Pettis 
Michael J. Carroll 
Frank Derwin 
Donald Edmonston 


Joseph Curran 
Neal Hanley 
Hedley Stone 
Hulbert B. Werner 
Adrian Duffy 
John B. McDougall 
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Name of Organization 
NEWSPAPER GUILI) 


OIL WORKERS 


OPTICAL & INSTRUMENT 


PACKINGHOUSE WORKERS 


PAPERWORKERS 


PLAYTHINGS, JEWELRY 
AND NOVELTY 


RADIO ASSOCIATION 


RAILROAD WORKERS 


RETAIL, WHOLESALE & 
DEPARTMENT STORE 


No. Delegates 


15 


Allotted 
5 


Delegates 
In Attendance 


Harry L. Martin 
Ralph B. Novak 
Sam B. Eubanks 
John H. Thompson 
J. Edward Klein 


O. A. Knight 

T. M. McCormick 
B. J. Schafer 

A. A. Marcos 

W. J. Trombley 
Fred H. Schmidt 
J. Elro Brown 
Roy N. Freeman 


Thomas E. Andert 
Morris Greif 
Earl Disselhorst 


Ralph Helstein 
G. R. Hathaway 
A. T. Stephens 
Russell Lashley 
F. W. Dowling 
Burton LaRue 
Russell Bull 
Arthur Morrison 
A. O. McKinney 


Harry D. Sayre 
Frank Grasso 
Charles Bridgewater 
Harry Scott 
Nicholas Vrataric 
Herbert Schwenker 


Alex Bail 

C. Dale Buckius 
Dominic Tripode 
Frank Mita 
Nicholas Zarra 


W. R, Steinberg 
Philip A. O’Rourke 


John Green 
Thomas P. Toomey 
Eugene V. Attreed 
Stanley Wiley 


Irving M. Simon 
Alvin E. Heaps 
Martin C. Kyne 
Julius Sum 





Name of Organization 


RUBBER WORKERS 


SHOE WORKERS 


STEELWORKERS 


No. Delegates 
Allotted 


11 


31 











Delegates 
In Attendance 


Martin Koppel 
Jack Altman 
Milton Weissberg 


L. S. Buckmaster 
Joseph W. Childs 
Desmond Walker 
Josh Tools 

G. L. Lewis 
Norman Allison 
James N. Dunn 
M. V. Cousert 
James H. Davison 
David Johnson 
Wm. H. Stapleton 


James J. Mitchell 
Angelo Georgian 
Jimmie Bringle 
Steve Ocuto 
George Terry 
Dave Wilson 
Mrs. Mae Young 


David J. McDonald 
Allan S. Haywood 
James G, Thimmes 

I. W. Abel 

Henry A. Burkhammer 
Thomas Shane 
Eugene Maurice 
James Robb 

James J. Thomas 

Al Whitehouse 

Pete Mosele 

Joseph Germano 
Martin J. Walsh 
James P. Griffin 

Paul Rusen 

Joseph T. McNichols 
William F. Donovan 
Carmon B. Newell 
Walter J. Burke 

John J. Murray 
George Medrick 

John W, Grajciar 

Bert Hough 

Charles H. Millard 
Albert Atallah 
H. Charles Ford 
A. F, Kojetinsky 






No. Delegates 
Name of Organization Allotted 
STONE AND ALLIED PRODUCTS 4 
TEXTILE WORKERS 14 


TRANSPORT SERVICE EMPLOYEES 3 


TRANSPORT WORKERS UNION 7 
UTILITY WORKERS 7 
WOODWORKERS 9 
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Delegate 
In Attendance 


Charles J. Smith 
Michael A. Petrak 
Wm. H. Crawford 
James Dickerson 


Sam H. Scott 


Emil Rieve 
Mariano S. Bishop 
William Pollock 
Sol Stetin 

James W. Bamford 
John Chupka 

Jack Rubenstein 
Neil Griffin 
Victor J. Canzano 
William J. Tullar 
Frank Cuccio 
Peter Umholtz 
Arthur Brown 
Robert Parker 


Willard S. Townsend 
Eugene E. Frazier 
George L-P Weaver 


Michael Quill 
Gustav Faber 
John Lopez 
Matthew Guinan 
John J. Sherry 
James Horst 
Louis Dwyer 


Joseph A. Fisher 
William J. Pachler 
Harold J. Straub 
William R. Munger 
Patrick McGrath 
Edward T. Shedlock 
Edward L. Marsine 


Joe Brant 
Henry L. Noe 

E. A. Stone 
Everett Ramsey 
George Willett 
Howard Roe 

H. E. Geiger 
Lyman Wax 
Jacob Holst 





Name of Organization 
ALABAMA STATE IUC 
ARKANSAS STATE IUC 
CALIFORNIA STATE IUC 
COLORADO STATE IUC 
CONNECTICUT STATE IUC 
DELAWARE STATE IUC 
FLORIDA STATE IUC 
GEORGIA STATE IUC 
ILLINOIS STATE IUC 
INDIANA STATE IUC 
IOWA STATE IUC 

KANSAS STATE IUC 
KENTUCKY STATE IUC 
LOUISIANA STATE IUC 
MAINE STATE IUC 
MARYLAND STATE IUC 
MASSACHUSETTS STATE IUC 
MICHIGAN STATE IUC 
MINNESOTA STATE IUC 
MISSISSIPPI STATE IUC 
MISSOURI STATE IUC 
MONTANA STATE IUC 
NEBRASKA STATE IUC 
NEW HAMPSHIRE STATE IUC 
NEW JERSEY STATE IUC 
NEW YORK STATE IUC 
OHIO STATE IUC 
OKLAHOMA STATE IUC 
OREGON STATE IUC 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE IUC 
RHODE ISLAND STATE IUC 
TENNESSEE STATE IUC 
TEXAS STATE IUC 

UTAH STATE IUC 
VERMONT STATE IUC 
VIRGINIA STATE IUC 
WASHINGTON STATE IUC 
WEST VIRGINIA STATE IUC 
WISCONSIN STATE IUC 
WYOMNG STATE IUC 


el cl cl ce 


STATE INDUSTRIAL UNION COUNCILS 


No. Delegates 
Allotted 





Delegate 
In Attendance 


Cecil A. Robertson 
Lee Tucker 

John Despol 
William T. Butler 
John J. Driscoll 
Gilbert E. Lewis 
William Grogan 
William H. Crawford 
Maurice F. McElligott 
Neal W. Edwards 
Kenneth Everhart 
Willard Murphy 
Fred Foss 

Hazel Behanna 
George M. Jaber 
Charles A. Della 

J. William Belanger 
August Scholle 
Rodney C. Jacobson 
Lonnie B. Daniel 
Harold E. Edwards 
Sylvester Grahm 
John L. Dooley 

M. Michael Botelho 
Carl Holderman 
Louis Hollander 
Jack Kroll 

Robert McVay 
George Brown 
Harry Boyer 
Lawrence N. Spitz 
Leonard Evans 

D. Roy Harrington 
Orman Konkle 
John B. White 
Charles C. Webber 
Roy W. Atkinson 
Albert D. Viller 
Charles M. Shultz 
E. E. Phelps 


CITY, COUNTY, DISTRICT, INDUSTRIAL UNION COUNCILS 


Name of Organization 
BESSEMER IUC, ALABAMA 


BIRMINGHAM IUC, ALABAMA 


GADSDEN IUC, ALABAMA 


1 
1 
1 


No. Delegates 
Allotted 


Delegate 
In Attendance 


R. E. Farr 
Earnest S. Wooten 
Harris Lee Knowles 


No. Delegates 


Name of Organization Allotted 
HUNTSVILLE IUC, ALABAMA 1 
MOBILE IUC, ALABAMA 1 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY IUC, ALABAMA 1 
TUSCALOOSA COUNTY IUC, ALABAMA 1 
FORT SMITH IUC, ARKANSAS 
CONTRA COSTA COUNTY IUC, CALIF. 
GREATER LOS ANGELES IUC, CALIF. 
SAN DIEGO IUC, CALIF 
SAN FRANCISCO IUC, CALIF. 
DENVER IUC, COLORADO 
BRIDGEPORT IUC, CONNECTICUT 
BRISTOL COUNTY IUC, CONN. 
GREATER NAUGATUCK IUC, CONN. 
GREATER WATERBURY IUC, CONN. 
LOWER NAUGATUCK VALLEY, CONN. 
NEW HAVEN IUC, CONN. 
TORRINGTON IUC, CONN. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA IUC WASH., 
D. C. 
DUVAL COUNTY IUC, FLORIDA 
ATLANTA IUC, GEORGIA 
CHICAGO IUC, ILLINOIS 
EAST ST. LOUIS IUC, ILLINOIS 
LaSALLE COUNTY IUC, ILLINOIS 
TRI-CITY IUC, ILLINOIS 
WILL COUNTY IUC, ILLINOIS 
DeKALB COUNTY IUC INDIANA 
ELKHART COUNTY IUC, INDIANA 
EVANSVILLE IUC, INDIANA 
FAYETTE COUNTY IUC, INDIANA 
FORT WAYNE IUC, INDIANA 
HOWARD COUNTY IUC, INDIANA 
INDIANAPOLIS IUC, INDIANA 
LAKE COUNTY IUC, INDIANA 
MADISON COUNTY IUC, INDIANA 
NEW CASTLE COUNTY IUC, INDIANA 
RANDOLPH COUNTY IUC, INDIANA 
ST. JOSEPH COUNTY IUC, INDIANA 
TWIN COUNTIES IUC, INDIANA 
VIGO COUNTY IUC, INDIANA 
CEDAR RAPIDS IUC, IOWA 
DES MOINES IUC, IOWA 
OTTUMWA IUC, IOWA 
TOPEKA IUC, KANSAS 
WICHITA IUC, KANSAS 
BOYD & GREENUP COUNTIES IUC, KY. 
NEW ORLEANS AREA IUC, LOUISIANA 
GREATER BOSTON IUC, MASS. 
GREATER LAWRENCE IUC, MASS. 
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Delegate 
In Attendance 


Nick Zonarich 
W. M. Williams 
Carey E. Haigler 
C. H. Gillman 
Walter Carson 


Albert T. Lunceford 
Robert L. Spears 
Tim Flynn 

Edward E. Hester 
Charles Groves 
Edward Green 
George Froehlich 
Timothy J. Kearney 
Lawrence Spitz 
Edward McCrone 
Mitchell Sviridoff 
John Brophy 


Charles L. Cowl 
George D. Guest 
Ellsworth M. Smith 
William Mites 

John Doherty 
Lloyd McBride 
John Alesia 

John F. Tomayko 
Clement A. Nitka 
T. F. Hanna 

Joseph J. McDonald 
Carroll M. Hutton 
Manley Purvis 
James Patterson 
John Trunchan 
Arnold MacFarland 
Frank L. Bartee 
Claude Becktell 
Henry J. Henry 
Boyd Wilson 

Harry E. Burns 
Ben Henry 

Ben A. Henry 

David Sternback 
Alvin M. Phillis 
Earl Miller, Jr. 
Loren Nelles 

David C. H. Finn, Jr. 
John Horan 

Ralph Arivella 





Name of Organization 


No. Delegates 
Allotted 


GREATER NEW BEDFORD IUC, MASS. 1 
WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS IUC, MASS. 1 
GREATER DETROIT & WAYNE COUNTY, 1 


MICH. 
GREATER FLINT IUC, MICH. 


IONIA & MONTCALM COUNTIES IUC, 


MICH. 
JACKSON COUNTY IUC, MICH. 
KALAMAZOO IUC, MICH. 
LENAWEE COUNTY IUC, MICH. 
MACOMB COUNTY, MICH. 
MONROE COUNTY IUC, MICH. 


PONTIAC-OAKLAND COUNTY IUC, 


MICH. 
PORT CITIES IUC, MICH. 
DULUTH IUC, MINN. 
IRON RANGES IUC, MINN. 


GREATER KANSAS CITY IUC, MO. 


HANNIBAL IUC, MO. 
ST. JOSEPH IUC, MO. 
ST. LOUIS IUC, MO. 


YELLOWSTONE COUNTY IUC, MONT. 


CLAREMONT IUC, N. H. 
NEWPORT IUC, N. H. 
BERGEN COUNTY IUC, N. J. 
CENTRAL JERSEY IUC, N. J. 


ESSEX-WEST HUDSON COUNTY IUC, 


N. J. 
HUDSON COUNTY IUC, N. J. 
PASSAIC COUNTY IUC, N. J. 


UNION COUNTY IUC, N. J. 
GREATER BUFFALO IUC, N. Y. 


GREATER SYRACUSE IUC, N. Y. 


GREATER UTICA IUC, N. Y. 


NASSAU-SUFFOLK COUNTY IUC, N. Y. 


NEW YORK CITY IUC, N. Y. 


ROCHESTER IUC, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


TROY AREA IUC, N. Y. 

AKRON IUC, OHIO 

ALLIANCE IUC, OHIO 
ASHTABULA COUNTY IUC, OHIO 
BUTLER COUNTY IUC, OHIO 
CLEVELAND IUC, OHIO 
FRANKLIN COUNTY IUC, OHIO 


GREATER CINCINNATI IUC, OHIO 
GREATER SPRINGFIELD IUC, OHIO 


et 


ae 
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Delegate 

In Attendance 
George E. Carrigan 
Herman Greenberg 
Mike Novak 


David H. McDonald 
Mrs. Helen Graham 


Jack T. Conway 
Glen E. Sigman 
George Merrelli 
Barney Hopkins 
Al. Barbour 
Delbert M. Mathes 


Moris Spitzer 

Earl T. Bester 
Nick Zonarich 
Joseph M. Welsh 
W. A. Bastian 

A. R. Kinstley 
Oscar A. Ehrhardt 
Walter Smethurst 
Thomas J. Pitarys 
Ear] M. Bourdon 
Jeremiah Donovan 
Milan E. Bogden 
Joel R. Jacobson 


Roy Granate 
Christopher J. Frawley 


Francis J. Smith 
Hugh Thompson 
John Ewaniszyk 
Patsy Parenti 

Jack Maltz 

Morris Iushewitz 
John H. Cooper 
Joseph C. Killian 
Leo E. Dugan 

John Johns 

Sam Camens 

C. J. Hyde 

James C. Quinn 
Harry E. Mayfield 
Walter T. Grainger 
Thomas A. Hendricks 











MANES Hae 


No. Delegates Delegate 
Name of Organization Allotted In Attendance 
HANCOCK COUNTY IUC, OHIO Robert Murphy 
LICKING COUNTY IUC, OHIO Elmer F. Cope 


LORAIN COUNTY IUC, OHIO 
MAHONING COUNTY IUC, OHIO 
MASSILLON IUC, OHIO 
MONTGOMERY COUNTY IUC, OHIO 
MUSKINGUM COUNTY IUC, OHIO 
PORTSMOUTH DISTRICT IUC, OHIO 
RICHLAND COUNTY IUC, OHIO 
STARK COUNTY IUC, OHIO 
TOLEDO IUC, OHIO 

TRUMBULL COUNTY IUC, OHIO 
TUSCARAWAS COUNTY IUC, OHIO 
OKLAHOMA COUNTY IUC, OKLA. 
PORTLAND IUC, ORE. 
ALLEGHENY VALLEY IUC, PENNA. 
BEAVER COUNTY IUC, PENNA. 
BERKS COUNTY IUC, PENNA. 
BUTLER IUC, PENNA. 

CRAWFORD COUNTY IUC, PENNA. 
CHESTER COUNTY IUC, PENNA. 
DELAWARE COUNTY IUC, PENNA. 
ERIE IUC, PENNA. 


GREATER JOHNSTOWN IUC, PENNA. 
HARRISBURG REGION IUC, PENNA. 


LANCASTER COUNTY IUC, PENNA, 
LEBANON COUNTY IUC, PENNA. 
LEHIGH COUNTY IUC, PENNA. 
LYCOMING COUNTY IUC, PENNA. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY IUC, PENNA.. 
NORTHAMPTON COUNTY IUC, PENNA. 


PHILADELPHIA IUC, PENNA. 
SHENANGO IUC, PENNA. 

STEEL CITY IUC, PENNA.. 
TARENTUM IUC, PENNA. 
VENANGO COUNTY IUC, PENNA. 
WILKES-BARRE AREA IUC, PENNA. 
YORK COUNTY IUC, PENNA. 
GREATER CHARLESTON IUC, S. C. 
CHATTANOOGA IUC, TENN. 
KNOXVILLE IUC, TENN. 
NASHVILLE IUC, TENN. 


NORTHEAST TENNESSEE IUC, TENN. 


DALLAS AREA IUC, TEXAS 
HOUSTON AREA IUC, TEXAS 
SABINE AREA IUC, TEXAS 
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Joseph Tomasic 
Albert Shipka 
Jacob Clayman 
Arthur J. Alexander 
George Turner 
Emerson T. Pence 
James L. Young 

E. V. Film 
Howard H. Rediger 
Henry A. Dively 
Harold Edward Knapp 
Robert McVay 

Jess A. Bell 

Wm. J. Hart 
Joseph A. Keber 
Burriss Latshaw 
Wm. J. Hart 
Ralph Tillotson 
John P. Harrington 
William R. Roberts 
Paul Nunes 
Stephen Prebehalla 
Hugh Carcella 
Edward Nassar 
Morris D. Miller 
Charles S. Heimbach 
Anthony W. Smith 
Harry Travis 
Edgar de LaSalle 
Henry F. Shipherd 
James Norman 
Milton Weisberg 
Casmier F. Schultz 
Nathan Cowan 
Joseph M. Walsh 
Feeney Busarello 
E. T. Kirkland 

W. B. Frazier 

Paul Christopher 
Oral L, Garrison 
Courtney K. Shill 
Carl A. McPeak 


A. R. Hardesty 








No. 
31 


35 


40 


72 


78 


112 


309 


425 


478 


520 


572 


607 


Name of Organization 

TARRANT COUNTY IUC, TEXAS 
BLUE RIDGE IUC, VA. 
RICHMOND IUC, VA. 
TIDEWATER IUC, VA. 

GRAYS HARBOR IUC, WASH. 
SEATTLE-KING COUNTY IUC, WASH. 
TACOMA IUC, WASH. 

CABELL COUNTY IUC, W. VA. 
HARRISON COUNTY IUC, W. VA. 
KANAWHA COUNTY IUC, W. VA. 
MARION COUNTY IUC, W. VA. 
WHEELING REGION IUC, W. VA. 
DANE COUNTY IUC, WISC. 
MILWAUKEE COUNTY IUC, WISC. 


No. Delegates 
Allotted 


ett cet cee i oe eo 


Delegate 
In Attendance 

Paul Gray 
Fred Pieper 
Harold Ash 
James H. Boyette 
Carl Winn 
Roy Atkinson 
Hugh Matthews 
George L. Garner 
Henry Wingert 
Don Berger 
Arthur Norman 
Homer E. Bussa 
Albert Haywood 
Robert E. Jordan 


LOCAL INDUSTRIAL UNIONS 


No. Delegates 











Name and Location Allotted 

United Leather Workers, 
Cyrwenswme: Pa. 1 
United Bldg. Service Emp., 
Toledo, Ohio 1 
Un. Laundry Workers, 
Maryland ai 
Amalgamated Office Workers, 
Detroit; Michigan «4... 1 
Un. Fresh Fruit & Vegetable 
Workers, California-Arizona ........ 1 
United Dairy Workers, 
Detroit, Michigan: 1 
United Shoe Service Workers, 
Los Angeles, California ................... 1 
United Laundry Workers, 
Chester, Pa. z 1 
United Bakery Workers, 
ES LS Lf, eee ea 1 
Local Industrial Union, 
Austin, Diinnesota 2... 1 
Printing & Paper Trades, 
Loo TE EIS ST GRRE: ea 1 
Un. Bakery & Biscuit Workers, 
Des Momes Towa ....... 1 
Un. Veneer & Lumber Wkrs. 

z 


Indianapolis, Indiana... 


Delegate 
In Attendance 


Frank Lasick 
Howard Ridiger 
Glenn Watts 
Winifred Shapero 
Jim W. Smith 
John O’Keefe 
Irwin L. DeShetler 
Mary Pinkoski 
George Craig 

Eva M. Sauers 
Harold J. Rommel 
Neal Brower 


Nile Collins 


























No. 
667 


677 


727 


897 


934 


960 


961 


996 


1039 


1064 


1075 


1078 


1112 


1178 


1186 


1197 


1207 


1220 


1241 


1245 


1248 


1254 


1261 


Name and Location 


United Sign Workers, 


No. Delegates 





Pennsylvania 
Un. Publications Workers, 


Brooklyn, New York ..................... 


Un. Bartenders, 
Helper, Utah 





Un. Heater & Equipment Wkrs., 


Buffalo, N@W YOrk 2..cccccccsscosssseeee 


Un. Pencil Workers, 


New YOrk, Nu Yu -cccccccssssssssssee see 


Un. Bakers & Confectionery 


Brownsville, Pa. -..cscccsscssscsssssessenee 


Un. Chocolate Workers, 


Camden, New Jersey. ~...--::.ccc- 


Un. Dairy Workers, 


South Bend, Indiana .................... 


Un. Dairy Workers, 


South Bend, Indiana... 


Un, Catering, Restaurant 
Bar and Hotel Workers, 


Detroit, Michigan ~..00.....0..cc0 


Un. Galvanizing Workers, 


Baltimore, Maryland ................... 


Un. Bakery Workers, 
Allentown, Pa. 





Un. Ice Plant Workers, 


Huntingdon, Pa. ......cccccccccssseeeee 


Ottertail LIU, 


Fergus Falls, Minnesota ......... 


Un. Sugar Workers, 





Reserve, La. 
Un. Mill & Lumber Workers, 


New Kensington, Pa. ................- 


Un. Bldg. Service and 
Maintenance 
Pittsburgh, Pa 





Local Industrial Union, 


Memphis, Tennessee ........::cco-0 


Un. Slag Workers, 
Pitttsburgh, Pa. 





Un. Milling Workers, 


Huntington, W. Va. -..cccccccccccceene 


Un. Office Bldg Serv. Wkrs., 


St. Louis, MisSOuri 2.00.0... 


Un. Clay Product Workers, 


Monongahela, Pa. ....ccc:ccccceccenne 


Un. Waste Paper Workers, 


Baltimore, Maryland. ................... 


Allotted 


Delegates 
In Attendance 


Otis Brubaker 
Ernest Weaver 
Clarence Palmer 
Charles Lingard 
Marcus L. Dally 
George Knezevich 
Ben Stahl 
George Jones 


Joe Kinch 


Paul Domeny 
Charles Barranco 
Joseph Monahan 
Dominic Spasbo 
William Mayo 
Robert W. Starnes 


Robert B. Phillips 


Robert Flamery 


W. A. Copeland 
Frank Burke 
Robert C. Edwards 
Delmond Garst 
Charles Engleback 


Frank J. Bender 





No. 
1267 


1279 


1280 


1295 


1296 


1308 


1323 


1331 


1334 


1342 


1351 


1353 


1361 


1367 


1380 


1403 


1411 


1414 


1436 


1450 


1515 





No. Delegates 


Name and Location 


Un. Construction and 
Maintenance Workers, 
Newark, New Jersey. ©......-.cc-::esse 


Un. Scrap, Salvage and 


- Waste Material Workers, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Local Industrial Union, 
Evansville, Indiana .................... 
Un. Creosote Workers, 
Addyston, Ohio 
Un. Theatrical Workers, 
Coraopolis, Pa. 
Local Industrial Union, 
Flint, Michigan 
Un. Scientific Workers, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Un. Milling Workers, 

WN ET ae Os, 0k |: 
Un. Cemetery Workers, 
nC, : ||: ce eae 
Un. Ice Cream Werkers, 
Pareercoury, W. Va. 
Un. Feed Mill Workers, 

Irwin, Pa. 
Un. Gear & Metal Workers, 
Springville, New York ................. 
Tillamook LIU, 

Tillamook, Oregon .....ccccccsoosssssenee 
Local Industrial Union, 
DROBONICIEY, STOWE oe oss scccceneeesess 
Un. Licorice & Chemical Wkrs., 
Baltimore, Maryland. .........cco. 
Un. Macaroni Workers, 

Auburn, New York ................. 
Un. Building Trades, 

Terre Haute, Indiana .....20......:...0 
Un. Restaurant and 

Hotel Workers, 

Cumberland, Maryland ...................... 
Un. Railroad Supply Workers, 
Pitcairn, Pa. 
Un. Glove Workers, 

WHMROPETIC APRs os 
Un. Hotel Service Workers, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


























Allotted 








Delegate 
In Attendance 


Don DeBellis 


Jos. Neal 

Albert Haywood 
Robert J. Davidson 
Frank Shane 
David MacDonald 
Louis A. Caponi 
Charles Younglove 
William Lavelle 
John Brownlee 
John Karis 
George Pescatore 
Adolph Germer 
Ben Henry 

Henry Paley 

John J. Maurillo 


Ramsey Wilson 


Robert J. Brylke 
Elmer J. Holland 
Paul Normille 


Sam Sponseller 








GASSES Ae Sa ah ae RRA Ss 


No. 
1519 


1525 
1548 
1603 


1605 


1607 


1612 


1645 


1648 


1652 


1656 


1659 


1660 


1670 


1686 


1687 


1695 


1699 


1700 


1703 


1704 


Name and Location 
Un. Furniture Workers, 


Omaha, Nebraska, -......:::ccccc0000 


Un. Construction Workers, 


No. Delegates 


South Bend, Indiana ............................ 


Un. Brewery Equipment, 


Angola, N@w York ©0...cc.:ccccecsecssseeeceee 


Harris County Newsvendors, 
Houston, Texas 





Un. Distillery Workers, 





Cheswick, Pa. . 
Un. Feed Mill Workers, 


Washington, Pa... 


Un. Dairy Workers, 


Mishawaka, Indiana ...................... 


Roosevelt College Office 
Employees, 


Chicago, Limbs neeceecceesesseeesseee 


Amalgamated LIU 


South Bend, Indiana .................. 


Un. Saw & Knife Workers, 
Millvale, Pa. 





Un. Window Washers, 
and Wall Cleaners, 


Denver, Colorado -....:cccssssesossseseesee 


Un. Bldg. Maintenance 
and Service Workers 





Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Un. Sugar Refinery Workers, 





Boston, Mass. 
CWA Office Workers, 


Washington, D.C... 


Un. Clerical Workers, 


South Bend, Indiana .................... 


Un. Clerical Workers, 


Detroit, Michigan. 0.000... 


Un. Clerical Employees, 


Washington, D. Cy enccecceccccsssenee 


Un. Office Workers, 


Portland, Oregon 2...ceccccccsccssesesee 


Un. Office Workers, 
Columbus, Ohio 





Federal Telephone & Radio 


Nutley, New Jersey -..-.ccccc 


Tobacco Stogie Machine 
Operators and Strippers, 


Wheeling, W.Va. -ccecseccssccsecessnseee 
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Allotted 


Delegate 
In Attendance 


Alex Hudson 
Frank Hoffman 
Ewald Sandner 
Jean Stulz 


Jos. Goney 
Paul Bennett 


Donald Thoms 


James Ritchie 
Ora] Garrison 


John Radzyminski 


Michael] Livoda 


James Harvey 
Francis J. Carmichael 
W. A. Smallwood 
Daniel Bedell 
Herbert McCreedy 
Thomas P, Moran 
Charlotte Kaupp 
John R. Rooney 


Arthur Hiemall 


D. D. Spasbo 





No. 


1711 


1712 


1714 


1726 


1729 


1736 


1742 


1745 


1746 


1747 


1751 


1753 


1754 


1755 


1768 


1771 


1772 


1774 


1779 


1780 





No. Delegates 


Name and Location 


Amalgamated Tobacco, 

Food and Allied, 

PRG CUII FO scat sss 
Un. Tannery Workers, 

Fulton County, New York ............... 
Un. Coffee, Tea, Spice 

and Allied Workers, 

Toledo, Ohio 
Engineers, Technicians and 
Clerical Workers, 

Long Island City. N.Y. ........:..... 
Un. Office Workers, 

Los Angeles, California «0.0.00... 
Federation Engineers, Chemists 
and Technicians, 

SPPAR MED PRS ER oo ssscasscsceseceescope sce 
Un. Lumbermill Workers, 
Winnfield, Louisiana 0.0.0.0... 
Un. Radiator Workers, 

Paducah, Ky. 
Un. Clerical Workers, 
ps a NAS 9 EL, Gee a eae ene ers Enee 
Columbia River Cannery 

and Allied Workers, 

Oregon 
Local Industria] Union, 

Deteot, NMChIgaN: os... 
Un. Ladies Sportswear, 

PROPER NT TIONAL sec spcesressccsssccsoncstocsissscin 
Grays Harbor Cannery Wkrs., 
Washington 
Local Industrial Union, 
Washington, Pennsylvania .............. 
Un. Creosote Workers, 

Winnfield, Louisiana... 
Warehousemen and Drivers, 
Limcoln, Nebraska -...cccccecccssscsesnesee 
Un. Office and Clerical Workers, 
Long Island City, New York ........ 
Un. Agricultural Products, 
UI IONE a cesesatscsennscspteev sens 
Un. Office Workers, 

Richmond, Virgimia .............cccceeee 
Un. Tobacco Workers, 

Lancaster, Pennsylvania .................... 














Allotted 





Delegate 
In Attendance 
George Ardelean 


John Strobel 


William S. George 


Jack Rosen 


Sylvia Yuster 


Charles Ford 
Edward M. Stone 
W. B. Taylor 


Marguerite Eddins 


Chester Dustin 
Walter Schaar 

H. L. McNamara 
Roy W. Atkinson 
James Malone 
Knox W. Walker 

J. H. Stocker 

M. M. Potoker 
Nicholas C. Dragon 
Ernest B. Pugh 


Walter Harris 








a 


No. Delegates Delegate 





No. Name and Location Allotted In Attendance 
1781 Un. Bakery and 

Confectioners, 

Berlin, Pennsylvania .....0.....000cc..- 1 William Theis 
1783 Un. Ladies Apparel, 

Evansville, Imdiama -.....0....0.ccccccccceccecee 1 Howard R. Hague 
1788 CWA Office Employees, 

Dallas, Texas 1 John V. Riffe 
1793 Un. Book Publishing Emp., 

New York: N.Y, —.. 02.2 1 James J. Leary 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN SAYRE: I move, Mr. Chairman, the partial 


report be accepted and the delegates seated. 
The motion was duly seconded and carried. 


SECRETARY CAREY: Chairman Haywood, I would like to call to the 
attention of the delegates that the printed convention program may be 
modified if the purposes of the Vice-Presidents and the Executive Board and 
Officers are carried out. It is our desire to end the convention Thursday 
afternoon. I call to your attention the fact the program sets forth a schedule 
for Friday, December 5th. It is our hope that on Friday, December 5th 
the newly elected Executive Board will be in session. If that can be arranged, 
with your cooperation, we will announce on Wednesday, quite likely, a special 
order of business, the election of officers, to take place in the afternoon 
session of Thursday. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF UNITED STATES 
SECRETARY CAREY: Mr. Chairman, a message from the White House: 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
Washington 
November 8, 1952 
Dear Mr. Murray: 

Please extend my cordial greetings to the officers, delegates and members 
attending the Fourteenth Annual Convention of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. They have my sincere good wishes for a successful meeting in 
the best interest of their unions, their fellow Americans and the communities 
they serve all over the Nation. 

We in this country have made great economic strides since your organiza- 
tion was founded. Wage earners have gained an ever-increasing standard 
of living with better wages and hours of work, employment for those who 
want it and broad social benefits for all our people. This has brought 
prosperity to farmers and been of prime importance in building up the 
resources of industry. Labor has played a leading part in the programs 
carried on for the common good and will continue to wield a strong en- 
lightened and patriotic influence. 

We Americans have met and solved many perplexing problems in recent 
years. In the years ahead we will be called upon to persist in our efforts 
to preserve peace and freedom against communist imperialism. This will 
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mean a continuation of high production, in cooperation with our allies, for our 
own safety and that of the free world. 

American workers can be depended on to do their full share in the 
difficult days that lie ahead. They will join all other groups of our country 
in giving wholehearted support to those measures which are essential in the 
national interest. Thus we will show the enemies of freedom that Americans 
are as one in a common cause against totalitarian ideologies. 

Very sincerely yours, 
/s/ HARRY TRUMAN 





Honorable Philip Murray, 

President, 

Congress of Industria] Organizations, 
718 Jackson Place, N. W,. 
Washington, D. C. 


REPORT OF PRESIDENT PHILIP MURRAY 


Copies of the Report of President Philip Murray to the Fourteenth 
Constitutional Convention were distributed to the delegates: 
The report follows in full: 





Report to the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 
By Philip Murray, President 


Cio: “. . . THE MARCH OF TRADE UNIONISM 
WILL CARRY FORWARD.” 


Greetings: 


The 14th Annual Convention of the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations opens in Los Angeles less than 
a fortnight after one of the most bitterly, contested 
Presidential campaigns in the history of the American 
Republic. 

This Report, completed two weeks before that elec- 
tion, ventures, of course, no prediction as to the out- 
come of either the Presidential] election or the Con- 
gressional elections. 

Whatever the outcome of the 1952 elections, it is 
safe to predict that democratic trade unionism in 
America will continue its forward progress. It will 
be better for the nation and its working people if the 
policies of government are favorable to the continued 
strengthening and development of our free and inde- 
pendent trade union organizations. But even if a hos- 
tile Administration or a hostile Congress were to sit in 
Washington, I am confident that the march of trade 
unionism will carry forward. 

Increasingly, during the past few years, Americans 
in every walk of life have come to realize the benefi- 
cial implications of trade unionism in.the American 
economy. 

Ask the merchant in the industrial town, ask the 
professional man, ask the farmer, what he sees in the 
effects of trade unionism and collective bargaining— 
and I think, in a steadily growing majority, his reply 
will show a keen recognition of the close relationship 
between his own welfare and that of the industrial 
workers. When wages are high, when employment is 
full and steady, the entire community cannot fail to 
enjoy the results, 

The great surge of prosperity that has been experi- 
enced not only by: industry but by the business and pro- 
fessional and farming blocs of our population are, in 
very large degree, related closely to the fact that 
workers’ wages are higher than ever before. 
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High Wage Philosophy 


The high wage philosophy which organized labor has 
preached and practiced for half a century in this coun- 
try is indispensable to continuing prosperity or to new 
vistas of economic growth. It is impossible to imagine 
an America prosperous without adequate and increas- 
ing wage levels. It is inconceivable that our millions 
of farmers can sell the products of their land in the 
absence of adequate and growing purchasing power in 
the hands of urban workers. 

Without trade uniopns—free trade unions, effective 
trade unions, militant trade unions, powerful trade 
unions—the workers of America, whether organized 
or unorganized, will simply not enjoy the fair division 
of the national wealth to which we are entitled. The 
steel dispute of 1952—lasting over a period of many 
months and attracting great public attention not only 
in America but throughout the world—demonstrated 
in clear fashion, as other smaller disputes in other in- 
dustries have also shown, that the deep-seated ac- 
quisitive instincts of corporation management over- 
come their sense of reason when wages are the issue. 
Many corporation executives, I am convinced, believe 
in the theory of high wages. The institutional adver- 
tisements of the corporations frequently praise the 
high wage philosophy. that underlies our American 
prosperity. But altogether too many corporations 
somehow cannot see their way clear to practicing that 
high wage philosophy. when it affects their own em- 
ployees. 


Unions Essential to Prosperity 


So, whether the employer be liberal or paternalistic, 
or reactionary and archaic, unionism is absolutely es- 
sential for the protection of the workers and for the 
strengthening of prosperity of community and nation. 

American labor must always look to the future with 
imagination, with faith in our destiny as a nation, with 
constant determination to push out the boundaries of 
our material well-being, our security as individuals 
and as a nation. We have faith in the ability of man 
to control, for peaceful and constructive objectives, 
the destinies of this world we inhabit. 

Despite the adverse effects of price inflation, despite 
the negative approach of too many men in the national 
Congress and the state legislatures, we have achieved 
truly remarkable economic progress in the last few 
years. Who, living in the midst of the 1930 depres- 
sion, could have foreseen the economic growth and 
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strengthening of the democratic system through which 
we have moved in recent years? When men were 
hungry and unemployed in that terrible winter 20 
years ago, it appeared as though the horizons of our 
world had narrowed so that our sights could encom- 
pass only a view of poverty and despair. 

There is a lesson in this for all of us. 

During the next two decades, we have it in our 
power to expand still further the American standard 
of living, our security, and our defense of human 
dignity to extents which we cannot yet imagine are 
possible. We can do so if we meet the future with 
confidence and with the intelligent application of in- 
telligent policies. 


In a nation so abounding in natural resources and 
in technical knowledge, we should be able to devise 
plans and projects that will bring the benefits of our 
society to those large groups at the bottom of the 
economic ladder to whom the bright sun of general 
prosperity is still as far distant as the daylight seen 
from the bottom of a mine shaft. We should be able, 
by: genera] agreement, to provide that necessary se- 
curity against the hazards of illness, of old age, of dis- 
ability, of unemployment which dominate the lives and 
thoughts of so many citizens. 


CIO on Right Path 


I am proud that the unions of the CIO have con- 
stantly moved along these paths. Through our pen- 
sion and health and welfare programs, we have made 
a start. Through our insistent pressure upon the Con- 
gress and the state legislatures, we have succeeded in 
improving and expanding the social welfare structure 
created during the New Deal of President Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt. 

We cannot, however, rest on our laurels. Even those 
elder citizens protected by our pension programs live 
on far lower income, in the years of their retirement, 
than they deserve from a nation which should be grate- 
ful for their years of industrial productivity. For 
those of our elder citizens who must rely on social se- 
curity benefits alone, the hardship grows as prices in- 
crease. These people receive a shoddy. treatment as a 
result of the inflationary spiral. We would be remiss 
in our duty as union members and citizens if we failed 
for a moment to maintain our effective pleading for 
these senior members of the community. 

Nor can we ignore the fact that the inflationary 
process has cheapened the value of the pension pro- 
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grams which so many of our unions have been able to 
work out with the companies in their industries. 
Higher prices for consumer goods have cut the value 
of these programs, so that our senior citizens are faced 
by a constant and degrading effort to stretch their 
meager incomes to pay for decent food, for rent and 
clothing. The improvement of their economic status 
thus becomes a matter of collective bargaining interest 
as well as legislative interest to every union in our 
organization. 


Guaranteed Annual Wage 


I am convinced, too, that we must buckle down— 
labor, management, government—to more effective 
thinking and working on the problem of technological 
unemployment. The guaranteed annual wage offers a 
method for tiding workers over periods of unforeseen 
removal from the payroll. The guaranteed annual 
wage is practicable and it can be financed without 
undue hardship upon the corporations, which are mak- 
ing record or near-record profits. 

The guaranteed annual wage, furthermore, would 
benefit not only those who receive it but all the other 
groups in the community which are so dependent upon 
the buying power of industrial workers. The guaran- 
teed annual wage will not solve all our problems, of 
course; we recognize there is no one cure-all. But the 
guaranteed annual wage can keep the national econ- 
omy from faltering at crucial points. It can prevent 
that sudden loss of altitude which can hur! the strato- 
cruiser that is our national economy down suddenly on 
to the jagged peaks of insecurity and economic danger. 
It is a precaution against economic disaster that we 
cannot afford to neglect. 

We should be able to attain this mutually desirable 
objective of guaranteed annual wages without strife, 
dispute and strike. Here is one aspect of social engi- 
neering in which the corporate leaders of America 
should demonstrate for once an understanding of the 
problem, of the needs of the nation and the people, and 
engage in common sense studying and bargaining. 
Think of the tremendous impact, not only at home but 
overseas as well, if management and labor could get 
together for joint discussion, joint planning and joint 
adoption of a system of guaranteed annual wages 
through the collective bargaining process. 


Industrial Strife 
During the past year, there has been industrial strife 
in America. I need not report the details of the long 
steel dispute to the delegates to this Convention. On 
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behalf of the United Steelworkers of America, I ex- 
press our heartfelt thanks for the splendid and heart- 
warming evidence of your support, both moral and 
financial, upon which the steelworkers knew they 
could always rely throughout that eight-month dispute 
and the eight-week strike. 

That strike was necessary to assure the achievement 
by the steelworkers of equitable economic benefits and 
of needed and desirable security for the union. Yet, it 
could have been averted by a wiser, more enlightened 
attitude on the part of corporation management. 

Other unions in the CIO, I know, have had similar 
experiences and similar reflections. Desiring indus- 
trial peace and labor-management cooperation, we 
have all too often run head-on into a stony cliff of 
stand-pat, nearsighted, narrow-minded resistance from 
employers. The spokesmen of many great corporations 
revile us or sneer at us when we express the fear that 
they are maneuvering to smash our trade union organ- 
izations. Some of them—and, fortunately, the num- 
ber is increasing—have publicly stated that they. wish 
to live with us in a spirit of cooperation and under- 
standing. We hope so, and we are ready to meet them 
half way. But in too many corporations, these senti- 
ments are never expressed; and in too many others, the 
corporation executives appear to feel that the mere 
expression of words is a substitute for positive con- 
structive action. We can only hope that the increas- 
ing recognition of the importance of our unions in the 
economic life of America will produce, in the year 
ahead, new and decisive evidence of management’s de- 
sire to work out our common problems in intelligent 
and peaceful ways. 


Anti-Labor Business Groups 


Perhaps the time has come to ask those businessmen 
who either practice or preach a philosophy of friend- 
ship for labor, whether the time has not arrived to 
work decisively within the business organizations to 
which they belong for a change in attitude. Irrespon- 
sible propaganda organizations like the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers and the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce continue to prate the slogans against labor 
that they used 10 to 20 years ago. They continue to 
plot methods for attacking our unions. They continue 
to lobby in the halls of Congress and the state legisla- 
tures against each and every responsible proposal for 
improving labor-management relations and for extend- 
ing the social welfare policy of the government. 

Even now, as this report is being written, there are 
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reliable reports in Washington that the NAM and the 
Chamber of Commerce, in the hope of a Republican 
victory on November 4, are plotting and conspiring to 
devise new and stringent amendments to the Taft- 

Hartley Act. 

Who wants these amendments? The steel industry, 
whose principal spokesman has called for the letting 
of bygones be bygones and the development of a new 
era of cooperation between union and company? 

The automobile industry, which has lived in a period 
of industrial peace with the United Automobile Work- 
ers, CIO? 

The clothing manufacturers, whose relationship with 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers has been a model 
through the years for enlightened relations? 

‘The maritime industry, whose relations with the 
National Maritime Union have been steadily more con- 
structive and understanding? Or any of a score of 
other industries where there are increasing areas of 
labor-management cooperation and good will? 

For whom do the NAM and the Chamber speak? 
Do they really represent the attitudes of responsible 
and intelligent management when they express the 
harebrained and deleterious proposals to hit labor, 
which constantly pour from their lobbying offices like 
water from a mountain spring? 

If they do not speak for the responsible corpora- 
tions, the corporations should give consideration to 
repudiating these organizations of reactionary die- 
hards. 


Taft-Hartley Bad for America 


The Republican platform has clearly made the Taft- 
Hartley Act a partisan political issue. It should not 
be so. The Taft-Hartley Act is bad for labor, bad for 
business, and accordingly, bad for America. 

A mounting wave of evidence proves that Taft-Hart- 
ley has contravened the words of its preamble and 
Officially stated purpose. Reports by Congressional 
groups, by professional students of labor-management 
relations, and by many people with no special ax to 
grind, have all demonstrated that the Taft-Hartley 
Act damages, rather than promotes, collective bargain- 
ing. The Senate Labor Committee, in an exhaustive 
report on the effects of Taft-Hartley in the South, has 
shown that the Taft-Hartley Act has the direct effect 
of preventing workers from joining unions of their 
choosing. Such a law thus flies in the face of our 
established and accepted national policy that workers 
should have free choice to join unions for their eco- 
nomic improvement and protection. 
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The recently retired director of the Federal Media- 
tion service, the estimable Cyrus Ching, pointed out in 
a recent annual report that the national emergency 
sections of Taft-Hartley promote disputes rather than 
industrial peace; and he noted that the so-called 80-day 
“cooling off” period was in reality a “warming-up” 
process in industrial disputes. 

Direct evidence of this could be observed in the 1952 
steel dispute. The wolf-pack cry of big business and 
the conservative press for a Taft-Hartley injunction 
against the United Steelworkers diminished, to a no- 
ticeable degree, the desire of the steel companies to 
bargain—and thus prolonged the dispute. 

It was only through the admirable and stubborn be- 
lief of President Truman that the injunction should not 
be used to punish the right and reward the wrong, that 
the most serious crisis the American labor movement 
had faced in years, if not in decades, was averted. The 
members of the CIO, I am certain, will always remem- 
ber, with gratitude and thanks, the courage which our 
Chief Executive displayed in resisting the terrible pres- 
sure of this insistent propaganda campaign to make a 
critical dispute approach the stage of industrial dis- 
aster. 


Jurisdictional Disputes Plan 


I can report with profound pleasure that the first 
year of experience under the CIO Jurisdictional Dis- 
putes Plan has been an unqualified success. By the 
early part of 1952, all of our affiliated International 
Unions had formally signed the “Agreement Govern- 
ing Organizational Disputes”. Dr. George W. Taylor, 
an outstanding expert on labor-management relations 
and on union problems, was retained as Arbitrator 
under the plan. Working in close cooperation with the 
Executive Vice-President and with the International 
Unions whose disputes have come up for adjudication, 
Dr. Taylor has handed down arbitration decisions on 
seven cases up to the time of the writing of this report, 
and decisions are pending on six others. 

It is clear that in adopting this mechanism for the 
settling of internal CIO jurisdictional disputes, the 
CIO has done a remarkable piece of pioneering. The 
unions which have signed this agreement and partici- 
pated in the rational settlement of disputes are to be 
congratulated for their spirit cf intelligent self-in- 
terest. 

It should also be noted that a major by-product of 
the work of Dr. Taylor has been a completely im- 
proved climate in the field of these jurisdictional mat- 
ters. The mere existence of a fair and impartial 
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method of settling such disputes has had the effect of 
making the disputants more willing to settle their 
intra-union differences amicably and informally, 

I think it is safe to say that through the adoption 
of the “Agreement Governing Organizational Dis- 
putes,” through the outstanding work of Dr. Taylor, 
and through the cooperation of the Organization De- 
partment and the affiliated unions, we have corrected 
a situation which threatened the harmony of our or- 
ganization a year or two ago. 


Problems Confronting Congress 


When the 83rd Congress convenes in January, the 
issues and the bills which we have long supported will 
undoubtedly be introduced again. Whatever the com- 
position of the new Congress, the same problems that 
have faced the country during recent years will still be 
with us, and we will continue to work for their solution. 

It is more obvious every day that the United States 
must take a stand against on-rushing inflation. It is 
obvious that we must consistently work for a tax pro- 
gram that will produce the revenue needed by our 
country in building defenses against communist im- 
perialism, and equally obvious that, in permitting the 
wealthy to escape their fair share of the tax burden 
through loopholes and special privileges in the tax laws, 
we are creating hardship and unfairness for the mil- 
lions of people in the lower and middle income brack- 
ets. 

The rising tide of prices makes inevitable the read- 
justment of minimum wage rates under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act so that that law will have real meaning 
as a floor of wages and as a barrier against exploita- 
tion. Similarly, we must be alert to keep social secu- 
rity old age benefits at such levels that a decent hu- 
man existence is possible for the beneficiaries. 

America has a long-neglected duty to strengthen our 
civil rights laws. We can make a start at the begin- 
ning of the 83rd Congress, by winning revision of Rule 
22, that Republican device for insuring filibuster oppo- 
sition to civil rights legislation. 

Large sections of the historic report of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Civil Rights have been pigeon- 
holed by the majority coalition that has dominated 
Congress for so many years. In 1953 the CIO will use 
all its power and influence to pull all these neglected 
bills and proposals out of the pigeonholes and to place 
them on the statute books where they belong. 

During the past year, as in previous periods, the CIO 
has continued to work diligently in the vineyard of civil 
rights. Through our National CIO Committee to Abol- 
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ish Discrimination, through similar committees estab- 
lished by a number of International Unions, and in the 
day-to-day work of our unions and Councils, the CIO 
has shown itself to be a living example of civil rights 
in action. Those who say that advances in the field 
of civil rights are impracticable should look to the 
CIO for their answer. 

Not only is civil rights progress compatible with the 
interest and welfare of our organization and its mem- 
bers, but our progress in civil rights has given us new 
internal strength. 

We shall not be deterred from moving along this path 
towards better Americanism. 


Election’s Effect on Our Allies 


Our allies in the free world have long been looking 
to America for moral and spiritual leadership in these 
matters, which, in the long run, rank in importance 
with the short-run necessities of military preparation 
and defense. There is abundant evidence that the 
peoples of Europe, Asia, Africa and Latin America 
have been confused and bewildered by many of the in- 
temperate and thoughtless speeches of the 1952 po- 
litical campaign. We owe it to ourselves and to our 
friends and neighbors abroad to remove that confusion 
and to show them that the American democratic sys- 
tem is flexible and capable of reacting quickly and 
forthrightly to the needs of its people. 

We have gone a long way toward achieving respect 
abroad by our decisive resistance to communist aggres- 
sion in Korea. We have spoken, not only with words, 
but with the lives of our young men, to show that we 
will not allow aggression to succeed. It is clear that 
the successful resistance to Soviet aggression under- 
taken by the people of America and our friends in the 
United Nations has, over the last two years, increased 
the will of the free world to defend itself. 

If a cease fire is not arrived at in Korea, the blame 
rests squarely on the Kremlin and its agents in Peking. 
Our negotiators at the truce table in Panmunjon have 
patiently sought an honorable settlement. Our govern- 
ment has the support of all decent Americans in its 
determination that no prisoner shall be compelled to 
return to the communists against his will. 

Since the beginning of the Korean hostilities, the 
position of the CIO has been principled, firm and con- 
sistent. We have supported our government and the 
United Nations in their efforts to smash this Soviet- 
inspired move of aggression and imperialism. In Con- 
gress we have at all times called for the appropriation 
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of sufficient funds to build our military defenses and 
to aid the free world. The CIO has spoken out against 
appeasement, and it has lent its support to those who 
call for a realistic, long-range program to resist com- 
munist infiltration and for the development of social 
and economic conditions which will make communist 
propaganda unattractive to any people. 

There are signs that elsewhere in the world Soviet 
aggressive imperialism has been restrained by the 
progress of economic recovery and military rearma- 
ment in the free world—processes stimulated by co- 
operation between our government and other free coun- 
tries. 


Free World Cannot Relax 


But the free world cannot relax. Whatever the zig- 
zags of the Soviet line, there is yet no reason to believe 
there has been any change in their drive for a totali- 
tarian world. 

I know it is the intent of the members of the CIO, 
and of the people of America as a whole, to continue 
the support of the United Nations and to strive to 
strengthen that world organization in its powers to 
take collective action for collective security in defense 
of individual nations and individual peoples. The United 
Nations remains the great hope of the world for peace 
and freedom. 

Supplemented by our own constructive programs of 
information, of mutual security, and of technical assist- 
ance to the underdeveloped areas of the world, the for- 
eign policy of the American people and their govern- 
ment will strengthen democracy in its years of chal- 
lenge from the Kremlin. 

In the year ahead, as in the years gone by, the CIO 
will play a leading role in the struggle for human free- 
dom—in the continuous battle of God-loving men and 
women against racial persecution, intolerance, selfish- 
ness and greed. 


OUR ECONOMY 


I. Economic Stabilization 


The national economy has been characterized by an 
uneasy balance in the past year. The post-Korean in- 
flationary price level has become frozen into the econ- 
omy. Declines in some prices have been largely offset 
by rises in others. Consumers’ prices, generally, have 
crept upward while raw material and wholesale price 
indexes have slipped from their 1951 highs. 
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Despite high national levels of employment and pro- 
duction, there have been signs of weakness. Post- 
Korean iniic ion distorted domestic markets and 
pressed down on wage and Salary earners and pen- 
sioners. 

The inflationary price level priced many families 
out of the markets. The buying power of large groups 
of the population has failed to keep pace with the 
economy’s ability to produce civilian goods and serv- 
ices. The index of durable goods production (such as 
steel and other metal products)—related to the de- 
fense effort—has continued to show strength. But the 
non-durable goods production index (textiles, clothing, 
shoes) has reflected the uneasy levels of consumer 
spending since the spring of 1951. And there is 
neither a widespread backlog of consumer demand, 
nor any substantial consumer savings among low and 
middle-income families that can be easily converted 
into spending. 

This condition is a sign of danger, if continued into 
the near future, when the government’s defense ex- 
penditures are scheduled to level off and when busi- 
ness spending for new plant and equipment is expected 
to decline. Internal weaknesses in the economy at 
present—inadequate consumer buying power as com- 
pared with our ability to produce an increasing output 
of consumer goods—indicate the possibility of an eco- 
nomic downturn after the leveling off of defense ex- 
penditures. 


Signs of Danger 


From within the economy, there is the danger of a 
deflationary tendency. Yet, tensions on the interna- 
tional scene present the threat of resumed inflationary 
pressures. 

Defense expenditures are now scheduled to level off 
about mid-1953 and to decline somewhat in 1954 and 
1955. But they will remain at relatively high levels— 
as compared with the pre-Korean period—for many 
years to come. Further outbreaks of international 
aggression or violence may make it necessary to step 
up sharply our expenditures and production for na- 
tional defense. 

The danger of further communist aggression persists. 
There are constant reports of rumblings throughout 
the Middle and Far East. A new outbreak of com- 
munist aggression can have an unstabilizing effect on 
our economy at home. A violent eruption in Asia or 
Africa could change the economic scene—setting off 
a new wave of inflationary pressures. Sharp rises in 
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the prices of a few raw materials could start a wave 
of business hoarding, a buying spree and price gouging. 

After the Korean war started, it took more than 
two months before an economic stabilization law was 
passed and several more months to establish a price 
control agency. When controls were finally estab- 
lished—seven months after the war in Korea began— 
there were few meaningful price rollbacks. 

The consequence of Congressional indecision in those 
early months after the Korean outbreak has been a 
price level that is now about 12 percent above June 
1950. That experience should have taught us all the 
importance of nipping inflationary pressures in the 
bud. 


Weakening Amendments 


The economic stabilization law that Congress finally 
produced—the Defense Production Act—was inade- 
quate from the start. And it has been whittled away 
with weakening amendments since then. 

From the very beginning, it was impossible to con- 
trol food prices effectively. Amendments to the Act 
in 1951 and 1952 have eliminated completely any hope 
of placing firm controls on food prices under the exist- 
ing law. 

It has been impossible, under the terms of the Act, 
to place margin (down-payment) controls on the 
commodity exchanges where raw materials (such as 
tin, lead, wool, cotton, wheat) are bought and sold. 
While down-payment margins for purchases on the 
stock exchanges were increased to 75 percent, under 
authority of New Deal legislation, in an attempt to 
curb speculation—during the wave of post-Korean in- 
flation—the commodity exchanges were left scot free. 

No attempt was made to control effectively the ex- 
tension of commercial loans—which fired the engines 
of inflation after the Korean outbreak. On the other 
hand, rather inflexible controls for consumer and hous- 
ing credit—with insufficient concern for the needs of 
low and middle income families—were imposed by 
the Federal Reserve Board. And now, under the terms 
of the 1952 amendments to the law, those credit con- 
trols have been removed. 

Last year’s Capehart Amendment was amended by 
the 1952 session of the Congress to provide that any 
manufacturer or processor of an agricultural com- 
modity has the same right to pass cost increases on 
to the ‘consumer, as do manufacturers and processors 
of non-agricultural commodities. The —Herlong 
Amendment of 1951 was amended this year to provide 
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wholesalers and retailers of processed agricultural 
commodities with the right to base their prices on 
pre-Korean percentage mark-ups. Processors of ag- 
ricultural commodities are also guaranteed “normal” 
mark-ups in establishing price control ceilings. Since 
prices of agricultural commodities can be controlled 
effectively only at the parity price—a fluctuating level 
that depends on the prices of goods the farmers buy— 
processors’, wholesalers’ and retailers’ “normal” mark- 
ups have to be added to fluctuating farm prices in 
setting OPS ceilings. 

Cost-increase pass-throughs and percentage mark- 
ups have been extended into a comprehensive system 
of price escalation. These provisions of the Act could 
result in a legalized price spiral under conditions of 
sharp inflationary pressures. 

Furthermore, the Defense Production Act exempts 
fresh and processed fruits and vegetables from price 
control. And federal rent control was terminated on 
September 30, 1952—under the terms of the Act—ex- 
cept in critical defense housing areas or localities 
whose legislative bodies requested continuance of fed- 
eral rent control. Additional 1952 amendments to the 
law further undermined the possibility of an effective 
stabilization program. 

Fortunately, widespread inflationary pressures have 
subsided. Parts of the economy—consumer goods, 
such as textiles, clothing and shoes—were soft for 
many months and some industries continue to be soft. 


Suspension of Controls 


Congress established an April 30, 1953, termination 
date for price and wage controls and a June 30, 1953, 
termination date for production and other controls un- 
der the Act. In so doing, the price and wage sta- 
bilization agencies were directed to suspend those 
price and wage regulations that are viewed as no 
longer necessary for economic stability. 

In addition to the Act’s specific exemptions from 
price control and its pass-through provisions, the Office 
of Price Stabilization is now engaged in a program 
of suspending price controls. As of October 1, less 
than half of the cost of living was under effective con- 
trol. 

The completion of the contemplated suspension pro- 
gram will leave about a third of the cost of living un- 
der effective control. And OPS has loosened its inter- 
pretation of the industry earnings’ standard—its own 
regulation for granting price relief in cases of hard- 
ships on industry. Production controls, under the pro- 
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duction agencies, are also in the process of being loos- 
ened. 

As a result of the restrictions of both the Defense 
Production Act and Congressional failure to appro- 
priate adequate funds, OPS has already cut its staff 
more than half and plans additional staff reductions. 
Last June, OPS had 12,500 employees; in September 
its staff had been cut to 5875. The price control agency 
plans a reduction to 4000 employees by January and 
additional sharp staff reductions are planned to take 
place by April 1953. 

We are compelled to face the fact that there no 
longer is a comprehensive price control program. Price 
controls and the price contro] agency have been in the 
process of liquidation for the past few months. 


Wages Controlled 


The Wage Stabilization Board, on the other hand, 
has given no indication as of October 1, of terminat- 
ing, suspending or loosening wage controls. Workers 
who produce and distribute the many lines of goods 
whose prices are exempt or suspended from price con- 
trols still find their wages subject to WSB control. 

Wages, in effect, are controlled at several levels. 
Adjustments in wages, fringes or other working con- 
ditions are negotiated by unions with management; 
market conditions and management both act as fac- 
tors controlling such adjustments. The rules, regula- 
tions and time lag imposed by the WSB are an addi- 
tional controlling factor. In some of the soft parts 
of the economy, wage controls have become meaning- 
less in the past several months, because unions in 
those economic areas have been engaged in battles to 
maintain current wages and working conditions 
against management attempts to obtain reductions. 


There was a backlog of about 12,000 cases pending 
before the Wage Stabilization Board at the end of 
September; 3000 national Board cases and 9000 cases 
before the regional boards. Many of those cases had 
been pending for three months or more. There were 
some 170 cases before the Board at that time that 
had been held up for as long as a year because the 
WSB failed to adopt a productivity wage adjustment 
regulation. Of the close to 300 cases closed by the 
national office of the WSB last June, about 25 percent 
had been filed in 1951—six months or more before. 
And of the cases closed by the WSB—nationally and 
regionally—through July 25, one-sixth had been modi- 
fied or denied. 

When organized labor decided, through the United 
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Labor Policy Committee, to accept wage stabilization, 
it was specifically and emphatically stated that wage 
stabilization can be viewed favorably. only as part of 
an over-all economic stabilization program. The CIO 
stated time and again that the effective control of 
living costs is a prerequisite for acceptance of wage 
stabilization. 

Congress provided the government with an inade- 
quate economic stabilization law in 1950. It made the 
law much weaker by a series of amendments in the 
two years that followed. Administration of the weak 
authority of the law has not always been firm and 
effective. And now, the price control program is be- 
ing abandoned—as a result of Congressional action 
and soft markets. 

The facts—a weak law, soft markets in some parts 
of the economy, and collapsing price and production 
controls—are clear. The basis for maintaining wage 
controls under these conditions at present no longer 
exists. 


Standby Controls Needed 


However, there is still the possibility of resumed 
widespread inflationary pressures which necessitates 
enactment of standby control legislation. Statutory 
authority for a comprehensive economic stabilization 
program is needed, so long as the possibility of new 
inflationary pressures—arising out of international 
tensions—persists. 

The economy cannot afford the luxury of enduring 
another wave of inflation. We should not be com- 
pelled again—when confronted by daily price hikes— 
to wait many months for a stabilization law to be 
passed and agencies to be established, as we did after 
the Korean outbreak. 

The new Congress should arm the government with 
authority to impose controls—indirect, as well as di- 
rect controls—whenever necessary, without the legis- 
lative and administrative delays that occurred in 1950. 
Such controls should be imposed immediately, if 
living costs—especially food prices and rents—move 
up steadily. If food prices do not continue to rise, 
there will still be the need for selective controls on 
the prices of those raw materials yet affected by the 
pressure of defense production. 

Standby. legislation for a comprehensive stabiliza- 
tion program should be enacted to enable our govern- 
ment to curb new inflationary pressures that may arise. 
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Skeleton staffs should be maintained to follow price, 
production, raw material supply, labor market and 
credit trends—including commercial as well as con- 
sumer credit—and to report and recommend action, if 
necessary, to the President and to the Congress. Such 
staffs can also be transformed, without administra- 
tive delays, into the cores of stabilization agencies, if 
over-all controls are imposed. 


II. Business Price Policy 


The ability of the American economy to sustain 
steady growth depends, in large measure, on the price 
policies which business pursues. A constantly expand- 
ing market for the output of industry requires price 
and profit policies of restraint. Only. through a price 
policy based on narrow profit margins for each unit 
of output can mass markets be more firmly established 
and maintained. And such a policy can assure high 
levels of aggregate profits, based on high volume sales. 

But this has not been the price and profit practice 
of most of American business. As in the 1920’s, busi- 
ness generally has taken advantage of high levels of 
demand in recent years to extract the highest possible 
profit. In addition, administered and monopolistic 
price arrangements have been frequently used to keep 
profit margins and prices high, despite the econo- 
mies of high volume production and rising produc- 
tivity. 

High prices—growing out of excessive profit mar- 
gins, as well as inflationary pressures—endanger the 
continued expansion and development of the economy. 
This condition must be countered now if the mass 
consumption base of the economy is to be maintained 
and strengthened. It is of no value to wait until a 
depression is upon us to start a rash of price-paring 
in an atmosphere of shrinking markets, panic and fear 
of bankruptcy. 

Since 1940, the increasing volume of production and 
sales—in markets guaranteed, in varying degrees, by 
government purchases—has been accompanied by ris- 
ing prices and high profits per unit of output. Business 
Week, in its issue of September 6, 1952, aptly described 
this tendency when it wrote: 

“. . . for years most businesses operated in sellers’ 
markets most of the time. It was relatively easy for 
them to maintain—and usually increase—their profit 
margins by producing more goods and upping the 
price tags.” 
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High Profits Policy 


Business policy has been dominated by a belief that 
prices must be set high enough to return high profits 
at moderate or even low levels of production. High 
profit margins have been achieved and maintained by 
setting prices on the basis of relatively. low break- 
even points. 

Industry has been following a policy of attempting 
to break even long before reaching full capacity. In 
other words, the price structures and profit margins 
of industry generally have been set so high as to en- 
able them to cover all costs and expenses—raw mate- 
rials, wages, interest, depreciation, etc_—when operat- 
ing at low percentages of capacity. 

An indication of business profitability and profit 
margins can be seen by examining the rates of return 
on net worth (profit as a percent of stockholders’ 
equity in the business). This tells what the return 
is on the investment. 

Profits before taxes of manufacturing corporations 
were at a 25.5 percent rate of return in 1947. The 
rate of return rose to 25.6 percent in 1948, declined to 
18.5 percent during the recession of the following 
year, and zoomed up to 27.8 percent in 1950 and to 
28.6 percent in 1951. 

Manufacturing corporation profits after taxes in 
1950 were at a 15.4 percent rate of return on net 
worth. Increased corporate taxes brought down the 
1951 rate of return to 12.5 percent. At that rate of 
return, one can regain the price of an investment in 
merely eight years. 

Increased tax rates and softening markets in some 
parts of the economy have brought down the rates 
of return for profits after taxes to levels that are yet 
exceedingly high. Profit margins of some industries 
have also been narrowed in recent months, but gener- 
ally they are still at excessively high levels. ‘To date 
the pinch isn’t producing earth-shaking results,” 
Business Week wrote recently, for profits after taxes 
in 1952 will still look “handsome alongside some ear- 
lier postwar years.” High profits and high rates of 
return on investment indicate that business could 
operate on considerably lower profit margins and still 
obtain reasonable returns. 


Cost Pass-Throughs 


In an attempt to maintain high profit margins, in- 
dustry has tried to sell the idea that any wage increase 
—or increase in other costs—must lead inevitably to 
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a price rise. This propaganda has been accompanied 
by passing on cost increases to consumers. Industry. 
has taken advantage of wage increases to raise prices 
far more than any increase in labor costs. 

It is erroneous to believe that high wages neces- 
sarily mean high production costs.. F'requently, they 
mean the reverse. 

The development of the American economy stands 
as testimony to the fact that increasing output per 
manhour (productivity) should enable business to raise 
wages, reduce prices and operate profitably. Rising 
productivity makes it possible for business to absorb 
cost increases, up to a point, without any harm to its 
profit-making ability. For as output per manhour 
rises, the labor cost per unit decreases. And unless 
the benefits of increasing output per manhour are 
shared with workers—through wage increases—and 
with consumers—through price reductions—those ben- 
efits will go only to business and create the distortions 
and imbalances that preclude stable growth in the 


long run. 


Top Wages—Lowest Costs 


Productive efficiency is often a far more important 
factor than wage rates in determining costs of pro- 
duction. A wartime study, by. Professor Frederick H. 
Harbison of the University of Chicago, to determine 
labor costs in four plants in the Chicago area, dem- 
onstrates this point. The plants were all equipped 
with the same government-owned machinery, all were 
producing the identical gas masks and each had to 
meet approximately the same production schedule. 
But the study disclosed that: 

“In the most efficient plant the direct labor cost 
per gas mask assembly was approximately 52 cents. 
In the other three plants, the unit labor costs varied 
from about 61 cents to 87 cents. The workers in the 
plant with the 52-cent labor cost had average take- 
home pay of approximately $1.17 an hour, whereas 
the take-home pay of employees in the other plants 
ranged from about 72 cents to $1 per hour. To top 
it off, the total cost of gas masks in the most efficient 
plant was less than that of any of the other manu- 
facturers.” 

In this case, the lowest unit labor cost and the low- 
est total cost per unit were found in the highest wage 
plant. More efficient lay-out, better worker morale 
and more efficient management may have been the 
reason for this condition. Perhaps wage increases in 
the high-cost plants could have induced their manage- 
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ments to become more efficient and thereby to reduce 
both unit labor costs and total costs per unit. For it 
frequently has been observed that trade union pres- 
sure for wage increases serves as an impetus to man- 
agement to reduce unit production costs through im- 
proved efficiency. Organized labor’s pressures on man- 
agement, in recent years, have contributed consider- 
ably to the improving efficiency of industry. 


Productivity Rising Rapidly 


The national economy’s productive efficiency has 
been rising rapidly in recent years. In the decade 
from 1940 to 1950, output per manhour in the private 
part of the economy. rose at an annual rate of almost 
3 percent—despite the ill effects of converting to war- 
time production and reconversion after the war. Since 
1948, output per manhour in the private part of the 
economy has been rising at an average rate of about 
4 percent a year. Rising productivity tends to reduce 
unit labor costs and total production costs per unit 
and it makes cost absorption possible. 

High volume operations also produce lower unit 
production costs than do low volume operations. When 
volume is high, fixed overhead charges are divided 
among a larger number of units than when volume 
is low. 

It should be noted that the period from 1940 has 
been generally one of high volume operations—re- 
sulting, in part, from government purchases of output. 
These high volumes of production—and their effect 
in maintaining low unit overhead—have made possible 
relatively low costs of production per unit. 

While the volume of production—as well as output 
per manhour and industrial efficiency—has a signifi- 
cant effect on unit costs, it is also apparent that the 
cost of labor is only one among all of industry’s costs. 
Although the proportion of labor costs to sales prices 
varies from industry, direct wages and salaries aver- 
age about 23 percent of the sales prices of industry 
as a whole. The Standard & Poor’s business financial 
reporting service has indicated that direct wages and 
salaries were 22.5 percent of industry’s sales dollar in 
1950, which included six months of post-Korean infla- 
tion; 23.5 percent in the recession year 1949; and 23.3 
percent in 1948, a year of boom activities. 

Although labor costs are only one factor in produc- 
tion costs, industry seems to behave as if it were the 
only factor. A 10 percent wage increase frequently 
has been followed by a 10 percent price rise—al- 
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though the increase in total unit costs was much less 
than that percentage. Had each employer in the post- 
war years subjected himself to the restraint of cost- 
absorption—especially at the raw and semi-finished 
material levels—the pyramiding of excessive price rises 
throughout the economy could have been curbed. 


Absorption of Wage Increases 


With labor costs as only one among all of industry’s 
costs, with high volume production and with produc- 
tivity. rising rapidly, it is clear that industry could 
have absorbed all—or a large part—of the wage in- 
creases obtained by workers, without raising prices. 
But all through the post-war years, there has been 
little attempt by industry to absorb increased costs. 

The practice of passing through cost increases to 
consumers was given legal recognition and statutory 
sanction in the 1951 Capehart and Herlong Amend- 
ments to the Defense Production Act. As part of the 
price control effort, the Capehart Amendment made 
it possible for manufacturers of non-agricultural com- 
modities to pass on to consumers all cost increases 
that occurred before July 26, 1951. And the Herlong 
Amendment declared that OPS ceilings for whole- 
salers and retailers must be based on customary pre- 
Korean percentage mark-ups. 

Congress amended the Act in 1952 to provide a com- 
prehensive system of cost pass-throughs and protec- 
tion of profit margins, as part of the economic stabili- 
zation law. The Capehart Amendment was amended 
to cover manufacturers and processors of agricultural 
commodities. The Williams Amendment stated that 
whenever price ceilings are imposed on agricultural 
commodities at the farm level, the ceilings on proc- 
essed agricultural goods must guarantee “normal” 
mark-ups to processors, wholesalers and retailers. The 
law gives special protection to the interests of manu- 
facturers, wholesalers and retailers by permitting 
them to maintain high profit margins. 

In its interpretation of the Act, the price stabiliza- 
tion agency, too, has permitted the passing through 
of increased costs to consumers. On September 10, 
1952, OPS issued a regulation to permit business to 
pass the price increases for steel, pig iron, copper and 
aluminum through the various stages of manufacture 
to consumers. The regulation stated that “it permits 
manufacturers to adjust their ceiling prices in order 
to ‘pass through’ increases in costs resulting from 
ceiling price increases for steel, pig iron, copper and 
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aluminum. Adjustments may be made by primary 
processors as well as by manufacturers at subsequent 
stages of processing.” 

The process of cost pass-throughs is, in part, a de- 
parture from the past development of the American 
economy. Monopolistic practices and administered 
price arrangements kept profit margins high. But in the 
long run, the search for domestic markets and vary- 
ing degrees of competition brought on some amount 
of cost absorption. This was especially true of new 
industries—such as the radio industry in the 1920’s— 
and as productive efficiency improved, new markets 
for the mass consumption of those products were 
opened up by reducing prices, although the price re- 
ductions did not always adequately reflect the decline 
in unit costs. But the years since 1940 have seen a 
widespread practice of cost pass-throughs—despite 
high volume operations and rapid advances in tech- 
nology: and productive efficiency. 


High Prices Cut Buying Power 


High prices—resulting not only from these pass- 
throughs and business pricing policies, but also from 
post-Korean inflation—have been cutting into the 
value of workers’ earnings. The buying power of 
average straight-time hourly earnings of workers in 
manufacturing industries rose less than 2 percent 
between June 1950 and June 1952—two years of rap- 
idly rising output per manhour. Manufacturing work- 
ers’ average weekly earnings—in June 1952 dollars— 
rose from $65.42 to $66.98 in that same period, an 
increase of merely 214 percent. 

The buying power of average weekly earnings— 
after taxes—has actually declined in the past two 
years. In June 1952 dollars, the average weekly earn- 
ings—after taxes—of manufacturing workers with 
three dependents declined from $63.84 in June 1950 to 
$62.84 in June 1952—a decline of more than 1% per- 
cent. 

Some workers—organized workers for the most part 
—have been barely. able to keep up with rising prices. 
Others have seen the buying power of their weekly 
earnings decline in the period since the Korean out- 
break. 

The buying power of workers’ earnings has failed to 
grow with the expansion of the civilian economy’s 
ability to produce. The rising price level since the 
Korean war began has borne down on many wage and 
salary earners and pensioners. On the other hand, the 
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Federal Reserve Board’s latest Survey of Consumer 
Finances reports that “survey data indicate that spend- 
ing units (families) headed by managerial and self- 
employed persons had the largest dollar increases in 
both median and mean income between 1950 and 1951.” 
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The buying power of wage and salary earners’ fam- 
ilies affects the living standards of the largest group 
of Americans. It also affects the national economy. 
For compensation of employees represents the bulk— 
about 65 percent—of national income. And expanding 
levels of production and employment depend, to a large 
degree, upon the increasing buying power of wages 
and salaries. 
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Consumer Purchases 


The reduced levels of consumers’ goods production 
in the past year reflect the weakness of consumer buy- 
ing power. This weakness was indicated in non-dura- 
ble goods—textiles, clothing and shoes—after early 
1951. Additional indications were shown in many 
lines of consumer durable goods—radios, television sets 
and refrigerators—after the summer of 1951, although 
part of the decline in this area can be attributed to 
curtailed materials for civilian production. Reporting 
on production trends in the first six months of this 
year, the July issue of the Survey of Current Business, 
published by the Department of Commerce states: 

“Strong divergent trends still dominate the produc- 
tion pattern. Output of defense and related products 
continued to advance throughout the first half of 1952, 
although at a slower rate than in 1951. On the other 
hand, total production of consumer durable goods, 
which declined drastically through the second and third 
quarters of 1951, has remained relatively stable at a 
level averaging about one-fourth below the volume of 
the first half of 1951, and about two-fifths below the 
peak rate reached in the last half of 1950. In con- 
sumer soft goods lines, the declines in output while 
widespread were much less pronounced than those for 
consumer hard goods. In only. a few consumer indus- 
tries were increases in production shown.” 

But despite the reduced production of consumer 
durables—due in part to curtailed materials available 
for civilian output—inventories were high, indicating 
weakness in consumer buying power. The steel strike, 
which the industry forced on the union, had the effect 
of working down large inventories that many con- 
sumer goods industries had accumulated. But failure 
to sell industry’s output can return the trend toward 
excessively large inventories. 

Goods and services are produced for sale. And cus- 
tomers for the national economy’s output are con- 
sumers, business, government and foreign trade. As 
important as foreign trade is, it accounts for only a 
very small portion of total output. Essentially, the 
customers for the economy’s output must be found 
at home—in a balanced relationship among the pur- 
chases of consumers, business and government. 


Defense Expenditures 
Defense expenditures are planned to level off within 


the next few months. Under the assumption of no 
additional international hostilities, there will be an 
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increasing amount of goods and services for the civil- 
ian economy. For the economy’s ability, to produce 
has grown considerably in the past two years. There 
has been an expansion of productive facilities as well 
as a rise in productivity. Total output of all goods 
and services—including defense production—rose about 
10 percent, in rea] value, from the second quarter of 
1950 to the same period of 1952. Unless the rising 
output of civilian goods and services—after defense 
production levels off—is purchased, excessive inven- 
tories will accumulate, production and employment 
will decline. 

Another sector of the economy—business expendi- 
tures for new plant and equipment—is expected to 
decline in 1953 from currently high levels. Those 
levels of business spending since the Korean outbreak 
—spurred by defense contracts and government sub- 
sidies—cannot be maintained indefinitely. 

Consumer spending will have to rise to fill the gap 
created by probable declines in defense and business 
expenditures if we are to escape an economic down- 
turn. Yet consumer spending and buying power have 
already shown indications of weakness. 

We must expand our ability to consume the growing 
output of our economy if high levels of production 
and employment are to be maintained. With the ex- 
pected leveling off of defense spending and decline in 
business investment, the burden for this task must 
shift to consumer spending. 

An increase in consumer buying power at present— 
to offset the probable trends in government and busi- 
ness expenditures in the near future—is necessary for 
the long-run health of the national economy. For 
high level consumer spending is needed to maintain 
high levels of business investment. In the long run, 
business investment in new plant and equipment tends 
to rest on consumer demand. 


Business Cycles 


Wide fluctuations in business investment in the past 
have contributed greatly to economic instability. With 
our goal of full employment, it is essential to attempt 
to stabilize business expenditures for new plant and 
equipment. A great step forward toward stabilizing 
business investment—and reducing sharp swings in 
the business cycle—would be to increase the levels of 
consumer spending. This is especially important in 
a highly developed economy like ours which is capable 
of producing a vast output of consumer durable goods 
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—whose sale depends on high levels of consumer buy- 
ing power. 

The United Nations publication, National and In- 
ternational Measures for Full Employment, by a 
group of internationally known economists, points to 
the influence of rising consumer demand in setting the 
basis for the stable expansion of a highly industrialized 
economy. The UN publication states: 

“The counter-cyclical variation in consumers’ de- 
mand would, moreover, in itself exert a stabilizing in- 
fluence on the level of investment, and this in turn 
would further stabilize consumption. . . Furthermore, 
a sustained policy of raising consumers’ demand in 
the face of declining investment demand would lead 
to a gradual adaptation of the industrial structure to 
a higher level of consumption and thus reduce the 
scope for instability emanating from the side of in- 
vestment.” 


Pricing Practices 


A basic solution of this problem would involve a 
change in business pricing practices. There is a need 
to boost consumer buying power—to permit continued 
economic expansion—through reduced profit margins 
and higher break-even points, based on the assumption 
that maximum levels of production and employment 
can be sustained. Our mass production economy can 
expand on a healthy basis in the long run, only if it 
is based on rising levels of consumption of the output 
produced by expanding productive facilities. 

Improving industrial efficiency and rising produc- 
tivity make cost absorption feasible. A shift is re- 
quired in the policies and practices of the business 
community—to maximize profits, not through high 
profit margins and high rates of return, but through 
narrower profit margins and high volume sales in 
mass markets. 

It is an obligation of business to aid in the strength- 
ening of the consumption base of the economy. Mana- 
gers of private enterprise have a responsibility for the 
national economy’s continued development. 


III. Government’s Role 


Private groups in the economy must attempt to 
achieve balance in wage-price-profit-investment rela- 
tionships. But such balance is a delicate one and it 
must be sufficiently flexible to shift with the move- 
ment of the economy as a whole. A balanced rela- 
tionship that produces full employment one year may 
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be unstabilizing the next year when production— 
as a result of increased facilities and improved effi- 
ciency—is at higher levels or when government ex- 
penditures rise or fall in response to international 
tensions. 

To the extent that private economic decisions fail 
to achieve or maintain stability, the government—an 
important factor in the economy—must act as a sta- 
bilizing force. There need be no fear of such govern- 
ment action so long as free institutions and our Con- 
stitutional guarantees—free elections, and freedom of 
speech, press, and assembly—provide a democratic 
framework. And there is nothing new about govern- 
ment intervention in the economy—witness the Ham- 
iltonian protective tariffs, the land grants to stimulate 
railroad construction and the numerous other govern- 
ment subsidies to business, the regulation of the rail- 
roads and other economic activities, the anti-trust 
laws, the Federal Reserve system. 

Government action can help to bring about a change 
in business pricing policies. Since these policies have 
so important an impact on the national economy, it 
would be well for both Congress and the executive 
branch to maintain a focus of public attention on 
them through investigations and public hearings. The 
government should be authorized to maintain a con- 
tinuing study of business profit margins and to hold 
public hearings on the pricing and related production 
policies of our major industries. 


A significant change in business pricing policies can 
provide a positive means for reducing sharp swings in 
the business cycle. But maintenance of stable growth 
in a complex economy is extremely difficult. 


Built-in Stabilizers 


This problem has been met, in part, by government 
action—especially the program of built-in stabilizers 
in the past 20 years. Such stabilizers have helped 
to bolster consumer income, to encourage economic 
expansion, and to place some curbs on speculation in 
the securities markets. They. have provided cushions 
against possible declines in one or another sector of 
the economy. The heritage of New Deal-Fair Deal leg- 
islation has tended to mitigate economic downturns. 

Unemployment insurance, for example, helps to 
maintain consumer buying power, despite a slowdown 
in production. Private wages and salaries declined 
$2.7 billion between 1948 and 1949 but unemployment 
insurance benefits rose about $1 billion in that period 
to make up part of the loss. 
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Old age and survivor’s benefits under the Social 
Security Act aid in the maintenance of the buying 
power of many families whose incomes are cut off by 
retirement or death. The price support, program for 
agricultural products also helps to soften the effects 
of price declines on farm families and the resulting 
reductions in their buying power. 

Other built-in stabilizers have likewise contributed 
to the strengthening of our economic framework— 
such as the federal minimum wage law, housing and 
home mortgage legislation, the federal deposit insur- 
ance program and the securities and exchange regu- 
lations. 


Effect of Unions 


The development of a strong trade union movement 
has provided a non-governmental] built-in stabilizer. 
The trade unions have played a significant role in 
protecting consumer buying power—through improve- 
ments in wages and other conditions of employment. 
The health-welfare-pension programs unions have ne- 
gotiated with employers, for example, add to the sta- 
bilizing effects of the Social Security Act. 

Trade union resistance to wage cuts also adds to 
economic strength. Speaking of the part played by 
organized labor in stemming the tide of the 1949 re- 
cession, the Council of Economic Advisors wrote in its 
Midyear, 1952, Review: 

“, . although protective legislation helped, it was 
primarily the strength of labor organization combined 
with important changes in business thinking which 
prevented substantial wage reductions, instead of 
adding to the cumulative forces of depression by a 
general policy of wage cutting—a policy which in an 
earlier era had erroneously been looked upon as an 
instrument of revival through reducing business costs.” 

But the existing built-in stabilizers are not suffi- 
cient. Except for enactment of the Employment Act 
of 1946, and insufficient improvements in the minimum 
wage law and Social Security Act, there have been no 
additions in the past 12 years to the legislation of the 
1930’s—as a result of the war and the Republican- 
Dixiecrat combination in Congress. We must go 
forward from the New Deal-Fair Deal programs to 
new achievements in economic and social legislation. 

Recent years have shown us, for example, that in 
a complex economy such as ours, serious unemploy- 
ment can arise in some localities and industries, de- 
spite high national levels of production and employ- 
ment. Spot unemployment of this nature is a dan- 
ger to the national economy for it results in a waste 
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of manpower and facilities, as well as in reduced con- 
sumer buying power. 


Full Employment Act 


A step toward remedying this condition would ne- 
cessitate implementation of the Employment Act of 
1946 to carry out its declared intent—‘to promote 
maximum employment, production and _ purchasing 
power.” 

Implementation of the Act should include the estab- 
lishment of state and community full employment 
committees to develop economic plans for the main- 
tenance of maximum employment. It should also re- 
sult in authorizing the establishment of tripartite 
commissions to study the conditions of an industry— 
when unemployment threatens to become serious— 
with special attention to the industry’s pricing, in- 
vestment and plant location policies and to technologi- 
cal change. Such tripartite commissions, established 
to implement the intent of the Act, should be author- 
ized to report their findings and recommendations to 
the President and Congress. 


Millions Underprivileged 


Just as spot unemployment has remained despite 
high national levels of economic activity, there is still 
a significant section of the population that is sub- 
merged. In 1951, according to the latest Federa] Re- 
serve Board Survey of Consumer Finances, 28 percent 
of the more than 53 million spending units (families) 
had money incomes of less than $2,000. This repre- 
sents a drag on the national economy—a loss of 
both productive usefulness and buying power. For 
this group represents not only the aged, but low-paid 
industrial workers in unorganized industries and mar- 
ginal farmers, as well as low-income families suffer- 
ing from the effects of serious illnesses, accidents and 
death of the head of the family. 

The study, “Making Ends Meet On Less Than $2,000 
A Year,” published by the Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report, indicates the condi- 
tions of a similar group of families whose earnings 
were under $2,000 in 1949. There were patterns 
among this group, the study reports, of “low wages, 
broken work, broken health, broken homes; handicaps 
in education and skills; shortcomings in food and 
shelter.” 

The submerged groups of the population must be 
restored to their rightful place in the economy—as 
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producers and consumers—if we are to maintain an 
expanding economy. Some of the built-in stabilizers 
mentioned below could assist the submerged groups 
and help to broaden the consumption base of the econ- 
omy, which is so essential for the stable growth of our 
mass production system. 


Reforms Needed 


The federal minimum wage law is in need of re- 
vision to extend the coverage of the law and to bring 
minimum wages up to a realistic level to account for 
rising living costs and improvements in collective bar- 
gaining agreements. The woefully inadequate state 
minimum wage laws are in need of improvements to 
protect the earnings of millions of service and other 
workers not covered by the federal law. 

There is a need to improve the Social Security Act 
—to extend its coverage and to increase the benefits 
in the light of rises in the cost of living. The un- 
employment insurance and workmen’s compensation 
systems—under state laws—are inadequate and fre- 
quently archaic; compensation under these systems 
should be increased and made uniform throughout the 
country. 

A national] health insurance program has_ been 
viewed by many as a necessity for many years. Enact- 
ment of a national health insurance law would not 
merely advance the health standards of the people, 
but it would also protect low and middle income fam- 
ilies from many of the financia] hazards of serious ill- 
ness. 

Federal aid to education—for teachers’ salaries, as 
well as for school construction—would permit im- 
provement in educational opportunities, currently 
lacking in many of the nation’s communities. A de- 
veloped program of this nature would aid construc- 
tion, teachers’ earnings and the educational standards 
of the labor force. 

There is still a great backlog of demand for housing, 
especially in low and middle-income families, who find 
it impossible to buy high-cost homes or to pay in- 
flated rents. A government low-cost housing program 
and a concerted construction program to meet the 
needs of middle-income families can help to maintain 
high levels of production and employment. 

The federal government, states and municipalities 
should have a stockpile of plans—such as road-build- 
ing, school and hospital construction, urban re-devel- 
opment, conservation and development of natural re- 
sources—to be put into high gear whenever the econ- 
omy is confronted by a downturn. 
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Such programs are more than built-in props to the 
economy. They become part of the economy’s fabric 
and advance the health, welfare and safety of the 
people—our most precious resource. 


Planning Essential 


The further development of built-in stabilizers calls 
for flexible government fiscal policies—tax and credit 
programs—to sustain proper levels of private invest- 
ment and consumer spending that can be maintained 
on an equitable basis within the framework set by gov- 
ernment expenditures. 

Sharp swings in the business cycle are not necessary. 
We ‘have been learning over the years how to 
straighten out the course of economic development. 
A change in business price policy—with reduced profit 
margins—and an extensive program of built-in sta- 
bilizers can forestall the possibility of deep economic 
downturns. And standby legislation for an over-all 
economic stabilization program can help to curb infla- 
tionary pressure that may arise out of tensions on 
the international scene. But it takes planning, fore- 
sight and courage to adopt those policies that will 
permit stable growth of the national economy. 

The maintenance of a sound economy is essential, 
not only. for the welfare of the American people; it is 
required by the demands of the international situa- 
tion. Our nation has been thrust into a position of 
world leadership. In a world beset by totalitarian 
threats and the danger of war, our economic strength 
is a major source of hope for free peoples everywhere. 
We owe it to ourselves and to the peoples allied with 
us throughout the world to husband our strength and 
to maintain our national economy on a sound course. 


THE CIO AND MOBILIZATION 
AGENCIES 


During the past year, CIO representatives continued 
to perform important work in the different govern- 
ment agencies concerned with the mobilization pro- 
gram. As a result of their efforts, many difficult and 
troublesome problems were met and resolved. Their 
work in this field is not only of assistance to the gov- 
ernment, but it also continues to be of great im- 
portance to American workers. 

President Murray and Vice President Reuther have 
served on the National Advisory Board on Mobiliza- 
tion Policy, which meets regularly to advise the Presi- 
dent on over-all mobilization problems. 
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CIO representatives have also continued to be ac- 
tive in the work of the Wage Stabilization Board. 
Owing to the pressure of outside duties, the three 
original CIO members of the WSB, Emil Rieve, Presi- 
dent of the Textile Workers Union, Joseph Beirne, 
President of the Communications Workers of America, 
and John Livingston, Vice President of the United Au- 
tomobile Workers, resigned from the Board during 
the course of the past year. Currently, the three CIO 
regular members on the Wage Stabilization Board are 
Mr. Joseph Childs, Vice President of United Rubber 
Workers, Mr. John Brophy, of the National CIO, and 
Mr. Ben Sigal, of the International Union of Electrical, 
Radio, and Machine Workers. Mr. Delmond Garst of 
the National CIO, is an alternate member. Mr. David 
Stewart, of the Oil Workers International Union, and 
Ben Fischer, of the United Steelworkers, are serving 
on the WSB’s Review and Appeals Board. The WSB 
has also had the benefit of services of members of the 
staff of the CIO and its affiliated unions. 

Mr. David J. McDonald, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
United Steelworkers, has served as Special Assistant 
to the Administrator of the Economic Stabilization 
Agency. In the National Production Authority, Mr. 
Jack Knight, President of the Oil Workers Interna- 
tional Union, heads the Office of Labor, while Mr. Ted 
Silvey, on leave from the National CIO, serves as Dep- 
uty Assistant Administrator of the same Office. Mr. 
H. H. Bookbinder, of the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers of America, is serving as Deputy Assistant Ad- 
ministrator of the Textile, Leather and Specialty 
Equipment Bureau, of NPA. Additional CIO repre- 
sentatives are employed as labor specialists in many 
of the other offices of NPA. 

At the National Security Resources Board, Mr. Ev- 
erett M. Kassalow and Mr. George L. P. Weaver, both 
from the National CIO, are Special Assistants to the 
Chairman. Mr. Carl Mattern, on leave from the Oil 
Workers International Union, is serving as Special 
Assistant to the Petroleum Administrator for Defense. 
Mr. Varrow Jones, on leave from the United Steel- 
workers of America, is Special Assistant to the Ad- 
ministrator of the Defense Materials Procurement 
Agency. Mr. Stanley Ruttenberg, director of re- 
search and education, CIO, and Mr. Jacob Clayman, 
secretary of the Ohio Industrial Union Council, are 
the CIO members of the Nationa] Labor-Management 
Manpower Policy Committee. Mrs. Katherine P. El- 
lickson, associate director of research, has served as 
alternate member on the same committee. 

Through the work of these representatives, the CIO 
has been able to maintain first-hand knowledge of the 
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problems and difficulties encountered in the building 
of the nation’s military and economic strength. At 
the same time, participation and work of experienced 
CIO trade union personnel has contributed a broad 
background of rich experience to the nation in helping 
it meet difficult mobilization problems. 


VICE PRESIDENTS AND EXECUTIVE 
BOARD 


During the last year your Administrative Officers, 
the Vice Presidents and the Executive Board gave con- 
siderable time and attention to administering the af- 
fairs of the CIO. They were confronted with a great 
many problems affecting the major purposes of our 
organization. On a number of occasions these prob- 
lems were rendered the more difficult of solution be- 
cause of their being utilized by anti-union elements 
as politica] issues. 

The major problem confronting the Executive Board 
and the Vice Presidents was that of political action. 
In accordance with traditional CIO policy the delibera- 
tions of the Vice Presidents and the Executive Board 
were directed to issues rather than to specific candi- 
dates prior to the major political conventions. In the 
course of the political conventions the Vice Presidents 
met in Chicago to give added emphasis to the programs 
that we know to be best for the well-being of all the 
American people. Following the conventions, the Vice 
Presidents met again in the City of Washington; this 
meeting was followed immediately by a meeting of the 
Executive Board; and the Vice Presidents and the 
Executive Board then held a joint meeting with the 
CIO Political Action Committee and a rally of some 
500 CIO leaders from all over the country. It was at 
this meeting that the decision was made to support 
Governor Stevenson and Senator Sparkman for Presi- 
dent and Vice President of the United States. 

In addition to these important political burdens, 
individual Vice Presidents and Executive Board mem- 
bers carried out special assignments given them by the 
President of the CIO in advancing and implementing 
the excellent programs adopted at the New York Con- 
vention of CIO last year. 

The Vice Presidents met four times in the course of 
the year and the Executive Board met three times. 


FINANCIAL REPORT 


Certified Public Accountants, appointed by your 
President, have made audits of the books of the organ- 
ization, covering the two six-month periods since the 
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New York City Convention in 1951. Reports of these 
audits, presenting a clear picture of the finances of the 
organization, have been made to the Executive Board 
and have been officially approved. 

At the Executive Board meeting immediately pre- 
ceding this Convention, Secretary-Treasurer James B. 
Carey submitted a detailed report covering the finan- 
cial operations of the organization. 

The financial report for the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1952, shows cash assets the highest in the 
history of the CIO, and your Executive Board ap- 
proved a recommendation of the President and Sec- 
retary-Treasurer to use part of the large cash balance 
to purchase United States Treasury Bonds. 

International Union per capita payments were in 
excess of the previous fiscal year, clearly showing the 
continued healthy growth of the CIO since the Left 
Wing expulsions. 

The annual financial report will be published in The 
CIO News at the end of the year for the information 
of our members and the general public. 


WORK OF STAFF AND COMMITTEES 


Your President throughout the past year has had 
the continued help and wholehearted cooperation of 
his associated officers and members of the National 
CIO staff. The outstanding work of our officials and 
staff people has been in large measure responsible for 
the valuable services we have been able to perform 
for members of our CIO unions both at the National 
Headquarters in Washington and throughout the field. 
Their loyalty, cooperation, devotion to duty and many 
fine accomplishments are deeply gratifying. 

In concluding this Report, I should like to express 
my thanks to all of these people through the heads of 
our Headquarters departments and their staffs: 

The Organization and Industrial Union Councils De- 
partments, headed by Allan S. Haywood. 

The Legal Department, headed by Arthur J. Gold- 
berg. 

The Legislative Department, headed by Nathan 
Cowan. 

The Research and Education Department, headed by 
Stanley Ruttenberg. 

The International Affairs Department, headed by 
Michael Ross. 

The Publicity Department, headed by Henry C. 
Fleisher. 

The Accounting Department, headed by Leo F.. 
Tearney. 
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In addition, I wish to express my deep appreciation 
for the work of the standing CIO committees, their 
members, directors and staffs: 

The Political Action Committee, of which Jack Kroll 
is director. 

The Committee to Abolish Discrimination and the 
Health, Safety and Welfare Committee, both headed 
by Secretary-Treasurer James B. Carey, with Harry 
Read as director. 

The National Housing Committee, headed by Vice 
President Walter P. Reuther and directed by Leo 
Goodman. 

The International Committee and the Latin-Ameri- 
can Affairs Committee, both headed by President Jacob 
Potofsky of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, and 
of which Michael Ross and Ernst Schwarz are secre- 
taries, respectively. 

The Social Security Committee and the Committee 
on Economic Policy, both of which are headed by Vice 
President Emil Rieve, and of which Katherine Ellick- 
son and Nathaniel Goldfinger are executive secre- 
taries, respectively. 

The Community Services Committee, of which 
Irving Abramson is chairman and Leo Perlis is director. 

The Regional Development and Conservation Com- 
mittee, of which Allan S. Haywood is chairman and 
Anthony W. Smith is secretary. 

The Union Label Committee, of which Charles Wein- 
stein is chairman. 

The Maritime Committee, headed by Joseph Curran. 

The Guaranteed Annual Wage Committee, of which 
Otis Brubaker is chairman. 

The Veterans Committee, headed by Allan S. Hay- 
wood and directed by Fred Pieper with James C. Allen 
as secretary. 

The CIO Organizing Committee in the South, of 
which John Riffe is director. 

I should also like to express my gratitude to the 
members of various special committees which have 
served our organization on a wide variety of matters 
during the past year. 

The reports submitted to your President by the 
various departments and standing committees of the 
National CIO are printed on the following pages. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Philip Murray 
President. 


October 22, 1952. 
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DEPARTMENT OF ORGANIZATION 


The Congress of Industrial Organizations has en- 
joyed continued organizational progress during 1952. 
Affiliated unions have grown numerically and have 
strengthened their positions within their respective 
industries through broad collective bargaining gains 
and increased stability within their own ranks. Effec- 
tive mobilization of the personnel of the Organizational 
Department and the affiliated unions prevented passage 
of proposed legislation unfavorable to unions, retained 
legislation favorable to the interests of all working 
people, and resisted direct attempts by employers to 
destroy our organizations and the benefits they have 
achieved. 


Jurisdictional Settlements 


Newspapers and journals, students of labor, and even 
management spokesmen hailed the establishment by. 
the 13th National Convention of the CIO arbitration 
procedure for jurisdictional disputes. Its remarkable 
success has now proved it was an act of great vision, 
one calculated to win the endorsement of all trade 
unions and the respect of the whole American public. 

When the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
adopted its “Agreement Governing Organizational Dis- 
putes”, it was described as one of the most important 
steps ever taken in the history of the American labor 
movement. The first year’s operation of the Agree- 
ment has confirmed this judgment. 

Thirty-two jurisdictional disputes have been brought 
to the attention of National CIO. Of that number, 
19 were settled before reaching arbitration; 7 cases 
were arbitrated; and 6 are pending. 

These figures disclose a noteworthy effect of the 
“Agreement Governing Organizational Disputes”—the 
creation of an atmosphere of cooperation and accom- 
modation through the offices of the Director of Organi- 
zation that has led our unions to settle most of their 
disputes amicably, on a voluntary basis. The Agree- 
ment has thus simultaneously established arbitration 
machinery enforceable in law and encouraged an atti- 
tude of organizational fraternalism that has made re- 
course to that machinery unnecessary in the over- 
whelming majority: of cases. 
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CIO made a wise choice in selecting Dr. George W. 
Taylor as its Arbitrator. This nationally recognized 
labor authority has applied himself to the task with 
diligence and fairness in a manner that warrants the 
commendation of our entire organization. Our Inter- 
national Unions in turn deserve praise for their adher- 
ence to the Agreement and their willing acceptance of 
Dr. Taylor’s decisions. 

This combination of Dr. Taylor’s objective and skill- 
ful arbitration and the voluntary compliance of our 
Internationals has resulted in the settlement of every 
submitted dispute without sequential bitterness. In 
fact, the very controversy itself has, in some cases, 
through the mediation process, improved relations be- 
tween the unions involved. 

A tabular summary of the cases arbitrated by Dr. 
Taylor is printed on the opposite page. 


Organizing Successes 


Several organizational landmarks were established 
during the year. 

The largest financial institution in the world, the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, entered into 
contractual relationships with the Insurance and Al- 
lied Workers Organizing Committee, CIO, as a result 
of NLRB election victories in New York, New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania. Drives are under way to extend 
CIO representation to Metropolitan agents in the other 
45 states and the District of Columbia. 

To CIO’s United Railroad Workers of America goes 
the credit and the honor of setting the union shop pat- 
tern in the railroad industry. Its union shop agree- 
ment for non-operating groups of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad was the first such contract in the country 
with a major carrier. 

United Fruit and Vegetable Workers Local Indus- 
trial Union No, 78 maintained its steady rate of prog- 
ress in the agricultural areas of California and Arizona 
with the communist-dominated DPOWA virtually elim- 
inated from the field. In addition to providing former 
members of that discredited organization with the 
opportunity of participating in a bona fide labor move- 
ment, LIU No. 78 has brought additional thousands of 
heretofore unorganized packing shed workers into the 
ranks of organized labor. 


Puerto Rican Progress 


In Puerto Rico, the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions has made significant contributions toward -im- 
proving the working and living conditions of the work- 
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ers on the island. Representatives from Nationa] CIO 
and CIO Internationals appeared before a Wage and 
Hour Division committee, meeting in Puerto Rico, to 
recommend a new minimum wage rate for industrial 
workers in the island’s basic industry, sugar manufac- 
turing. Their comprehensive economic analysis of the 
industry and its relation to the general insular econ- 
omy and their vigorous demand for consideration of 
the over-all needs of the island’s workers played a 
decisive part in the committee’s decision to recommend 
to the Wage and Hour Division Administrator raising 
of the minimum wage to 75¢ an hour. The effect such 
a raise in the basic industry would have on the whole 
economy is obvious. 

In the sugar industry, CIO has made substantial 
progress. Many locals of industrial workers in the 
raw sugar mills have joined United Packinghouse 
Workers of America-CIO; groups of field workers are 
expected to follow suit. 

Puerto Rican workers in other industries are coming 
into the CIO fold, too. All the bus and taxi drivers of 
San Juan and all eligible personnel of airports have 
affiliated with CIO through the Puerto Rican Trans- 
port Division of the CIO Transport Workers Union of 
America. 

The process of integrating Puerto Rican CIO organi- 
zations, CGT-CIO, and National CIO is being carried 
out with satisfactory results. We look forward with 
confidence to the day when CIO unions will represent 
all the workers in Puerto Rico. 


Representation Elections 


Elsewhere on the organizing front, CIO participated 
in 2524 National Labor Relations Board representa- 
tion elections. Of these, CIO won 1348. Eighty- 
seven of these NLRB elections had indeterminate re- 
sults. A significant rebuke is given Taft-Hartley ad- 
vocates by these figures when it is known that of all 
these thousands of petitions only 27 were for decertifi- 
cation and 10 of the 27 were won by the unions. Dur- 
ing the same period, CIO participated in 570 union 
shop authorization elections, winning 558. 

CIO participated in 17 cases before the National 
Mediation Board. Of this number CIO won 14 cer- 
tifications; lost 3. ‘ 


Organization Staff 


The staff of the Organization Department consists 
of 39 regional directors, 4 sub-regional directors, 4 
assistant regional directors, 67 field representatives, 
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and 6 national] representatives. There is also one full- 
time representative in Puerto Rico; an additional 54 
field representatives, paid by CIO, are assigned to 
affiliated unions. Eleven officers of affiliated unions 
are paid wholly or in part by. CIO. 

Affiliated with CIO are 35 International and Na- 
tional Unions and organizing committees. Also affil- 
iated with CIO are 206 local industrial unions. In 
the reporting period 20 new local industrial unions 
were chartered by CIO while 4 local industrial unions 
were transferred from direct affiliation with CIO to 
affiliation with International Unions or organizing com- 
mittees. Twenty-four local industrial union charters 
were cancelled. 

Industrial Union Councils affiliated with CIO num- 
ber 304. In the past year nine new Councils were 
chartered by CIO, one Council withdrew and one char- 
ter was revoked, 

Throughout the years, CIO regional directors and 
staff have rendered great service to our movement. In 
1952 they continued this role with a record of great 
achievement. 


Regional Directors 


During the year, our regional directors have helped 
many of our Internationals and organizing committees 
in organizing campaigns. Our staff did an excellent 
job in thwarting the secession movement within the 
Textile Workers Union of America. 

CIO directors have won many new friends for the 
movement and have cemented the bonds between 
workers and their unions through their vigorous par- 
ticipation in community affairs. At state, local and 
regional conferences they have ably. represented the 
view of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. They 
have helped CIO members and the public in general 
by means of the influence they were able to exercise 
in legislative matters. 

Limitations of space prevent our enumerating the 
outstanding specific contributions our regional direc- 
tors have made. We must be content to express our 
pride in their activities and accomplishments and to 
convey to them and their staffs our appreciation and 
thanks, 


Unions Report Gains 


AUTO WORKERS: During the past year, the United 
Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America-CIO has poured more manpower 
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and more of its financial resources into organizing 
than ever before in its history. 

The more than 1200 local unions of the UAW-CIO 
represent approximately 1,300,000 of the industrial 
workers of the United States and Canada. 

In addition to the organization of production and 
maintenance workers, the UAW-CIO has undertaken 
an intensive and highly successful drive to organize 
office and salaried workers in the industries covered 
by UAW jurisdiction. Since the last report, UAW- 
CIO has won 32 NLRB elections among office workers, 
while losing five. 

UAW-CIO in Canada is moving westward along with 
the increased industrialization of western Canada. New 
offices have been set up and staffed to carry on or- 
ganization in areas hitherto unreached by the union. 


BARBERS: The Barbers and Beauty Culturists 
Union of America-CIO has weathered long strikes and 
numerous attempted raids by rival unions since the 
last CIO Convention. Despite these difficulties and 
the depressed nature of the field in many areas, this 
union has retained its membership and their loyalty. 

The union now has 44 locals organized in 17 states 
and is confident of expanding throughout the country 
in the coming year. 


BREWERY: Continued organizing activities have 
brought the International Union of United Brewery, 
Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery Workers-CIO 
3382 new members in the United States and Canada 
during the last year. 

The union participated in 46 NLRB representation 
elections in that reporting period, winning 26 of them. 

Canadian workers are joining the union in large 
numbers with the membership gain in that country 
accounting for nearly 40 percent of the total member- 
ship growth. 


BROADCAST ENGINEERS: CIO’s newest affiliate, 
the National Association of Broadcast Engineers & 
Technicians-CIO, has, during the past year, justified 
the confidence the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions placed in its officers and members, and has dem- 
onstrated, again, the soundness of the industrial-union 
approach to organizing. 

In the United States, NABET-CIO has increased its 
membership by: 20 percent while in Canada the union 
has succeeded in organizing the technical workers of 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation as well as 
several subsidiary groups in numbers amounting to 
14 percent of its former total membership. This suc- 
cess in initial organizing in Canada is most encourag- 
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ing pointing as it does to the possibility of follow-up 
victories among employees of privately owned Canadian 
radio stations. In its Canadian Drive, NABET-CIO 
Was alded immeasurably by the Canadian Congress of 
Labor and the United Steelworkers-CIO. 

Employing the vertical or industrial unionism so 
basic to CIO, this union is in position to branch out 
into every segment of the radio, television and film 
industries. Plans for this expansion have been com- 
pleted and will soon be put into effect. 

In declaring their gratitude to the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labor, National CIO and CIO affiliates for 
the help those bodies rendered during its beginning 
period, NABET-CIO officers extend to all of them an 
offer to cooperate in any and all motion picture film 
activity in which any CIO group may engage. This 
proffered cooperation includes the availability. of com- 
petent writing, production and technical facilities in 
any film project. 


CLOTHING: Intensive organizing efforts combined 
with continuation of an active union label campaign 
were responsible for great organization advances in 
1952 for the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of Amer- 
ica-CIO. These gains were made despite marked de- 
clines in production and employment in the men’s 
apparel industries, 98 percent of whose workers are 
now organized. 

Continued progress was made in the field of health 
and security. The two existing Amalgamated health 
centers in New York and Philadelphia provided medi- 
cal care for thousands of members and at the same 
time sponsored and supported extensive medical re- 
search programs. Proposals and plans for at least five 
other medical centers have either been approved or 
are under consideration. 

Hospitalization, surgical and disability benefits have 
been increased for workers in the men’s clothing, cot- 
ton garment and other industria] branches, and re- 
tirement programs have been extended so that almost 
all Amalgamated members now receive not only life 
and health insurance, but retirement benefits as well. 

Community services, political action and foreign af- 
fairs have continued to be important union activities. 

Now in its fourth year of operation as a memorial 
to the late Sidney Hillman, the Sidney Hillman 
Foundation has expanded its contributions and grants 
in the fields of labor-management relations, race rela- 
tions, scientific welfare and world peace. 


COMMUNICATIONS: The Communications Work- 
ers of America-CIO has completed its first year of 
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operation under its new structure, i.e., locals dealing 
directly with the International. Heretofore there was 
what might be termed a three-level structure, three 
policy-making levels. Now a proven success, the new 
structure has resulted in a closer knit organization 
and has brought about better mutual understandings 
of local and International problems. 

A Defense Fund, financed at 50¢ per member per 
month, was set up by. the Sixth Annual Convention of 
CWA-CIO. Long a recognized need, its actualization 
is a source of satisfaction to CWA-CIO members 
throughout the country. It will underwrite more mili- 
tant action for the betterment of telephone workers 
everywhere. 

Organizing has been a continuing activity during 
the past year. CWA-CIO, active in many locales, bene- 
fited from close working relations with the office of 
the CIO Executive Vice-President and his staff. 

Technological changes in- the telephone industry 
have reduced the number of workers eligible for union 
membership. What might have been a serious mem- 
bership loss was overcome, however, by an intensive 
internal organizing drive which reduced to large ex- 
tent the number of non-members in the industry. 

The Canadian organizing campaign is bringing sat- 
isfactory results while the unceasing fight with a rival 
AFL union engages the union’s attention in several 
parts of the country. 

CWA-CIO devised an efficient program for a PAC 
drive in 1952 which provided for individual reports 
and follow-ups on all contacts. This gives closer con- 
trol of the drive, affords more complete coverage and 
is expected to induce more contributions for PAC. 

During the year, a comprehensive “Uniform Operat- 
ing Practices Manual” was developed for use by local 
officers as well as field staff personnel. Through the 
use of this Manual the forms and practices of CWA- 
CIO locals have been coordinated. The uniformity 
thus produced has expedited the servicing of locals by 
the International and has contributed to development 
of greater self-reliance on the part of the locals. 

Under the continuing strong and capable leadership 
of the officers of National CIO, CWA-CIO looks for- 
ward to greater successes and towards a stronger, 
more stable American labor movement. 


ELECTRICAL: The Officers’ Report to the Fourth 
Annual Convention of the International Union of Elec- 
trical, Radio and Machine Workers-CIO, reveals that 
this CIO affiliate has increased its membership by 65,- 
000 during the past year. The union now represents 
387,000 workers in the industry. 
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Since its last convention, IUE-CIO has won 77 
NLRB elections; in addition, in. many instances groups 
of workers came to the IUE-CIO directly through affil- 
iation elections and without NLRB intervention. 

Contractual advances in 1952 were more impres- 
sive than during the previous year when IUE-CIO set 
the pace for the field. In pensions and insurance plans 
the record for this year has been one of great accom- 
plishment. 

Perhaps the greatest source of satisfaction to IUE- 
CIO members in the year’s events was the fact that 
for the first time their union found it possible to give 
assistance to other CIO affiliates which had aided IUE- 
CIO during its early struggles. 

In May 1952 the IUE-CIO, UAW-CIO and the Na- 
tional CIO launched a joint five-state organizing cam- 
paign covering Indiana, Illinois, Minnesota, Wisconsin 
and Iowa. Designed as a long-range program to drive 
the communist-controlled United Electrical Workers 
and Farm Equipment Workers out of the Midwest, the 
campaign was based on a plan calling for the pooling 
of funds and personnel by the three participating 
groups. All three have contributed organizers and 
financial backing to the project which is now aimed 
at more than a dozen communist concentration points 
in Midwest industry. 

Another joint organizing campaign has been ef- 
fected in Canada, with IUE-CIO, Canadian Congress 
of Labour and United Steelworkers-CIO, Auto Workers 
and Textile Workers. 

A limited IUE-CIO organizing campaign was opened 
in the industrial boom area of Southern California 
during the year. With assistance of National CIO 
representatives and organizers from sister CIO unions, 
IUE-CIO has administered a thumping defeat to UE 
and several AFL craft unions in the strategically im- 
portant Standard Coil plant in Los Angeles. 

At the time of writing of this report IUE-CIO, hav- 
ing satisfactorily completed contract talks with West- 
inghouse, is engaged in bitter negotiations with Gen- 
eral Electric. This giant of the industry, intensifying 
its relentless campaign against IUE-CIO, has instigated 
local walkouts, used provocative newspaper advertise- 
ments and letters to employees. In its national bar- 
gaining, GE is pursuing a policy of “bargaining by 
ultimatum” with the apparent hope of provoking a 
company-wide strike. 


FURNITURE: Organizing the unorganized continues 
to be the major activity of United Furniture Workers 
of America-CIO.. Since the report a year ago, UFWA- 
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CIO has participated in 88 NLRB representation elec- 
tions involving a total of 10,690 workers; it has won 
53 of them, thus obtaining collective bargaining rights 
for another 7305 workers. Twelve new locals were 
chartered during the year. 

Wage gains were made in every. part of the country, 
with particularly substantial gains being made in the 
case of newly organized plants. The UFW-CIO In- 
surance Fund now covers more than one-half of the 
members of the union, and the Fund is growing both 
in terms of number of workers covered and the size 
of employer contributions. Progress is being made on 
the pension front as well. 

The fact that gains on the organizational and eco- 
nomic fronts were made despite stiffened employer 
resistance, difficult wage control regulations and a 
continuing slump in the industry indicates the union’s 
renewed strength and ability to advance along both 
the organizational and economic fronts. 


GAS, COKE: In the past year, United Gas, Coke and 
Chemical Workers of America realized a substantial 
membership gain adding 27 new locals to make a 
total of 324 chartered local unions. This brings the 
union’s membership to 71,695—an increase of 12,183 
members. 

Economic increments have kept pace with organiza- 
tional growth. Practically every loca] has negotiated 
significant improvements in wages and working condi- 
tions since the 1951 CIO Convention. 


GLASS: The Federation of Glass, Ceramic and Silica 
Sand Workers of America-CIO successfully organized 
new plants covering 2500 members in 1952. The even- 
tual number of employees covered in these plants when 
they get into full operation should be in the neighbor- 
hood of 3800. 


GOVERNMENT: Consistent and substantial growth 
has been shown by the Government and Civic Employ- 
ees Organizing Committee-CIO. 

The steady pace of growth which is carrying GCEOC 
into more and more political areas has been matched 
by expansion of its membership in areas opened during 
the first two years of its existence, 

The evident alarm of reactionary political forces is 
a tribute to the effectiveness of CIO’s organization 
among government and quasi-government employees. 
Still seeking to block government employees from ef- 
fective organization which would provide them the 
bargaining power to bring wages and working condi- 
tions into line with private industry, these political 
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powers are seeking new legislative shackles for govern- 
ment workers. Their efforts are being combatted by 
militant organization and—where possible—by action 
to change the office holders. 


INSURANCE: In 1952 the Insurance and Allied 
Workers Organizing Committee-CIO increased its ef- 
forts to bring all insurance employees into one strong 
and united CIO union. 

As a direct result of these efforts, 5000 employees 
of the largest insurance company in the world, Metro- 
politan Life, today enjoy the benefits of an IAWOC- 
CIO contract. With these agents of Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey and New York City now in the IAWOC- 
CIO, the committee has begun widespread organiza- 
tional activities in other states where Metropolitan 
agents are employed. 

At the same time, we have continued to regain for 
CIO the last remnants of the insurance membership 
which formerly belonged to the expelled UOPWA. 

In an effort to make the committee into a strong 
industrial union, a campaign also has been started to 
organize clerical employees of those companies whose 
agents the committee has already organized. 

While making these organizational gains, the com- 
mittee has continued to negotiate contracts resulting 
in decided economic betterment as well as unprece- 
dented security benefits for its membership. One such 
gain has been the establishment of the first guaran- 
teed annual wage in the insurance field. 

In looking to the future, IAWOC-CIO plans to com- 
plete the organization of all insurance employees and 
to continue to further the social and economic welfare 
of its membership. The committee also hopes to be 
able to evolve into a stable and self-supporting organi- 
zation which can rightfully take its place among the 
other great unions of the CIO family. 


LITHOGRAPHERS: Keeping pace with installation 
of new lithographic presses and establishment of new 
shops, the Amalgamated Lithographers of America- 
CIO has increased its membership by 2000 during the 
past year. 

Economic achievements to date have been substan- 
tial. Almost 90 percent of the membership now has 
a 36%-hour work week as compared to 80 percent last 
year. Seventy-eight percent of organized lithogra- 
phers enjoy at least two weeks of vacation each year, 
while 26 percent of that number have three weeks a 
year. Aside from vacations, these workers get from 
six to eleven paid holidays each year. 

A recently established inter-loca] pension fund cov- 
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ers more than one-fourth of the membership, while 
another fourth is covered by union-controlled local 
pension plans. The union has negotiated premium 
payments for members which are applied to their 
pension equities, premiums ranging from a $2.50 mini- 
mum a week to 5 percent of total earnings. Gradually 
these plans will reach out to encompass every member 
to ensure his maximum security. 

Welfare plans, almost all of which are completely 
employer financed and union administered, protect 97 
percent of the members in case of unemployment or 
illness or accident to themselves or dependents. 

To counter inflation, cost of living clauses, based on 
the old index, have been incorporated into many ALA- 
CIO contracts; during the last year members received 
increments ranging from 2¢ to 5¢ an hour. This is 
in addition to negotiated increases averaging 15¢ to 
25¢ an hour. 

As practical backing for militant negotiating, an 
emergency strike fund has been increased to one mil- 
lion dollars—every striker to receive a minimum of 
$25.00 a week. 

This union is following a program of extending to 
smaller locals the benefits won by larger groups. Its 
aim is a tightly knit union capable of standardizing 
conditions, stepping up its organizing, and fighting for 
better working conditions. 


MARINE ENGINEERS: The National Marine Engi- 
neers’ Beneficial Association during the past year re- 
ports important gains and improvements in its collec- 
tive bargaining agreements with dry cargo, tanker and 
collier operators on the Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific 
Coasts. Existing contracts in the Western and South- 
ern Rivers Districts and on the Great Lakes have also 
been improved. 

Increased employer contributions to the existing pen- 
sion and welfare plans on the Atlantic and Pacific 
Coasts have been gained, and benefits under the plans 
extended and improved. Increased wages and the 
union shop have been obtained for members employed 
on railroad floating equipment. 


MARINE & SHIPBUILDING: The Industrial Union 
of Marine & Shipbuilding Workers of America-CIO, 
pursued its organizing and negotiating activities on 
an accelerated scale in 1952. Four major shipyards 
have come under its jurisdiction during the year. 

This union has won over 50 percent of plant-wide 
elections involving 2612 workers, 62 percent of unit 
elections covering 1489 workers and 91 percent of 
union shop elections embracing 12,479 workers. 
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AFL unions have repeated their union-busting ef- 
forts throughout the whole period. IUMSWA-CIO, 
on the basis of past experience, is certain it will de- 
feat all such future attempts while it goes on to build 
a stronger union and win additional economic and 
social gains for its members. 


MARITIME: Despite a severe drop in shipping, the 
National Maritime Union-CIO has been able to expand 
the gains made in previous years. Negotiations and 
wage reviews have brought about income advances and 
improvements in working rules and conditions aboard 
ship. 

Since the last CIO Convention, 16 dry cargo com- 
panies, 4 tanker companies, 1 collier company, and 14 
river companies have been brought under agreement. 
The union now has a total of 188 working agreements 
in the various branches of the industry. As of July, 
the union was collective bargaining agent for crews 
of 733 ocean-going freighters, passenger vessels, tank- 
ers, and colliers, with an estimated total of 30,000 un- 
licensed jobs. Another 3000 are employed on various 
inland waters. Paid-up membership is 45,000. 

The NMU-CIO Pension and Welfare Plan has paid 
to members approximately one and a quarter million 
dollars in life insurance claims, accident claims and 
in-hospital benefits. Ship company contributions to 
the welfare fund were doubled, from 25¢ a day for each 
man on the payroll, to 50¢. A study has been initiated 
to establish a system for using the additional income 
for pensions. 

NMU-CIO’s vacation pool, supported by company 
contributions of 4.2 percent of total straight-time 
wages, began paying vacation allowances in May of 
this year. During the first four months 14,018 vaca- 
tion claims had been paid, totalling $977,700.00. Pre- 
viously a large proportion of seamen had lost their 
vacations by not working continuously for the same 
company for a full year. With the pool, they re- 
ceived their allowances without being tied to the ships 
of any single company in order to earn them. 


NEWSPAPER: The American Newspaper Guild- 
CIO, since its last year’s convention, has followed a 
four-point organizing program calling for elimination 
of free riders in organized departments; organizing 
of unorganized departments of newspapers or bureaus 
of wire services where the Guild is already organized, 
and member papers of chains partially organized; or- 
ganizing of unorganized units in cities which have other 
papers or wire service bureaus signed up; organizing 
newspapers and wire service bureaus in cities where 
no Guild organization exists. 
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A coordinated local-ANG program has produced ex- 
cellent results so far as the stated goals are concerned. 
Guild shop clauses have been included in 15 additional 
contracts; 9 unorganized departments of newspapers 
having Guild contracts have been organized; 8 news- 
papers have been organized or partially organized 
where the Guild had units; 20 new groups, represent- 
ing 1119 persons, have been brought into the Guild. 

These additions have brought ANG-CIO membership 
over the 25,000 mark for the first time in the Guild’s 
history. 


OIL WORKERS: In the year ended September 1, 
1952, the Oil Workers International Union-CIO has 
won a total of 84 representation elections, of which 
9 were in the Dominion of Canada, and 75 in the 
United States. These new units helped add 9000 new 
members to the ever-growing number for whom the 
union bargains. 

For the first time, OWIU-CIO succeeded, this year, 
in forming a real coalition of CIO-AFL-Independent 
unions in the petroleum industry; that cooperative 
venture succeeded in obtaining a 15¢ increase in hourly. 
rates, and an increase in shift differentials to 6¢ and 
12¢. To the nearly 500,000 workers in refineries, 
offices, production fields and on pipe lines, this meant 
a total annual wage boost of $152,443,200.00; the im- 
provement in shift differentials added $10,706,018.00, 
making a total annual gain of $163,149,218.00 for the 
nation’s oil workers, 

It is believed that in the near future, many of the 
AFL and independent unions that stood firm with 
OWIU-CIO in the coalition will join the ranks of CIO. 
Some have already done so; more are expected to fol- 
low suit. 


OPTICAL: The United Optical and Instrument Work- 
ers of America-CIO has made forward strides in its 
efforts to see that the wages of its members keep pace 
with the cost of living. 

It has found the wage freeze imposed by the cir- 
cumstances of national affairs a very definite handicap 
in its organizing drive at the American Optical Com- 
pany plant in Southbridge, Massachusetts. 

While not spectacular, the achievements of the 
International Union have been steady, with progress 
being made all along the line. The union has main- 
tained its good record as regards CIO-PAC; all of 
its affiliated locals have participated in CIO-PAC 
in a heartening manner. 

Substantial progress has been made in this union’s 
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efforts to bring the office workers of the optical 
industry into the organization. 

Several insurance plans are on the verge of com- 
pletion; in most instances the employers pay the 
full costs of these plans. 


PACKING: The United Packinghouse Workers of 
America has completed another year of successful 
organizational activity. Since the last CIO conven- 
tion 29 charters have been issued to new locals in 
the United States and Canada. In the United States 
alone participation in 69 elections has increased our 
membership by. 16,000 workers. 

Following up on groundwork laid by the National 
CIO, the UPWA-CIO has issued 80 charters to 
Puerto Rican locals now affiliated with it. The 
union has also taken an active part at government- 
conducted hearings in support of a 75¢-an-hour min- 
imum wage for the Island’s sugar mill workers. 

Significant gains have also been made over the 
negotiating table. In August of 1951 the UPWA- 
CIO won a general wage increase of 6¢ an hour, 
and made substantial strides toward eliminating the 
female differential by reducing it 114¢ to 2¢. 

The contracts with the Big Four packers have 
been terminated since August 11th, and as this 
report is being written, our negotiating committee 
is once again meeting with the companies to secure 
better wages and working conditions for the pack- 
inghouse workers. 


PAPER: United Paper Workers of America-CIO 
has maintained its forward drive of organizational 
growth during the current year. Bargaining rights 
were won in 19 additional plants during that time, 
bringing union-won benefits to thousands of Ameri- 
can and Canadian workers. 

Considering the obstacles this union has had to 
overcome, such an organizational expansion is both 
an indication of the need that exists in the field for 
unionization and a tribute to the confidence work- 
ers have that UPA will satisfy their basic wants. Aside 
from wage freezes, red tape, prolonged and difficult 
negotiations, the most persistent source of harass- 
ment to the union has been the operations of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, whose provisions have inspired 
irresponsible craft union attacks upon this indus- 
trial union. 

Because of its militant program, UPA-CIO has 
surmounted these obstacles to press successfully its 
bargaining demands—enforcing them, when _ neces- 
sary, through strike action. Since the last Paper 
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Workers convention, this union has engaged in 27 
strikes, three of which lasted almost a year. The 
gains thus attained have included general wage in- 
creases averaging 18¢ to 20¢ an hour, increase in the 
number of paid holidays, improved vacation, pen- 
sion and hospitalization procedures, and elimination 
of many intra-plant inequities. 

Finally, through a constant policy of contract stand- 
ardization, UPA-CIO has introduced an unprecedented 
measure of stability to the industry and brought hith- 
erto unexperienced security to its members. 


PLAYTHINGS: After a prolonged period of inter- 
nal turbulence, the Playthings, Jewelry & Novelty 
Workers International Union-CIO in May 1952 
elected a new administration dedicated to organi- 
zation of the union’s jurisdiction along the lines of 
principled trade unionism. A campaign has been 
launched toward this end, and the officers hope soon 
to report substantial progress. 


RADIO: Since the last CIO Convention, the 
American Radio Association-CIO has continued to 
increase the number of companies it has under con- 
tract. By the early part of 1952 the total had 
reached 211. Collective bargaining agreements were 
improved and pension and welfare plans strength- 
ened and expanded. These advances have benefited 
not only ARA-CIO members but also unorganized 
radio officers as well as those who are members of 
non-CIO, less aggressive organizations. 

This union has a tremendous problem which arises 
from the nature of the industry. The maritime in- 
dustry is at present in an unhealthy state and is at 
all times subject to wild and sudden fluctuations be- 
cause of the important emergency functions of the 
industry. 

American Radio Association-CIO has pressed for 
legislation that will bring some degree of stability 
to the industry and has waged an unrelenting strug- 
gle for improved administrative procedures within the 
industry. Both these aspects of its program will be 
pursued with vigor during the coming year. 


RAILROAD: The period between this and the last 
CIO Convention has been the most successful in the 
history of the United Railroad Workers of America. 

Collective bargaining elections have been won among 
employees of the Pennsylvania Railroad, the Santa Fe, 
the Virginia Railroad, the Pittsburgh and Lake Erie, 
Columbus Union Depot, the Kentucky and Western 
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Indiana Railroad, the Donora and Southern Railroad, 
the Erie Railroad and the Long Island Railroad. 

Last year the URRWA-CIO was instrumental in 
having legislation passed which made the union shop 
and check-off permissible in railroad contracts. Dur- 
ing this year, stability of membership has been 
achieved by the negotiation of union shop contracts 
with virtually all carriers certified to the URRWA- 
CIO. 

The pattern of union shop agreements for the non- 
operating groups of railroad workers was set when 
URRWA-CIO signed its union shop contract with the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, the first contract of its kind 
with a major carrier. 

Spectacular gains have been made in wages, work- 
ing conditions and security measures through collective 
bargaining. 

The URRWA-CIO anticipates that its record of ben- 
efits for railroad workers coupled with the stability 
acquired through union security will enable it to pro- 
ceed with even greater success in the further organiza- 
tion of groups within its jurisdiction and in the accom- 
plishment of greater gains for the workers it repre- 
sents. 


RETAIL AND WHOLESALE: Emphasis on organ- 
izing the unorganized has characterized the program 
of Retail, Wholesale and Department Store Union-CIO 
since CIO last convened. 

Among the establishments and groups signed up are: 
Goody’s, the world’s largest record shop; S. H. Kress 
and Woolworth’s in the South; stationery employees, 
New York City; dairy workers in West Virginia and 
Ohio; Hudson’s Bay Co., Canada; retail workers in 
Hibbing, Minnesota; Ward Baking Co., Alabama; hotel 
workers in London, Ontario; cafeteria workers, New- 
ark, N. J.; office building workers, Washington, D. C., 
and New York City; C. F. Mueller, leading macaroni 
plant; Whelan Chain, Philadelphia; Bond Clothing 
workers in upstate New York. 

In addition to the sustained pace of organizing ac- 
tivity illustrated by. the above, RWDSU-CIO has been 
effective in other areas of servicing its members. In 
June 1952, responding to anti-union provocation of 
the Schulte management, Local 906 was instrumental 
in organizing a nation-wide shutdown of the chain 
which resulted in a great victory for the union. 

The union’s effective presentation to the Wage Sta- 
bilization Board helped obtain a regulation on com- 
mission workers which tended to thaw out the freeze 
to which these people had been subjected. 
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RWDSU-CIO and its affiliates have been active like- 
wise in various CIO State Councils and local bodies, 
especially in the area of political action. 


RUBBER: In its past fiscal year, the United Rubber, 
Cork, Linoleum and Plastic Workers of America par- 
ticipated in 74 representation elections of which 39 
resulted in CIO victory, won 4 certifications for groups 
of workers in Canada, and won 22 union shop elec- 
tions. 

Further, the union issued 23 charters to newly or- 
ganized locals while 11 other units, also recently or- 
ganized, were merged with established local unions. 


SHOE: The United Shoe Workers of America-CIO 
has won a number of National Labor Relations Board 
elections in the past year and has brought many new 
members into the union, especially in the State of 
Massachusetts, where many new union shop agree- 
ments have been obtained. 

This CIO affiliate is faced with many difficulties 
arising from the current trend within the industry. to 
“run-away” from organized areas. This produces eco- 
nomic hardship in the abandoned region and necessi- 
tates constant pursuit by the union’s organizing staff. 

In spite of this acute problem, the union has grown, 
has won economic and social gains for its members and 
has begun a major organizing campaign centering in 
Pennsylvania. 


STEEL: United Steelworkers of America-CIO com- 
pleted one of the most eventful years in its history, at- 
taining the strongest position it has ever known in 
America’s basic industry. 

Throughout much of 1952, the Steel Union was en- 
gaged in a long, protracted and bitter dispute with the 
various companies in the industry over the questions 
of wages, working conditions and union security. 

During the course of this long dispute, the union was 
bitterly criticized by the industry and by the press. 
This violent attack, however, did not deter the Steel- 
workers from an unrivaled display. of unity and 
strength in support of their program. 

The union postponed strike action for more than 
100 days at the request of President Truman, in the 
hope that a possible solution would be found to the dis- 
pute. When the industry refused to accept the com- 
promise recommendations of the Wage Stabilization 
Board as a basis for settling the dispute, the union 
struck. The strike was interrupted by prolonged legal 
developments, culminating in the Supreme Court de- 
cision maintaining that President Truman had no right 
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under the circumstances to seize the property of the 
industry. 

After the Supreme Court decision, the union did go 
on strike; and after several weeks during which the 
Steelworkers’ ranks held completely firm, the major 
companies finally accepted a settlement which pro- 
vided for wage increases averaging 21.5¢ per hour, 
significant cuts in the geographic differential, tre- 
mendous economic benefits for the iron ore miners, 
who in the past had worked under a much lower wage 
structure, and a somewhat modified union shop. 

This settlement, which grew out of an agreement 
at the White House, was incorporated into contracts 
with the various steel-producing companies. It rep- 
resents a major and significant advance for the work- 
ers of the steel industry, under the leadership of Pres- 
ident Philip Murray, and indeed will have major and 
beneficial effects on workers in other industries 
throughout the years ahead. 

The union has a current total of 2169 collective 
bargaining agreements in effect with 1695 employers 
in this country covering 1,062,668 workers and has 
118 collective bargaining agreements with 110 com- 
panies covering 26,165 Canadian workers. 

Well over 1,000,000 steel industry: employees partici- 
pate in voluntary checkoff agreements. Over 1,000,000 
steelworkers and their families are protected by social 
insurance programs while 863,518 are working under 
agreements that include, in addition, pension or re- 
tirement plans. 

With its great economic strength and wise leader- 
ship, USA-CIO has blazed new trails of human prog- 
ress, has forced leaders of industry to recognize and 
accept some measure of social] responsibility and has 
brought hope and courage to American men and 
women, both in and outside the labor movement. 


STONE: The United Stone and Allied Products 
Workers of America-CIO has issued charters to estab- 
lish 11 new locals and 2 new groups affiliated directly 
with headquarters. 

USAPWA-CIO participated in 26 NLRB elections 
to determine the collective bargaining agency and 
won 17. 

In contract negotiations, wage increases ranged up 
to 29¢ per hour with as many as nine paid holidays. 
Gains also have been made in establishing union shops, 
improved vacation plans, group insurance and pension 
plans. 

Additional full-time field men have been added to 
the staff of USAPWA-CIO. 
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TEXTILE: Neither recession nor the splinter tactics 
of a defeated minority group within the Textile Work- 
ers Union of America-CIO has stopped this union’s 
progress. During the year, TWUA-CIO won recogni- 
tion in 131 plants employing 15,000 workers. Con- 
tracts have been negotiated in the overwhelming num- 
ber of these plants. Organizing campaigns have been 
continued in all areas. 

TWUA-CIO has fought employers’ efforts to reduce 
wages and otherwise curb workers’ gains. A set-back 
was suffered in one branch, the northern cotton-rayon 
industry, where a number of arbitrators have ordered 
wage reductions. But in other branches, such as dyeing 
and finishing, and carpet and rug, wage gains have 
continued. Moreover, the escalator provisions have 
continued to operate and protect the real buying power 
in most divisions, 

The splinter leaders have taken over a very small 
group. Even as to these, TWUA-CIO is continually 
presenting the union’s message to the rank and file 
members and winning back substantial groups. In 
this battle, the union has been aided immeasurably by 
National CIO and various Internationals. To all of 
them, TWUA-CIO extends heartfelt thanks. 


TRANSPORT: On July ist, 1952, for the first time 
in the history of New York City transportation, the 
40-hour work week became a reality for 45,000 transit 
workers employed by: the City of New York on its 
mammoth subway, bus and elevated lines, through 
the efforts of the Transport Workers Union of Amer- 
ica-CIO, which now represents more than 80 percent 
of these municipal employees. New York City transit 
workers now receive 48 hours’ pay for a 40-hour week 
in addition to substantial improvements in working 
conditions, three weeks’ vacation, eight paid legal holi- 
days and a pension system which compares favorably 
with the best in the transit industry anywhere in the 
United States. Through its organizing drives, TWU- 
CIO is in the process of making New York a closed 
shop for all transit workers. 

Nationwide, the union has renewed successfully its 
contracts covering pensions, vacations, improved work- 
ing conditions and wage increases ranging from 10¢ 
to 18¢ an hour, with the largest increases in San Fran- 
cisco and Omaha, 

As a result of organized labor’s successful campaign 
to amend the Railway: Labor Act, union shop elections 
were conducted among workers of Pan American Air- 
ways, American Airlines, Trans World Airlines, KIM, 
United, Trans-Ocean, and other smaller air carriers. 
TWU-CIO won these elections by overwhelming ma- 
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jorities; since the last Convention report membership 
of the Air Transport Division of TWU-CIO has dou- 
bled. 

Despite a wage freeze, and after long and bitter 
struggle, TWU-CIO’s Utility Division obtained this 
year a 12%¢ hourly wage increase, just one feature 
of an outstanding contract. This division’s welfare 
plan includes medical, surgical and dental services at 
minimum cost, and increased death benefits. One pint 
of blood out of every two donated to its blood bank 
has been sent to the men in Korea. 

With the aid of National CIO representatives, 5000 
transit workers in Puerto Rico were affiliated to TWU- 
CIO during the past year. These workers represent air- 
line, bus, taxi, and related sections of the Puerto Rican 
transport industry. 

The union has used television facilities extensively 
during the year, finding it to be an effective medium 
for both educational and organizing purposes. Present 
organizing efforts are directed at employees of Con- 
tinental Southern lines which operates buses in five 
Southern states, and among remaining unorganized air- 
line workers. 


TRANSPORT SERVICE: United Transport Service 
Employees-CIO expanded its organizing activities in 
the past year. It has obtained bargaining rights for 
six new groupings of workers in California, Florida, 
New York and North Carolina. Of these, half are non- 
operating railroad or Pullman Co. workers—a signifi- 
cant gain in view of the general employment trend 
in the railroad industry. 

UTSE-CIO plans an intensification of its organizing 
program in North Carolina and other strategic areas 
in the coming year. 


UTILITY: The Utility Workers Union of America- 
CIO issued charters to 15 new local unions in 1952 
while several new groups were added to established 
locals. It has participated in 20 NLRB elections, 12 of 
which were won by. UWUA-CIO. In contract negotia- 
tions, wage increases were obtained averaging 14¢ an 
hour. Union shop, hospitalization and pension plans 
have also been negotiated. 


WOODWORKERS: Steady progress in organizing 
has been made by the International Woodworkers of 
America-CIO despite mounting opposition from em- 
ployers. In the South, notable gains were realized in 
the face of intensive anti-union activity on the part of 
manufacturers, individually, and in association. 

IWA-CIO has experienced the evil effects of the 
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Taft-Hartley law as employers have used all the union- 
harassing features the law contains in their effort to 
counteract the forward movement of the union’s sus- 
tained organizational campaign. 

A series of strikes in various sections of the United 
States and Canada became necessary in the pursuit 
of union demands for increased wages, fringe benefits 
and better working conditions. 

During the year, 25 new local unions were chartered 
giving IWA-CIO a total of 279 chartered locals. In 
the reporting period, the union participated in 60 
NLRB representation elections, winning 39; and in 8 
union shop elections, every one of which was won. In 
addition, it has won 32 elections and/or certifications 
in Canada in that time. 


WOMEN’S AUXILIARIES: The Congress of Wom- 
en’s Auxiliaries assumed an increasingly important role 
in CIO in the current year as union members recog- 
nized to greater degree the value of women’s partici- 
pation in matters affecting labor’s interests. Auxiliary 
members took an active part in community affairs and 
in politics, receiving recognition from various organi- 
zations for their fine service. 

Twelve new Auxiliaries were affiliated during the 
year in Michigan, Ohio, Wisconsin, Tennessee, Canada, 
Minnesota and Utah. In the coming year the Auxiliary. 
hopes to grow in size, strength and influence. 


SOUTHERN ORGANIZING DRIVE 


The CIO Organizing Committee operating in the 
South has just completed its most successful year since 
the committee’s formation in 1946. During the past 
year, 160 National Labor Relations Board elections 
have been won in Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Florida, Tennessee, Georgia, Alabama and 
Texas. These victories brought an additional 90,000 
workers into the CIO. 

At the present time there are over 50 election peti- 
tions pending before the NLRB involving an estimated 
17,000 workers. Organizing campaigns are under way 
at some 150 factories, mills and plants employing ap- 
proximately 100,000 people. These campaigns are 
progressing satisfactorily; it is expected that they will 
result in the early filing of a number of new election 
petitions. 

In addition to NLRB election victories there have 
been a number of cases in which CIO unions were rec- 
ognized as bargaining agents without formal elections. 
Thousands of additional members have been secured 
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for CIO International Unions through the servicing 
of locals by CIO Organizing Committee staff members. 


Community Relations 


The committee’s Publicity and Public Relations De- 
partment and the Department of Community Relations 
have continued their outstanding service to the CIO 
in promoting acceptance and support of the CIO by 
the whole community. Through them the CIO mes- 
sage and program are being brought to the attention 
of every segment of society in the South. 

Where conditions are not conducive to direct organ- 
izing campaigns in areas where there are large con- 
centrations of unorganized industrial workers, the Pub- 
licity Department has instituted long-range public re- 
lations radio programs aimed at these workers but 
with a general appeal as well. 

The Community Relations Department is continuing 
its program of working with ministers and other 
church groups. Direct mailing of literature to South- 
ern church members has proved of great value in win- 
ning friends for CIO in various sections. 

Considerable credit for the committee’s success is 
to be given to its active Legal Department whose at- 
torneys have represented the committee in 17 major 
court cases and in over 75 NLRB cases and who have 
represented CIO affiliates whenever such services 
were requested. One important phase of this depart- 
ment’s work was the expeditious procuring of bonds 
for officers and representatives of both the committee 
and various International Unions on occasions of their 
legal harassment. 


Aid to Textile Workers 


The disruption in the Textile Workers Union afforded 
an opportunity to the committee to give needed service 
to a great CIO union. And, as in the case of the Tex- 
tile Workers, the committee has cooperated with other 
CIO unions on specific problems. In turn, the com- 
mittee has received assistance freely and fully given 
by officers and staffs of other CIO departments and 
affiliates. 

Of great help to the committee was the holding of 
the formal National CIO Organizing Committee meet- 
ing in Atlanta in January of this year. Attended by 
Executive Vice-President Allan S. Haywood, who 
served as chairman; Director John Riffe; David Mc- 
Donald, USA-CIO; James B. Carey, IUE-CIO; Jacob 
Potofsky, ACWA-CIO; Desmond Walker, Rubber 
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Workers-CIO; Morris Pizer, UFW-CIO; Harry Sayre, 
UPA-CIO; Ross Blood, Marine & Shipbuilding Work- 
ers-CIO, and by committee state directors, represent- 
atives and staff members, the conference provided a 
valuable exchange of information and advice. Much 
of the success of the past year’s activities may be 
traced to the lessons learned at this meeting. 

With increasing determination, the CIO Organizing 
Committee is devoted to the task of bringing the bene- 
fits of CIO organization to workers in every section of 
this nation. 


INDUSTRIAL UNION COUNCILS 


The Department of Industrial Union Councils, under 
the supervision of Executive Vice-President Allan S. 
Haywood, Director of Organization and Industrial 
Union Councils, has enlarged its responsibilities this 
year by: organizing a series of conferences of our state 
organizations. 

The country was divided into seven major regions 
and an inter-Council conference was held in each 
region. 

Each of these meetings dealt with the important and 
basic issues of state workmen’s compensation laws, 
state unemployment insurance laws, and the duties 
and methods of State Councils generally. 


Workmen’s Compensation Aid 


It has been more and more apparent for some time 
that our Councils needed more guidance and advice in 
the workmen’s compensation field. Questions have 
arisen, for example, about allowing damage suit prac- 
tices under state statutes; it was essentia] that our 
state officers become more familiar with the history 
of workmen’s compensation and the reasons why com- 
pensation must be kept on an administrative law basis. 
Moreover, although gains have been made by the labor 
movement over the years, we have in reality been los- 
ing ground in comparison with rising prices. 

To meet this problem we enlisted the services of 
Jacob Clayman, secretary-treasurer of the Ohio State 
Council, working under the direction of Anthony W. 
Smith, assistant director of Councils and assistant 
general counsel, CIO. Brother Clayman prepared an 
excellent guide-book on workmen’s compensation which 
was used in the regional meetings in mimeographed 
form and has now been printed. 
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The same situation existed in unemployment insur- 
ance. We called on Harry Kranz, legislative director 
of the New Jersey State Council, to prepare a guide- 
book on this subject. He worked under the super- 
vision of Brother Smith and in consultation with staff 
members of the CIO Social Security Committee, the 
chairman of which is Vice-President Emil Rieve, pres- 
ident of the Textile Workers Union of America. This 
guide-book was also used in the regional meetings and 
has since then been printed; we expect it to have great 
value for our International Unions as well as our 
Councils. 


Regional Conferences 


The seven regions included New England, Middle- 
Atlantic, Southeast, South Central; also the area of 
the Pacific Coast and Western Mountains; a Midwest 
region centering around Chicago, and another center- 
ing around Columbus, Ohio. The meetings were held 
on weekends; most of them were of two days’ dura- 
tion, but several of them were three-day meetings. 

We called on CIO regional directors and State Coun- 
cil officers to help with administration; August Scholle, 
CIO regional director at Detroit, acted as special rep- 
resentative, under the direction of Brother Smith, at 
Utah, Chicago, and Columbus; Southern Drive Director 
Paul Christopher of Tennessee did likewise, and also 
presided at Atlanta and New Orleans; Eastern Rep- 
resentative Irving Abramson carried the same respon- 
sibilities at Boston and Philadelphia. Regional Direc- 
tor Michael Mann presided at Chicago and Secretary- 
Treasurer Jacob Clayman at Columbus. We called in 
two top officers of each Council and one regional direc- 
tor of the CIO from each state. In this manner each 
meeting was composed of 20 or 25 persons and was 
small enough to permit working sessions and round- 
table discussions. Clayman and Kranz led these dis- 
cussions in their special fields and Smith led the dis- 
cussion on the functions of State Councils and their 
methods. 

Few activities of the CIO in recent years have been 
greeted with more enthusiastic response on the part 
of the people participating. It can be said without 
reservation that these meetings were an unqualified 
success, and it is anticipated that the guide-books will 
meet with a similar response. There are quite a num- 
ber of additional topics which must be covered, such as 
the functions of State Councils, the functions of local 
Councils, and the problem of reapportionment in state 
legislatures, state taxation, and the like. We plan to 
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go down the list as rapidly as the material can be 
prepared and absorbed. 

We also contemplate the expansion of the regional 
meetings next year to include local Industrial Union 
Councils. In some parts of the country the number 
of these local Councils is small so that there wil] be 
no serious increase in the size of the meetings. In 
some regions, however, such as the Middle-Atlantic, a 
considerably greater number of people will be included, 
and new administrative problems will have to be faced 
and solved. 

Executive Vice-President Haywood has delegated 
the responsibility for the management of the confer- 
ences and the preparation of the guide-books to 
Brother Smith, who has worked in consultation with 
both Vice-President Haywood and General Counsel 
Goldberg. In all these activities Brother Smith has 
re-delegated authority as far as possible to State Coun- 
cil officers and regional directors in order to utilize 
all available talent within the CIO. 

The Wyoming State Council has been re-established. 
A new State Council has been set up in Mississippi. 
A number of additional city and county Councils have 
also been created. The total number of State Councils 
is now 41; city, county, and district Councils number 
245. 

There is a constant problem of finding the money 
to carry on the all-important work of our Councils. 
Per capita taxes remain, in too many. cases, on the 
low levels originally fixed in 1938. As a result, Coun- 
cils are forced to resort to the publication of conven- 
tion manuals and newspapers of doubtful value, or to 
raffles, social events, and economic enterprises which 
drain time and energy. Our political and legislative 
work hangs very heavily on the efficiency of our Coun- 
cils, and it is important that all our International 
Unions and their affiliated locals pay more attention 
to the solution of the financial difficulties of the Coun- 
cils. 

There are far too many instances in which local 
unions are not affiliated to Councils in any way. In 
other cases, locals may be affiliated, but they are not 
paying per capita tax on their full membership. It is 
quite unfair to expect Councils to carry on with rev- 
enue geared to the early years in which dues were rel- 
atively low and costs of operation were considerably 
less than they are now. It is urgently requested that 
all CIO organizations give serious thought and atten- 


tion to these issues. 
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Representation Disputes 


As a result of the adoption of Rule 29 adopted by 
the CIO Executive Board, on the recommendation of 
Executive Vice-President Haywood, governing the com- 
position of executive boards of Industrial Union Coun- 
cils, a number of disputes over representation within 
our Councils have been solved. These disputes arose 
when state conventions elected representatives to 
executive boards who were not approved by the or- 
ganization they were supposed to represent. The rule 
provides that in situations where boards are composed 
of representatives of specific organizations, these or- 
ganizations nominate, and the convention may elect 
or reject the nominee. Where the nominee is rejected, 
a new name may be proposed later to the board, but 
otherwise the place remains vacant. If the board 
accepts the new nominee, the post is filled, but it con- 
tinues to remain empty until agreement is reached. 
The rule does not apply to general officers, such as 
president or secretary-treasurer, which are looked on 
as being the choice of the convention as a whole. 

Another administrative problem which has arisen 
turns around the fact that union members frequently 
live in one county and work in another. Their local 
union belongs to the Council in which they work and 
per capita taxes are paid to that Council. On the 
other hand, political activities must be carried on in 
the county in which the members reside; the Council 
in the county of residence does not receive the per 
capita tax and is insufficiently financed to permit it 
to conduct effective political activity. 

Considerable thought has been given to this ques- 
tion and we hope that solutions will be found through 
a pooling of revenues or a re-allocation of funds based 
on the residence of the membership. 


LEGAL DEPARTMENT 


A wide variety of duties have occupied the Legal 
Department during the past year. 

The Wage Stabilization Program has continued to 
give rise to numerous problems and to a heavy burden 
of work. On several important issues the Legal 
Department has, formally or informally, participated 
in presentations of the union viewpoint to the Wage 
Stabilization Board. A loose-leaf guide to Wage Sta- 
bilization has been published and widely distributed, 
and supplements to keep it current are periodically 
issued. 

As part of the CIO program of supporting minority 
groups in their efforts to secure fair treatment, the 
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Legal Department is currently participating in Su- 
preme Court litigation, described in detail hereafter, 
seeking to force the elimination of segregation in the 
public schools. 

During the past year the Legal Department has, as 
usual, handled for the various other departments the 
legal problems arising out of their operations. 


I. THE TAFT-HARTLEY ACT 


For the fifth year American workers have continued 
to suffer under the unfair, iniquitous, viciously anti- 
labor Taft-Hartley Act. This last year has seen no 
amelioration in that Act’s evil effects. 

Taft-Hartley has continued to hamper the organi- 
zation of unorganized workers. In: each year since 
Taft-Hartley the Labor Board has conducted fewer 
representation elections than during the years under 
the Wagner Act. Moreover the percentage cf elec- 
tions lost by unions under Taft-Hartley continues 
steadily to increase. During the three-month period 
ending June 30, 1952, unions were successful in only 
67.6 percent of the representation elections, as com- 
pared with 69.6 percent in the previous quarter, and 
with 74 percent in the fiscal year 1951. Thanks to 
Taft-Hartley two-thirds of the nation’s workers re- 
main today unorganized. 

Taft-Hartley continues to channel the NLRB’s ac- 
tivities into the procurement of injunctions against 
unions, and away from correcting employer unfair 
labor practices. For Taft-Hartley requires that when- 
ever an employer charges that a worker has engaged 
in a secondary boycott or a jurisdictional strike the 
“investigation of such charge shall be made forthwith 
and given priority over all other cases.” No such 
priority is given to the investigation of employer vio- 
lations of the Act, no matter how flagrant or far- 
reaching. Hence under Taft-Hartley the reinstate- 
ment of workers fired for union activities has dwindled 
away: the Board has been busy getting injunctions 
against unions. 

The excuse for Taft-Hartley which its proponents 
gave was that it would prevent strikes. It has not: 
Workdays lost per year on account of strikes continue 
under Taft-Hartley far to exceed the Wagner Act 
average. 

During the past year the CIO continued its cam- 
paign to carry to the American people labor’s case 
against Taft-Hartley. Pamphlets detailing labor’s ob- 
jections to the Act, many of which have been set forth 
in prior Legal Department reports, were prepared by 
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PAC, the Research Department, and the Legal De- 
partment, and were given wide circulation. 

The Taft-Hartley Act is again a major issue dur- 
ing the current campaign. The Democratic candidate, 
Governor Stevenson, has courageously called for the 
repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act and its replacement 
with a new and fair law, while even the Republican 
candidate, Genera] Eisenhower, has acknowledged that 
the Act can be used to destroy unions and has con- 
ceded that it stands in need of substantial amendment. 

Labor cannot and will not rest until this evil leg- 
islation is stricken from the books. 


HI. THE COURTS AND THE LABOR 
BOARD 


Several general trends of major interest and im- 
portance to the labor movement have been evident in 
the administration of the Taft-Hartley Act by the 
Labor Board and in the courts over the last year or so. 
Unfortunately, the developments favorable to labor 
during this period have been quite outweighed by those 
anti-labor: on balance the administration of the labor 
law has, during this period, become more and more 
anti-labor. 

The record of the Board on unfair labor practice 
cases during past months has been spotty, and that 
of the courts has been almost unrelievedly black. 
Time after time courts have upset Labor Board orders 
simply on the basis of the judges’ own anti-union 
predilections. For the most part, the Supreme Court 
has refused even to review those decisions: under the 
urging of Justice Frankfurter it has virtually abdi- 
cated its supervisory functions over the lower federal 
courts as regards Labor Board cases. (The Supreme 
Court’s decision to give the lower courts carte blanche 
was announced in Universal Camera Corp. v. NLRB, 
340 U. S. 474; NLRB v. Pittsburgh Steamship Co., 340 
U. S. 498, and was discussed in last year’s Legal De- 
partment report.) 

The result, as was easily foreseeable, of thus leaving 
the lower federal courts free to give effect to their 
prejudices in labor relations cases, has been that in the 
very areas where the workers and unions most need 
protection of their legal rights, such as the Southeast, 
they are denied those rights by courts sharing the pre- 
vailing prejudices of the employers. 

As regards representation cases, the Labor Board’s 
recent performance has been far from good. It has 
repeatedly carved out small units in plants where in- 
dustrial units have long prevailed, and where the op- 
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erations are of so integrated a nature that craft units 
are wholly inappropriate and unworkable. In many 
of these cases no genuine craft has been involved, and 
the raiding union was simply, with Board sanction, 
seeking to carve out a miscellaneous group of em- 
ployees. The Board has further encouraged raiding 
by refusing to give protection to existing contracts on 
a variety of hyper-technical and hypothetical grounds. 
By these rulings the Board has (1) effectively de- 
stroyed the bargaining power of workers in many 
plants, (2) replaced stable labor relations with chaos, 
and (3) markedly favored the American Federation of 
Labor over the CIO. 

In unfair labor practice cases, where the Board has 
recently sought to mitigate its previously anti-labor 
positions, its efforts have to a considerable degree been 
frustrated by the lower federal courts, who have been 
given, by the Taft-Hartley Act and the Supreme Court, 
a free hand to review and revise Labor Board unfair 
labor practice decisions. 

In representation proceedings, on the other hand, 
where the Board has pursued an anti-CIO course, the 
Board’s determinations are virtually unreviewable, so 
that there has been no possibility of obtaining relief 
from the courts. 

We will now discuss issue by issue some of the more 
important labor relations topics which have occupied 
the Labor Board and the courts during the last year 
or so. 


Captive Audience Doctrine 


Under the Wagner Act the National Labor Relations 
Board held that it was an unfair labor practice for an 
employer to force his employees to listen to anti-union 
propaganda, as by assembling them and making a 
speech to them on company time and property. 
Clark Bros. Co., Inc., 70 NLRB 60, 18 LRRM 1360. 
Gerard Reilly, then a member of the Board, dissented 
on the ground that employers have a Constitutional 
right, forsooth, to make their employees listen to them. 

In line with Reilly’s theory, the so-called free speech 
section of the Taft-Hartley Act provides that the ex- 
pression of views shall not constitute evidence of an 
unfair labor practice unless the expression contains 
promises or threats. Following the enactment of this 
provision, the Board abandoned its captive audience 
doctrine, and held that an employer who forced his 
workers to listen to anti-union propaganda was not 
guilty of an unfair labor practice. Babcock & Wil- 
cox, 22 LRRM 1057, 77 NLRB 577. The Board like- 
wise held, in Babcock & Wilcox, that employer ha- 
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ranguing of a captive audience was not a ground for 
setting aside an election. 

More recently, however, the Board has in part re- 
turned to its earlier doctrine by holding that an em- 
ployer who addresses an anti-union speech to a cap- 
tive audience during an election campaign is in some 
circumstances guilty of an unfair labor practice if he 
refuses to give the union a similar opportunity to 
address the employees. (Under this theory it is the 
refusal, not the initial address, which is the unfair 
labor practice.) Thus in Bonwit Teller, Inc., 96 NLRB 
No. 73, 28 LRRM 1547, the Board set aside an elec- 
tion because two days before the election the em- 
ployer, who operated a retail store, had called to- 
gether his employees and urged them to reject the 
union, while refusing the union a like opportunity to 
address them. 

In the Bonwit Teller decision the Board relied in 
part on the fact that the employer had a no-soliciting 
rule, such as is held permissible in the case of retail 
stores, so that the union had no chance to address the 
employees. 


Anti-Union Talks 


More recently, however, in Biltmore Manufacturing 
Co., 97 NLRB No. 128, 29 LRRM 1145, the Board re- 
enunciated this doctrine somewhat more broadly in 
the case of an industrial plant. It there set aside a 
decertification election because two hours before the 
polls opened, the employer summoned the employees 
on company time and made an anti-union address to 
which he refused to permit union spokesmen to reply. 
The employer had no general rule against union so- 
licitation on company property, but the timing of the 
employer speech was such as to deprive the union of 
any chance to reply before the election. The Board 
held that although the employer’s remarks were priv- 
ileged as free speech, and hence did not illegally in- 
terfere with the election, the denial to the union of a 
chance to reply deprived the employees of a free choice 
in an election, thus justifying the setting aside of the 
election. 

More recently the Board has applied the same 
doctrine in Metropolitan Auto Parts, Inc., 30 LRRM 
1079. In that case the employer’s speech to the cap- 
tive audience occurred two days before the election, 
and the union had itself conducted an extensive pre- 
election campaign. The Board held, however, that if 
the employer chose to address a captive audience two 
days before the election, it was obligated to grant the 
union’s request for an opportunity to address the em- 
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ployees. Otherwise, the Board said, the employees 
would not have a reasonable chance to hear both 
sides, particularly in view of the timing of the speech. 

The Bonwit-Teller decision has since been approved 
by the Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit by a 
two to one vote. 30 LRRM 2305. The Court’s deci- 
sion declared that the employer had two options to 
avoid violating the Act: 

1. To abandon the no-solicitation rule, or 

2. To permit the union to reply to the anti-union 
captive audience speech. The Court specifically de- 
clared that if the employer abandoned the no-solici- 
tation rule, it would not be required to give the union 
an opportunity to reply each time it made an anti- 
union speech to the captive audience. 

It thus is not yet clear how far the Board or the 
courts will go in holding that an employer who ad- 
dresses a captive audience must afford the union a 
similar opportunity. 


Refusal to Cross Picket Lines 


The court decisions continue to be adverse to the 
right of workers to refuse to cross picket lines. 

The Labor Board has held under both the Wagner 
and Taft-Hartley Acts that refusal to cross a picket 
line is a form of concerted activity protected by Sec- 
tions 7 and 8(a)(1) of the Act, and that an employee 
hence may not be discharged for such a refusal; al- 
though the Board also holds that an employer can 
require an employee to elect either to cross a picket 
line to perform his duties, or to vacate his job and 
make way for a replacement. 

This doctrine of the Board was rejected by the 
Court of Appeals for the Seventh Circuit in NLRB v. 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co., 189 F 2d 124. In that 
case a union, which was on strike against the tele- 
phone company, picketed an installation, the em- 
ployees at which were not represented by the strik- 
ing union but by another union. The employees of the 
second union refused to cross the picket line and were 
demoted by the company as a penalty. The Court of 
Appeals, reversing the Labor Board, held that the 
refusal to cross the picket line was not concerted ac- 
tivity protected by Section 7 and hence that the em- 
ployer did not violate the Act by demoting the em- 
ployees. The Labor Board’s application to the Supreme 
Court to review the case was denied. 342 U. S. 885. 

More recently the issue has come up in a some- 
what different factual situation in NLRB v. Rockaway 
News Supply Co., Inc., 197 F. 24 111 (CA 2). In that 
case the employer discharged an employee for refus- 
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ing, during the course of his employment, to cross the 
lawful picket line of a labor organization of which he 
was not a member at the premises of an employer 
other than his own. (The discharged employee was 
a newspaper deliverer and he refused to cross a picket 
line to pick up newspapers for delivery). The Court 
of Appeals held that the employer was entitled to dis- 
charge the employee. 

It will be noted that the facts in this case differed 
from those in the Illinois Bell case in that the picket 
line which the employee refused to cross was at the 
premises of another employer, so that the factual situ- 
ation, unlike that in Illinois Bell, came within the 
proviso to Section 8(b) (4) of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act that nothing in that Subsection “shall be 
construed to make unlawful a refusal by any person 
to enter upon the premises of any employer (other 
than his own employer), if the employees of such em- 
ployer are engaged in a strike. .. .” 

The Labor Board has asked the Supreme Court to 
review this case. 

Two points may be noted with respect to this prob- 
lem: (1) Even according to the Board’s position the 
employer is entitled to replace employees who are un- 
willing to cross picket lines to perform their duties; 
(2) Unions can insert in their collective bargaining 
agreements provisions recognizing the right to refuse 
to cross picket lines. In that event the workers will 
be protected from replacement or discharge for such 
refusal. 


Questioning about Union Activity 


From its inception the National Labor Relations 
Board has ruled that it is an unfair labor practice for 
an employer to question an employee about his union 
membership or activity. The present Board has con- 
tinued to so rule under the Taft-Hartley Act, on the 
ground that employer interrogation of an employee 
concerning his union membership or activity is inher- 
ently coercive. Ames Spot Welder Co., Inc., 21 LRRM 
1040, 75 NLRB 352. 

Over the last two years, however, the United States 
Courts of Appeals have repeatedly overturned Board 
orders based on this theory, and have held that em- 
ployer questioning of employees about union member- 
ship or activities is not, by itself and in the absence 
of other employer anti-union activity an unfair labor 
practice. NLRB v. Superior Company, Inc., 30 LRRM 
2632 (CA 6, 1952); NLRB v. Arthur Winer, Inc., 29 
LRRM 2538, 194 F. 2d 370 (CA 7); NLRB v. Ozark 
Dam Construction Co., 28 LRRM 2246, 190 F. 2d 222 
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(CA 8); John S. Barnes Corp. v. NLRB, 28 LRRM 
2280, 190 F. 2d 127 (CA 7); NLRB v. Tennessee Coach 
Co., 28 LRRM 2334, 191 F. 2d 546 (CA 6); Atlas Life 
Insurance Co. v. NLRB, 29 LRRM 2499, 195 F 2d 136 
(CA 10). While the courts have asserted that this 
doctrine is limited to employers who have no record 
of anti-union conduct, it has been applied in at least 
one case involving an employer with a long and 
notorious record of violating the Labor Act. NLRB v. 
Montgomery Ward & Co., 29 LRRM 2041, 192 F. 2d 
160 (CA 2). 

In this field at least the Nationa] Labor Relations 
Board seems to have managed to retain some compre- 
hension of the facts of industrial life, while the judges 
seem, as so often, to be dwelling in ivory towers. 


Synthetic Seniority for Veterans 


The Supreme Court has agreed to review the de- 
cision of the Court of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit in 
the case of Huffman v. Ford Motor Co. In that case, 
Huffman was laid off as a result of a synthetic senior- 
ity provision in the contract between the Ford Motor 
Company and the UAW-CIO which gave to veterans 
who were employed at Ford subsequent to their mili- 
tary service seniority credit for the period of their 
military service. 

Huffman himself is a veteran who had been em- 
ployed at Ford prior to his military service. His total 
seniority under the contract, however, was less than 
other employees who began their military service 
before Huffman first went to work at Ford and who 
got credit for this service when they got jobs at Ford 
after the war. Some of these employees were retained 
at the time Huffman was laid off. 

Huffman brought suit against the company and the 
union claiming that his layoff was a violation of his 
rights as a veteran. The Court of Appeals for the 
Sixth Circuit rejected this contention but it never- 
theless found that Huffman had been illegally laid off. 
It said that the contract between the UAW and the 
Ford Motor Company was illegal because it gave se- 
niority credit to employees for the period they served 
in the armed forces prior to their employment. The 
contract was illegal, the Court said, because it dis- 
criminated between various classes of employees and 
therefore was in violation of Section 7 of the National 
Labor Relations Act, which gives all employees the 
right to join together for mutual aid and protection 
through collective bargaining. 

The decision of the Sixth Circuit is not only a pe- 
culiar one; it also contains a grave threat to the valid- 
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ity of a great many collective bargaining contracts. 
Implicit in the Court’s decision was a holding that a 
union cannot negotiate with an employer for special 
seniority protection for any particular class of em- 
ployees, no matter how deserving of such protection 
those employees are and irrespective of what the pol- 
icy of the federal government may be with respect 
to such protection. Special seniority provisions giv- 
ing rights to disabled employees, for example, might 
be illegal under the Sixth Circuit decision. Further- 
more, the Sixth Circuit’s decision would seem to im- 
ply that the federal courts can be called upon by any 
dissident group that got less than it thought it was 
entitled to under a collective bargaining contract to 
pass upon the validity of that contract under the 
NLRA. 

Because of the serious problems involved in this 
case, the CIO sought to file a brief urging the Su- 
preme Court to take the case. Counsel for Huffman, 
however, refused to give his consent to the filing of 
such a brief. It is hoped that before the case is argued 
on the merits, consent will be forthcoming. If so, the 
CIO Legal Department will prepare and file a brief 
before the Supreme Court urging it to reverse the 
decision of the Court of Appeals. 


Union May Not Discriminate 


A recent decision of the Supreme Court, Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen v. Howard, 343 U. S. 768, 30 
LRRM 2258 expands the prohibition heretofore enu- 
merated by the Supreme Court on discrimination 
against Negroes in collective bargaining. In 1944 the 
Court had held that a labor union might not discrim- 
inate against a Negro minority within the bargaining 
unit which the union represented. Steele v. Louis- 
ville and Nashville, 323 U. S. 192, 15 LRRM 708. This 
principle has now been extended to protect Negroes 
outside the bargaining unit which the union represents. 

Thus in the Howard case the contracting union (the 
BRT) represented only white brakemen, Negroes not 
being eligible for membership. Negro employees, not 
in the union, were designated as “porters” but also per- 
formed the duties of brakemen as well as additional 
duties as porters. The BRT negotiated a contract 
with a carrier under which the porters would no longer 
be permitted to perform the duties of brakemen. The 
effect of the contract would have been to bring about 
the discharge of some of the “porters” and the hiring 
of white brakemen to perform the duties which the 
Negroes had performed. 

The Supreme Court affirmed a lower court decision 
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ordering the railroad to keep the Negro porters as 
employees and to permit them to continue to perform 
the duties of brakemen. The Court held that the bar- 
gaining rights bestowed on a union by the Railway 
Labor Act may not be used to discriminate against 
workers on account of their race or color, whether or 
not the workers discriminated against are in the bar- 
gaining unit. 

Three Justices (Vinson, Minton and Reed) dissented 
on the ground that no provision of law prohibits pri- 
vate parties, such as the carrier and the Brotherhood, 
from discriminating on racial grounds. 


Insistence on Management Clause 


Last June the Supreme Court handed down a de- 
cision which threatens greatly to restrict the obliga- 
tion of employers to bargain collectively. 

The decision in question is NLRB v. American Na- 
tional Insurance Company, 343 U. S. 395, 30 LRRM 
2147. In that case the employer, during bargaining, 
insisted on a broad management clause which would 
leave within the sole discretion of management all 
questions of promotions, discipline and work schedul- 
ing. The Labor Board held that insistence on such a 
clause as a condition to agreement was a refusal to 
bargain. 

The U. S. Court of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit 
overruled the Board and the Supreme Court, by a 
vote of six to three, upheld the Court of Appeals. The 
majority opinion of the Supreme Court does not 
squarely face the issue of insistence on the manage- 
ment clause as a condition to agreement. It says, 
rather, that “bargaining” for the management clause 
was not of itself an unfair labor practice. 

The three dissenting Justices (Minton, Black and 
Douglas) pointed out in their opinion that the em- 
ployer had insisted on the clause as a condition of 
agreement; that the Board’s finding of a refusal to 
bargain was based on this fact; and that the manage- 
ment clause in question would have excluded from the 
area of collective bargaining numerous matters nor- 
mally within it. The dissenters further pointed out 
that if management is free to insist as a part of any 
agreement that certain broad areas be left to man- 
agement discretion, very little substance is left to the 
obligation to bargain collectively. 

The majority opinion also stated that the question 
whether there is a refusal to bargain turns on the facts 
of each case, and that it is the Courts of Appeals which 
are to review this determination, not the Supreme 
Court. This means the Courts of Appeals which are 
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hostile to labor, such as that for the Fifth Circuit (the 
Southern states), are virtually free to trim down the 
obligation to bargain to the physical act of sitting 
around a conference table. 


Wage Increases During Negotiations 


For many years the Nationa] Labor Relations Board 
has held that it is an unfair labor practice, 7.e., a re- 
fusal to bargain, for an employer to institute a wage 
increase unilaterally, without consultation and an at- 
tempt to reach agreement with the collective bargain- 
ing representative. Whittier Mills Co., 15 NLRB 457, 
5 LRRM 138. At the same time, the Board has always 
held that, if an impasse is reached in negotiations, the 
employer is then free to make changes in wages or 
working conditions even in the absence of agreement 
with the union; or, if negotiations have been broken 
off, without even notifying the union. Westchester 
Newspapers, Inc., 26 NLRB 65, 6 LRRM 587. 

This general line of distinction has been upheld by 
the Supreme Court. Thus in NLRB v. Crompton- 
Highland Mills, 337 U. S. 217, 24 LRRM 2088, the Court 
held that the company’s unilateral grant of wage in- 
creases during the course of negotiations was a refusal 
to bargain. And both the Supreme Court and the 
Labor Board have declared that the decisive question 
is whether in the circumstances of the particular case 
the unilateral wage increase tends to disparage the 
authority or prestige of the union as bargaining agent. 
A question of this sort was presented to the Board 
in October of 1951 as one phase of the long and bitter 
dispute between the United Steelworkers of Amer- 
ica and Reed & Prince Manufacturing Co., and the 
Board held that the company’s unilateral grant of a 
wage increase amounted to a refusal to bargain, even 
though an impasse between the company and the 
union had been reached and negotiations had been 
broken off. The Board found that the impasse itself 
had resulted from the company’s bad faith in bargain- 
ing, and that in this context the unilateral wage in- 
crease was designed to undermine the union. Reed and 
Prince Manufacturing Co., 96 NLRB 129, 28 LRRM 
1608. 

However, the recent decision of the Court of Ap- 
peals for the Seventh Circuit in NLRB v. Bradley 
Washfountain Co., 192 F. 2d 144, 29 LRRM 2064, 
leaves uncertain the status of this line of decisions. 
In that case the employer, during the course of nego- 
tiations, unilaterally instituted certain wage increases 
and holiday pay benefits. Although the union had 
turned down the particular increases put into effect by 
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the employer the negotiations had not reached an 
impasse. The Board held that the employer was guilty 
of a refusal to bargain, but the Court of Appeals 
denied enforcement to the Board’s order. While the 
Court purported to accept as determinative the long 
established test of whether the employer’s conduct 
tended to undermine the union as bargaining repre- 
sentative, it held that the unilateral increases were 
permissible because the employer had for a long time 
bargained in good faith with the union and had offered 
the increases in question to the union. The Court’s 
assertion that the unilateral increases did not tend to 
undermine the union disregarded what actually hap- 
pened: the union struck in protest against the unilat- 
eral increases; the company replaced the strikers; 
their claim to reinstatement was denied on the ground 
the company had committed no unfair labor practice; 
and the union lost its majority status in the plant. 

This is believed to be the first case in which an 
employer who instituted unilateral wage increases 
while negotiations were still in progress has been ex- 
culpated of an unfair labor practice charge. The La- 
bor Board did not seek Supreme Court review of the 
decision. 


Compliance at Time of Filing Charges 


The decision of the Supreme Court in NLRB v. 
Highland Park Manufacturing Co., 341 U. S. 322, that 
the officers of the CIO must file non-communist affi- 
davits in order for its affiliated International Unions 
to be in compliance with Section 9(h), which over- 
turned the Labor Board’s earlier rulings to the con- 
trary, continues to have repercussions. 

In some unfair labor practice cases the charge was 
filed by an International Union or a local thereof at a 
time when the CIO had not yet filed the affidavits, but 
the Board’s complaint did not issue until after the CIO 
affidavits were filed. Section 9(h), read literally, 
does not require that the charging union be in com- 
pliance with 9(h) at the time the charge is filed, but 
only that it must have complied by the time the Board 
issues its complaint, and that is the way the Labor 
Board has always interpreted the section. Under that 
interpretation it is permissible for a union to file a 
charge and then check its compliance status, and get 
into compliance if it finds that it is not already so. 

The recent decision of the Court of Appeals for the 
Ninth Circuit in NLRB v. Dant & Russel, Ltd., 195 F. 
2d 299, 29 LRRM 2585, rejects this interpretation of 
Section 9(h) and holds that the charging union must 
be in compliance at the time the charge is filed, and 
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that if it is not a complaint cannot subsequently be 
issued validly by the Board after compliance. 

The Dant & Russel decision involved a case in which 
the charge was filed before CIO compliance and the 
complaint issued subsequently. A more important con- 
tinuing application of the decision, however, if it 
should be generally followed, would be to situations 
where the charging union is inadvertently not in com- 
pliance. There are undoubtedly numerous such cases 
all the time. In the past it has been possible to cor- 
rect inadvertent non-compliance before the issuance of 
a complaint, but under the Ninth Circuit decision that 
would no longer be possible. 

The Supreme Court has agreed to review this de- 
cision. 


No Protection Against Communists 


The inadequacy of the protection available to a 
union under the Taft-Hartley Act is strikingly dem- 
onstrated by the decision of the Labor Board this year 
in Kingston Cake Co., 29 LRRM 1239, 97 NLRB No. 199. 
The union in question had a union shop agreement 
with the company. One of the local union officials 
refused to sign the Section 9(h) non-communist affi- 
davit, assertedly because he was in sympathy with a 
raiding rival union, and wished to keep his union off 
the ballot. The union expelled him and induced the 
employer to discharge him under the union shop con- 
tract. 

The Board held that the discharge was illegal, and 
ordered reinstatement with back pay. 


Large Damages Against Union 


During the last year the Supreme Court sustained 
an award of $750,000 in damages in a suit brought by 
an employer against the Longshoremen’s Union. Long- 
shoremen’s Union v. Juneau Spruce Corp., 29 LRRM 
2249 (U. S. Supreme Court 1952). 

Section 8(b)(4)(D) of the Taft-Hartley Act forbids 
employees to quit work as a means of forcing an em- 
ployer to assign work to employees in one class or 
union instead of to employees in another class or union, 
and Section 303(b) of the Act specially authorizes 
employer suits in Federal Courts for damages suttered 
by reason of such employee conduct. 

Needless to say, no similar special causes of action 
are created by the Taft-Hartley Act in favor of unions 
or employees. 
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Employer Blacklisting of Foremen 


In 1947 the Taft-Hartley Act deprived foremen of 
the protections of the National Labor Relations Act. 
The Court ef Appeals for the Ninth Circuit has now 
hela tnat in some circumstances even ex-foremen lose 
the protections of the Act. Texas Co. v. NLRB, 30 
LRRM 2513. In that case a foreman was discharged 
for refusing to perform production work during a 
strike of production employees. Later he applied for 
work in a non-supervisory job. The employer dis- 
criminatorily refused to hire him, because of his re- 
fusal to work during the strike while a foreman. The 
Labor Board ordered the ex-foreman hired, but the 
Court of Appeals reversed the Board. 


State vs. Federal Jurisdiction 


The question of whether or to what extent the state 
courts have jurisdiction over labor disputes concur- 
rently with the National Board or the federal courts 
continues to present perhaps the most difficult legal 
problems in the field of labor relations. 

In Ryan v. Simons, 27 LRRM 2003 (App. Div. N. Y.), 
suit was brought by a group of newspaper distribu- 
tors against the Newspaper and Mail Delivery Union 
asking a state court for a mandatory injunction requir- 
ing the union either to admit them to membership 
or to cease discrimination against them. The union 
admitted to membership only sons of old members, 
and had a contract with a newspaper under which 
seniority privileges were limited to members. The 
complaining non-member employees asserted that their 
lack of seniority frequently deprived them of work. 
The state trial court granted the requested injunc- 
tion, but the Appellate Division reversed on the ground 
that the controversy involved unfair labor practices 
within the exclusive jurisdiction of the National Labor 
Relations Board. The New York Court of Appeals 
affirmed without opinion, and the U. S. Supreme Court 
refused to review the case. 342 U.S. 897. 

The self-restraint displayed by the New York Ap- 
pellate courts in this litigation seems, unfortunately, 
to be unusual. More often state courts assert their 
right to handle controversies which are plainly within 
the exclusive jurisdiction of the National Board or the 
federal courts. 

An example of this sort is Building Trades Council 
v. Ledbetter Co., 26 So. 2d 564, 28 LRRM 2342. In 
that case the employees of a sub-contractor picketed 
the construction site because the principal contractor 
was non-union. The principal contractor filed a bill 
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for an injunction in an Alabama state court alleging 
that the picketing violated Section 8(b)(4) of the 
NLRA. The union moved to dismiss on the ground 
that the National Board’s jurisdiction to prevent un- 
fair labor practices was exclusive. The Supreme Court 
of Alabama held, however, that the Alabama courts 
have concurrent jurisdiction to prevent unfair labor 
practices where, (1) the labor dispute only “affects” 
interstate commerce as distinguished from “impeding 
the flow” of interstate commerce, and (2) the admin- 
istrative remedy through the NLRB is inadequate. 

The Supreme Court has granted certiorari and will 
undoubtedly reverse the case unless it decides that it 
has no jurisdiction because no final order has been en- 
tered in the case. 

A more difficult question than that presented in the 
Ledbetter case is whether, or to what extent, the 
states have jurisdiction to enforce state (as distin- 
guished from federal) labor relations policies. A case 
involving this sort of issue is H. N. Thayer Co., 30 
LRRM 1184. In that case the Massachusetts state 
court enjoined a union from picketing on the grounds 
that a strike the union was conducting was for an 
illegal purpose and was conducted in an illegal man- 
ner. The state court held that the strike was for an 
illegal purpose on the theory that a union may not 
legally strike for recognition during the term of a 
contract recognizing another union, and held that the 
strike was conducted in an illegal manner because of 
mass, but peaceful, picketing. 

Thereafter the employer discharged the strikers, and 
they filed claims for reinstatement with the NLRB. 

Before the National Board the employer urged that 
the determinations of the Massachusetts court were 
a defense. The Labor Board rejected this conten- 
tion, declaring in part as follows: 


“The Act has preempted the field of peaceful strikes 
affecting commerce (U.A.W. v. O’Brien, 339 U. S. 454 
[26 LRRM 2082]; Amalgamated Assn. v. W.E.R.B., 
340 U. S. 383 [27 LRRM 2385]). The objectives of such 
strikes may be judged under the standards provided by 
the Federal Act alone, and judgments may be made only 
by the agencies designated by Congress in the statute 
to make them. Consequently the state court had no 
power to proscribe the present strike on the ground 
that its objective failed to accord with Massachusetts’ 
labor relations policy. The legislative history of the 
1947 amendments to the Act shows that this Board, 
too, was given regulatory power over the area of non- 
peaceful means employed in labor controversies. The 
Board was given this power not only to determine, for 
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example, whether violence on a picket line was of such 
character as to justify discharge of strikers, but also 
for the purpose of deciding whether it coerced or re- 
strained employees in the exercise of their statutory 
rights and thus constituted an unfair labor practice by 
a labor organization within the meaning of Section 
8(b) (1) (A).” 


It will be noted that the Board is here enumerating 
two separate propositions: First, that the Massachu- 
setts court had no power whatever to decide whether 
the strike was for an illegal objective; and, second, 
that the determination of the Massachusetts court as 
to the legality of the means employed in the strike is 
also not binding on the Board. 

In ‘one situation in California the Labor Board itself 
moved against state court usurpation in the labor dis- 
putes field. An employer had obtained an injunction 
in a California state court restraining a union from 
engaging in a secondary boycott which the state court 
found to be contrary to the public policy of the state. 
The Board first obtained an injunction against the 
union from a federal District Court under Sections 
8(b) (4) (A) and 10(e) of the National Act, Lebaron v. 
Bakery Drivers Union, 30 LRRM 2279; and then a 
second order from the federal court enjoining the em- 
ployer from enforcing the state court injunction on the 
ground that the federal jurisdiction was exclusive, 
NLRB vy. Capital Service Inc., 30 LRRM 2281. 

State courts’ usurpations of jurisdiction in the labor 
dispute field are doubly objectionable. In the first 
place they are often flagrantly illegal and in the sec- 
ond a preliminary injunction can break a strike or an 
organizing drive just as effectively whether it is ulti- 
mately held to be legal or illegal. 


State Checkoff Laws Invalid 


As we all know, Section 302 of the Taft-Hartley 
Act regulates dues checkoffs in considerable detail, 
and contains no provision giving overriding authority 
to state laws such as, for example, that in Section 
14(b) giving priority to state anti-union security laws. 
Hence state laws regulating checkoffs are likely to be 
held invalid as in conflict with the federal law. 

This conclusion is re-enforced by the action of the 
Supreme Court last November in refusing (342 U. S. 
869) to review the decision of the Supreme Court of 
Utah in Utah v. Montgomery Ward and Co., 28 LRRM 
2284, 233 P 2d 685, holding invalid a Utah law regu- 
lating checkoffs. 

The Utah law made it a misdemeanor for an em- 
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ployer to refuse to honor a checkoff authorization. The 
federal law permits an employer to honor individual 
checkoff authorizations, which may not be irrevocable 
for longer than one year or beyond the termination 
date of the contract, whichever occurs sooner; but 
does not require the employer to honor such cards. 
(That requirement is normally supplied by the collec- 
tive bargaining agreement). The Utah Supreme Court 
pointed out that the requirements of federal and state 
law with regard to the checkoff differed in several 
respects and concluded that the state law must “yield” 
to the overriding authority of the federal statute. The 
Supreme Court’s refusal to review the decision leaves 
in effect the decision of the Utah Supreme Court. 

While the Utah checkoff law invalidated by this 
decision was a pro-union, pro-checkoff law, the prin- 
ciples involved will equally invalidate anti-union, anti- 
checkoff, laws. 


Lockout by Group Employers 


One of the important questions arising under the 
National Labor Relations Act which has not finally 
been resolved is whether when an employer group bar- 
gains as a unit, and the union strikes one member of 
the group after a bargaining impasse, the other mem- 
bers of the employer group may lock out their em- 
ployees. The majority of the Labor Board has several 
times held that such a lockout violates Section 8(a) (1) 
and (3) of the Act. See, e.g., Davis Furniture Co., 30 
LRRM 1380, 100 NLRB No. 158. The strike is, of 
course, protected concerted activity under the Act, 
and in the view of the majority of the Board a result- 
ing lockout at the non-struck plants represents dis- 
crimination on account of the strike and is therefore 
illegal. Chairman Herzog dissents from this view, 
on the ground that the employer group lockout is a 
permissible way of counteracting a strike against one 
member of an employer group. 

One Court of Appeals has held adversely to the ma- 
jority of the Labor Board on this issue, Moran Bros. 
Beverage Co. v. NLRB, 28 LRRM 2364 (CA 7), and 
another court has indicated hostility to the Board 
view, but without finally deciding the issue, Davis Fur- 
niture Co. v. NLRB, 30 LRRM 2294 (CA 9). 


Election Waives Unfair Practices 


The Board has encouraged employer interference 
with fair elections by its doctrine that if a union pro- 
ceeds with an election with knowledge of employer 
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unfair labor practices, the election cannot be set aside 
because of those practices. 

Under this doctrine, enunciated in Denton Sleeping 
Mills, Inc., 93 NLRB 329 (1951), the Board holds that 
if an employer engages in conduct which would nor- 
mally constitute an unfair labor practice, or at least 
a ground for setting aside an election, and the union 
has notice of the conduct in adequate time to enable 
it to file charges or protest the holding of election, but 
does not, the union, for purposes of the election, waives 
the employer conduct. 

The result of this doctrine is that an employer who 
wishes to defeat a union in an election is invited to 
engage in flagrant anti-union conduct. The union is 
then faced with the choice either of postponing the 
election indefinitely or of proceeding with it at its 
peril, with the knowledge that if the election is lost 
any further election will be barred for a year. On the 
other hand the only risk the employer runs is that 
after two or three years the Board or a court may or- 
der him to cease and desist. In the meantime, the 
union organizing campaign will have long since lost its 
momentum. 

The alleged excuse for this Denton Sleeping doctrine 
is that the union should not be permitted to go ahead 
with an election and then ask to have it set aside if 
it loses. To this we say “Why not?” It is not the 
union which is engaging in illegal conduct, but the em- 
ployer. The penalty for such misconduct should fall 
on the employer who engages in it, not on the union 
and the employees. The viciously anti-union Denton 
Sleeping doctrine finds no justification either in reason 
or in the language of the statute. 

This issue is again before the Board in Spengler- 
Loomis Manufacturing Co. In that case the Board 
has already set aside one election because of employer 
unfair labor practices which preceded it. 95 NLRB 
243, 245. Preceding the second election the employer 
again engaged in unfair labor practices. This time, 
however, the trial examiner, following the Denton 
Sleeping Garment decision, held that since the em- 
ployer conduct was known to the union well in ad- 
vance of the election the union waived the conduct as 
a basis for setting aside the election. This issue is now 
pending before the Board on appeal from the trial 
examiner. It is to be hoped that the Board will aban- 
don its Denton Sleeping Garment doctrine, and set 
aside the election. 


Contract Bar Rule Undermined 


It is a purported purpose of the National Labor Re- 
lations Act, as amended, to promote industrial peace by 
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encouraging collective bargaining as the national labor 
relations policy. It is essential to this policy that collec- 
tive bargaining relationships, once they are established 
in accordance with the procedures of the Act, be ac- 
corded reasonable protection against interference by 
competing unions. 

Hence the National Labor Relations Board for many 
years protected existing collective bargaining rela- 
tionships by refusing to direct elections in plants cov- 
ered by such collective bargaining agreements—the so- 
called contract bar rule. Initially the Board treated 
an existing agreement as barring an election for only 
a single year, but in recognition of the importance of 
stabilizing bargaining relationships the Board later 
lengthened to two years or more the period during 
which collective agreements will be held to bar raids 
by competing unions. 

The same policy of promoting industrial peace by 
protecting incumbent unions against repeated raids 
also finds expression in Section 9(e) (3) of the amended 
Act. That section provides that only one election 
shall be conducted in a bargaining unit in any one 
year, thus protecting a certification for a minimum 
period of one year. 

The principle that going collective bargaining rela- 
tionships should not be subject to irresponsible inter- 
ruption by raiding unions is, we think, a salutary one. 
It is now embodied in the CIO jurisdictional disputes 
agreement. 

The Board has never ceased to pay lip service to this 
principle, yet it has, during the last four years, in 
actual fact encouraged chaos by refusing to accord 
protection against raiding to collective bargaining 
agreements in which it has, by the exercise of in- 
genuity, found some real or fancied infirmity. The 
Board has gone so far in finding infirmities in con- 
tracts, and its rulings on the subject are so erratic, 
that no union is able to feel any certainty that any 
particular agreement will be regarded by the Board as 
barring a raid. Hence unions are no longer restrained 
from raiding by the knowledge that an existing collec- 
tive bargaining agreement will be held to bar an elec- 
tion. 

The Board’s undermining of the contract bar rule 
began with the Hager Hinge decision, 80 NLRB 163, 
23 LRRM 1044 (1948). In that case the Board held 
that a Steelworkers collective bargaining agreement 
would not bar a raid by a competing union (the IAM) 
because the agreement contained unlawful provisions, 
and particularly unlawful provisions relating to union 
security. The Board declared that the contract in 
question was subject to three separate infirmities, viz. 
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that the contract required employees to join the union 
within a 15-day period instead of the 30-day period 
specified in Section 8(a)(3); that no union shop au- 
thorization election had been held before the signing 
of the contract as then provided for in Sections 8(a) (3) 
and 9(e)(1); and that the contract provided for a 
compulsory checkoff without specifying that individual 
written authorization cards must be signed by indi- 
vidual employees in order to avoid the criminal sanc- 
tions provided by Section 302 of the Labor Manage- 
ment Relations Act, 1947. 

The Board declared that the inclusion of these 
provisions deprived the parties to the contract of the 
right to the protection which would normally have 
been accorded the established collective bargaining re- 
lationship because the “mere existence” or “mere ex- 
ecution” of the provisions offended the policies of the 
Act, without regard to whether they had been given 
practical effect. Actually the provisions in question 
had simply been carried over from War Labor Board 
days, and there is no indication that they were being 
currently enforced. The third of the supposed infirmi- 
ties in the contract related to a provision of the Act— 
Section 302 of the Labor-Management Relations Act— 
which is not administered at all by the Labor Relations 
Board, but by the Department of Justice, which had 
not indicated any belief that the law was being vio- 
lated. 

The Board’s decision in Hager Hinge does not reflect 
any careful consideration of the issues dealt with, or 
any appreciation of the practical consequences which 
would ensue. And, pursuant to the Board’s usual prac- 
tice, the parties had not been permitted to argue the 
case before the Board. 


Agreements Upset 


The Hager Hinge doctrine thus established by the 
Board four years ago has thrown all collective bar- 
gaining agreements open to collateral attack. Estab- 
lished collective bargaining relationships have repeat- 
edly been upset on the basis of some theoretical in- 
firmity in some contractual provision which has never 
been given actual effect. While unions seeking elec- 
tions have perhaps been overly opportunistic in taking 
advantage of Hager Hinge, it is difficult to see what 
other course is open to them. 

The Board’s decisions in these cases have been and 
continue to be so erratic and inconsistent that it is 
impossible even to predict whether or not an attack 
on the contract will be sustained, or a contract will be 
held to be a bar. Thus that part of the Hager Hinge 
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decision which held that the Board would not treat as 
a bar contracts containing provisions violative of Sec- 
tion 302 has now been overruled. In Crown Products, 
99 NLRB No. 99, 30 LRRM 1098, the Board pointed out 
that the enforcement of Section 302 had been entrusted 
to the Attorney General and not to the Board, and 
declared that: 

“. . Therefore, we find that considerations as to 
the legality of the check-off provisions herein under 
Section 302 are irrelevant and immaterial on the con- 
tract bar issue.” 


In a footnote it added that the Hager Hinge and other 
decisions ‘‘are hereby modified insofar as they may 
have implied (sic) to the contrary.” 

In Worthington Pump, 27 LRRM 1451, 93 NLRB No. 
79 (1951), the Board upset the existing collective bar- 
gaining agreement because it contained a maintenance 
of membership clause of the type which had long been 
standard throughout the country: viz. a clause pro- 
viding that employees who are members on the effec- 
tive date of the agreement must thereafter maintain 
union membership as a condition of employment. The 
Board declared that this provision was invalid be- 
cause under Section 8(a)(3) union membership cannot 
be required until 30 days after the effective date of 
the agreement, although they would have to main- 
tain membership after that. To the same effect, see 
Shepherd Mfg. Co., Inc., 90 NLRB 2196, 26 LRRM 1411. 

For a union member to get out of the union for 30 
days would cost him more in reinstatement or initia- 
tion fees than the month’s dues involved, so that no 
union member would ever be interested in taking ad- 
vantage of this theoretical right to drop union mem- 
bership for 30 days. Hence no case actually involving 
a worker who wished to discontinue membership for 
30 days could ever have come up, but the Board 
reached out through collateral attack to hold the con- 
tract invalid. 


Reversals of Policy 


The Worthington Pump decision, having done its 
damage for a time, has now also been overruled. 
Krause Milling Co., 97 NLRB No. 75, 29 LRRM 1120. 
In its Krause Milling opinion the Board rejected the 
Worthington Pump doctrine and pointed out at some 
length that its results were illogical and impractical. 
There seems to be no good reason why the Board 
might not have applied careful consideration and com- 
mon sense to the problem in the first place. 

Also illustrative of the unwise and pernicious char- 
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acter of the Hager Hinge doctrine is the recent deci- 
sion of the Board in International Harvester Co., 28 
LRRM 1337, 95 NLRB No. 80. In that case the con- 
tract between the company and the UAW contained 
a maintenance of membership clause requiring that a 
union member “maintain his membership in the union 
to the extent of current monthly dues, general assess- 
ments and initiation fees, if any,” commencing 30 days 
after the effective date of the agreement. This main- 
tenance of membership clause, it will be noted, was 
free from the deficiency found by the Board in Worth- 
ington Pump, but the Board ferreted out what it held 
to be another infirmity. The Board declared that “gen- 
eral assessments” were not “periodic dues” within Sec- 
tion 8(a)(3), for the non-payment of which employees 
may alone be fired even under a union shop agree- 
ment. There was no indication that the UAW had 
ever in fact levied an assessment, let alone that any- 
one had been discharged for failure to pay an assess- 
ment. 

In our opinion the Board has already done great 
damage to peaceful and stable labor relations by its 
decisions under its Hager Hinge doctrine. And there 
are no foreseeable limits to the application of this doc- 
trine of collateral attack on theoretical grounds. The 
Taft-Hartley Act regiments in the greatest detail the 
content of collective bargaining agreements. No union 
and no employer can ever be sure but that some pro- 
vision of a collective bargaining agreement violates the 
Act or will be held by the Board to violate it. For 
the Board to continue to hold that contracts may be 
upset on collateral attack because of any theoretical 
infirmity they may be found to contain, and without 
regard to whether the obnoxious provision has ever 
actually been put into effect, is not consonant with the 
Board’s duties to foster sound and stable labor rela- 
tions. 


III. THE STEEL SEIZURE CASE 


One of the most widely publicized decisions of the 
Supreme Court during the past year was the decision 
in the steel seizure case, Youngstown Sheet and Tube 
Co. v. Sawyer, 343 U. S. 579. While the principal de- 
cision of the Court—that the President did not have 
authority to seize the properties of the steel companies 
—has been widely reported, those reports have dis- 
torted what the Court actually said in the steel case. 

The principal contention of the companies in the 
seizure cases was that the President lacked power to 
seize the steel mills on April 8, 1952, because he had 
failed to use the remedy provided by Congress for 
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dealing with a work stoppage threatening the national 
health and safety, viz., the 80-day injunction provi- 
sions of the Taft-Hartley Act. The companies did not 
deny in any way that the President was justified in 
taking some action, when negotiations between the 
companies and the Steelworkers Union broke down, to 
keep steel production going. They admitted the exist- 
ence of an emergency. They argued, however, that 
the emergency was in fact created by the President’s 
refusal to use the Taft-Hartley Act. They asked the 
Court to decide that the President did not have power 
to seize the steel mills because he should have used 
the Taft-Hartley Act on April 8. 

The purpose of the companies’ argument was clear. 
If the companies could have persuaded the Supreme 
Court of the United States to uphold their contention, 
the President would have been placed in a position of 
defying the Supreme Court if he continued to refuse 
to invoke the injunctive provisions of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. If the President were thus compelled to invoke 
those provisions, the companies could avoid a strike for 
80 more days after the Supreme Court made its deci- 
sion without being required to pay any additional 
benefits to its employees. In addition, they no doubt 
hoped to embarrass the President politically by prov- 
ing that he had been wrong in not invoking the Taft- 
Hartley Act on April 8. 


Steelworkers Enter Litigation 


It was to counter this argument of the companies 
that the Steelworkers, represented by their General 
Counsel, Arthur J. Goldberg, entered the Supreme 
Court litigation. The question as to whether the Presi- 
dent had power under the Constitution to seize the 
steel mills was not argued by the Steelworkers. The 
Steelworkers did argue that, whatever this power was, 
it was not diminished by the President’s refusal to use 
the Taft-Hartley Act. The union said that use of the 
Taft-Hartley Act was optional with the President when 
the strike was first called on January 1, 1952. When 
the union delayed its strike from January 1 to April 
8 at the request of the Government so that the case 
could be heard by the Wage Stabilization Board, it 
gave to the companies and to the country far more 
than the 80-day delay which the Taft-Hartley Act 
specified. Under those circumstances, the union ar- 
gued, the President was under no obligation to start 
the delay process all over again with a Taft-Hartley 
injunction. Indeed, we said, it was extremely doubt- 
ful whether a court would grant an injunction under 
those circumstances. 
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Examination of the decision of the Supreme Court 
in the light of these contentions reveals that, on this 
issue, the companies lost and the union won. There 
were seven opinions issued by the Justices on the 
Court. Each of the six Justices who agreed that the 
seizure was invalid issued a separate opinion. The 
three Justices who thought the President had acted 
within his powers joined in one dissenting opinion. 
The three dissenting Justices, of course, concluded that 
the President was not obliged to use the Taft-Hartley 
Act. Significantly, however, not one of the six Justices 
in the majority found that the President lacked power 
to seize because he had not used the Taft-Hartley Act. 
Three Justices in the majority (Frankfurter, Jackson 
and Burton) rested their decisions upon the absence 
of any seizure provision at the end of the 80-day delay 
period obtainable under the Taft-Hartley Act. They 
thus really assumed that the WSB procedure which 
the President had used prior to the seizure satisfied 
the objectives of the Taft-Hartley Act. The question, 
in their view, therefore, was whether the President 
would have had power to seize at the end of the 80-day 
delay period. A fourth Justice (Clark) said that the 
President lacked power to seize under his Constitu- 
tional powers only because he had a statutory method 
for seizure under the Selective Service Act. All four 
thus rejected, although not explicitly, the principal 
contention of the companies that the President lacked 
power to seize because he should have invoked the 
Taft-Hartley Act after the WSB procedures had been 
exhausted so as to obtain a further 80-day delay. 

The opinions of the other two Justices (Black and 
Douglas) did not explicitly deal with the issue raised 
by the companies. They did not uphold the companies’ 
contentions but it is not clear that they disagreed with 
them. 


Union View Upheld 


In sum, then, at least seven Justices seem to agree 
with the union that a Taft-Hartley injunction was not 
available to the government on April 8, 1952. Two 
Justices expressed no opinion on that subject. Not 
one Justice upheld the principal argument of the com- 
panies—that the President lacked power to seize be- 
cause he had failed to use the Taft-Hartley Act’s in- 
junctive procedures to avoid the strike which had been 
scheduled for April 8. 

The actual holding of the Supreme Court in the 
seizure case is difficult to state. The Court did not 
hold, as the newspapers would seem to have it, that 
the Constitution denied to the President the power to 
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seize a vital industry in time of grave national emer- 
gency. At most, two Justices (Black and Douglas) 
seemed to say that the Constitution denied such power 
to the President. The other four Justices who agreed 
that the President lacked the power to seize in the 
specific situation before them relied on other grounds. 

Frankfurter rested his decision primarily upon the 
legislative history of the Taft-Hartley Act. Because 
he found that Congress had considered the possibility 
of giving the President explicit power to seize at the 
end of the 80-day emergency injunction but had de- 
cided not to grant such powers, he concluded that Con- 
gress had, in effect, explicitly legislated against the 
use of the President’s seizure power under such cir- 
cumstances. Therefore, he concluded, the question 
was whether the President could seize in the face of a 
statute which, in effect, directed him not to seize. Un- 
der those circumstances, he said that the President’s 
action was invalid. He did not say that, in the absence 
of Congressional limitations upon the President’s pow- 
ers, he would not have had the Constitutional power, 
as Chief Executive, to take action such as he took in 
the steel] case. 

Mr. Justice Jackson took a similar line. There is 
considerable language in his opinion which indicates, 
also, that even with this legislative background he 
would have supported the President if he believed 
that the emergency were sufficiently serious. 

Mr. Justice Burton, while also following the general 
line set forth by Frankfurter, made it quite clear that 
his decision would have been different if the emergency 
were comparable to an imminent invasion, threatened 
attack, or a total war. 

Mr. Justice Clark took a completely different line. 
He affirmatively stated that the President did have 
Constitutional power to seize. He did not agree that 
the emergency was not sufficiently serious to call that 
power into play. But, he said, the President could 
have seized under the provisions of the Selective Serv- 
ice Act. Since he had that statutory alternative, the 
Justice concluded, he could not use the Constitutional 
powers which he otherwise would have had available to 
him. It is somewhat curious that Clark, of all the 
nine Justices, was the only one who took the position 
that the President’s power to seize was diminished by 
virtue of an alternative statutory procedure available 
to him on April 8. The companies’ principal argument 
was based on the claim that the President had erred 
in not using an alternative statutory remedy. The 
only difference between the companies’ contention and 
Mr. Justice Clark’s opinion is that the companies ar- 
gued that the Taft-Hartley Act was the appropriate 
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statutory alternative to seizure while Mr. Justice 
Clark believed that seizure under the Selective Service 
Act was the alternative. 

In sum, then, the Court fairly clearly rejected the 
companies’ argument that the President lacked power 
to seize because he should have used the Taft-Hartley 
Act. The position of the Steelworkers in the case was 
thus fully vindicated. On the question of the Presi- 
dent’s power to seize—on which the Steelworkers took 
no position in the case—only two Justices took the 
position that the Constitution itself forbade the Presi- 
dent’s action. The other four Justices in the majority 
found, for somewhat different reasons, that in the par- 
ticular kind of emergency present in the steel case, 
Congress had limited what otherwise might have been 
the President’s Constitutional power to act. 

It can hardly be said that the case as a whole does 
much to clarify the question of Presidential power. 


IV. SEGREGATION IN PUBLIC 
EDUCATION 


The Supreme Court will hear argument in Decem- 
ber 1952 in a number of cases involving the Constitu- 
tionality of racial segregation in the public schools. 
Two of the cases, involving the public school system 
of Clarendon County, South Carolina, and the ele- 
mentary schools at Topeka, Kansas, had originally 
been scheduled to be heard in October 1952. Argu- 
ment on them was postponed, however, so that the 
Court could also hear argument at the same time on 
two other cases coming from Virginia and the District 
of Columbia. 

The CIO, in line with its consistent policy of sup- 
porting all attempts to eliminate segregation in Amer- 
ican life, filed a brief with the Court supporting the 
position of the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People in these cases. The CIO brief 
reaffirmed the legal position which the CIO has taken 
in other segregation cases before the Court that state 
laws compelling the separation of individuals because 
of race are necessarily unconstitutional. In previous 
cases, the Court has indicated that it will hesitate to 
rule on this broad proposition but instead will deal 
with each case on its own facts. It may very well be 
however, that the cases now before the Court will 
require it to render decisions which will determine 
ultimately whether segregation per se violates the 
14th Amendment to the Constitution. In the Kansas 
case, in particular, that issue seems squarely posed 
since the trial court there found that the physical 
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facilities provided by the City of Topeka in the Negro 
schools are substantially equal to those provided in 
the white schools. The Court also found, however, 
that segregation of itself reduced the educational op- 
portunities of the Negro children. Having made this 
finding, the Court nevertheless concluded that the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court prevented it from saying 
that this inequality, arising only from segregation 
itself, was sufficient to violate the Constitution. On 
the appeal from this decision, the Supreme Court will 
have grave difficulty in limiting its decision to the par- 
ticular facts involved, since a similar showing of in- 
equality because of segregation can presumably be 
made in every case involving public schoo] education. 
It is to be hoped that, with the issue thus being 
squarely posed before the Court, it will adhere to the 
line which it has been developing over the past few 
years and declare that the inequality inherent in seg- 
regation, which the lower court found to be a fact, is 
sufficient under the Constitution to render segregation 
itself invalid. 


LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMENT 


Few Congresses in history have produced as un- 
enviable a record of subservience to vested interests 
and indifference to the needs of the American people 
as the 82nd Congress. Had the infamous 80th Con- 
gress—to which the 82nd bore a strong legislative 
resemblance—not intervened, one would have to go 
back many decades to find another Congress with so 
many shortcomings. The bitterness with which the 
American people will remember its betrayal of their 
hopes and aspirations is reflected clearly in the nick- 
name bestowed upon the 82nd Congress early in the 
first session. They called it, appropriately, the “horse- 
meat” Congress and put it down as a new synonym for 
heartless indifference to a nation’s needs. 

Almost action for action, the 82nd Congress followed 
the pattern of the Republican-controlled 80th. In its 
legislative report for 1947 this department summed up 
as follows: 


The Congress turned its back on the needs of the public. 
It passed the Taft-Hartley Act in an atmosphere of hys- 
terical frenzy; it devitalized enforcement of the Wage-Hour 
Law; it weakened the legislative basis of rent control; and 
it failed utterly to act on a variety of pressing social 


problems. 

. The 80th Congress demonstrated an yn lack 
of awareness of the needs of the workers, of small busi- 
a ith. beng = veterans. Its committees harried 
union kkesmen, and fawned on the words 
of hor battens peer big business lobbyists. Indeed the big 
business lobby all but moved into the Capitol, and ee mem- 
bers assisted eagerly in the drafting of legislation to curb 
the rights of wien labor. 


When the same issues are the main points of attack 
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in different Congresses, it is clear that the same 
philosophy must have motivated the majority of their 
members. After the increased wave of reaction that 
took place in the second session, the best we can say 
of the 82nd Congress is to repeat what we said of its 
first year record: “it did not move quite as far to the 
right as the ill-fated 80th.” It followed, however, a 
similar reactionary course. 

It would be unjust to a considerable number of 
members of the liberal minority in the Congress not 
to note in passing their valiant and consistent efforts 
to stem the reactionary tide. For although these Fair 
Deal Senators and Representatives were never able to 
win majority support for their program, they worked 
untiringly for principles they knew to be right. Be- 
cause they were comparatively few in number, each 
was called upon to carry a proportionately much 
heavier legislative burden than members of the re- 
actionary Coalition. They succeeded, nevertheless, in 
at least publicly answering and refuting the philosophy 
advanced by their opponents, and often they brought 
to floor discussions the only elements of intelligent 
understanding of the legislative issues under debate 
that can be found in the generally dismal proceedings. 


Republican Rule by Coalition 


The similarity between the 80th and 82nd Con- 
gresses is not surprising when the true nature of 
Coalition rule in Congress is understood. The 82nd 
Congress, by virtue of Dixiecrat collusion with G.O.P. 
leaders, was actually, for practical legislative pur- 
poses, just as much a Republican-controlled Congress 
as the 80th. This is indicated by the fact that in the 
case of nearly all controversia] measures, bill after 
bill was passed or defeated by votes showing a ma- 
jority of Republicans on the winning side and most 
Democrats on the losing end. 

The balance of power rested with the minority group 
of reactionary Dixiecrats, pledged in advance to vote 
with the Republicans, although through misuse of the 
party label they gave the Congress a nominal ‘Demo- 
cratic” majority. Under the out-moded tenure system 
many Dixiecrat members served as chairmen of impor- 
tant Congressional committees. Through the support 
given by these Dixiecrat chairmen to the legislative 
program laid down by the Republican leadership and 
the firm contro] maintained by the Dixiegop Coalition 
over bills reaching the floor, the reactionary Republi- 
can leadership won its objectives without nominal con- 
trol of Congress. And that minority leadership, almost 
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man for man, was the same as that which had run 
the reactionary 80th Congress. Once again, Senator 
Taft called the turns of Republican policy in the Sen- 
ate; Representative Martin led the House G.O.P. policy 
group. 

There were, of course, a smal] number of Republicans 
who refused to go along with the reactionary, anti- 
labor program of their party leadership. They were 
too few even to begin to offset the Dixiecrat defection, 
but it was through them that the nation first learned 
of the collusive agreement between the G.O.P. leader- 
ship and the Dixiecrats. Horrified at the lack of ethics 
it implied, they brought the arrangement to the pub- 
lic’s attention in speeches attacking their party’s lead- 
ers for forsaking the G.O.P. platform pledge to sup- 
port civil rights legislation. Thus, from Republicans 
themselves, the people learned of the tacit agreement 
whereby the reactionary Old Guard Republicans gained 
effective control of a Congress in which their party 
had a minority of members. In return for its assur- 
ances that it would not press for civil rights legisla- 
tion or curtailment of the Senate filibuster, the Re- 
publican leadership received the Dixiecrat support that 
enabled it to control Congress and push its own minor- 
ity program forward. 

The result was a repetition of the tragedies brought 
on by the same reactionary Republican leaders in 1947 
and 1948. Once more Congress showed the same in- 
difference to rising prices as when President Truman 
called the 80th Congress back to a fruitless special 
session four years ago. Once again rent controls and 
the Administration program to meet the people’s need 
for adequate housing were butchered. The unfair and 
unworkable principles of the Taft-Hartley Act were 
set forth as the only solution Congress would recom- 
mend for the crucial steel] dispute. Even the Walsh- 
Healey Act was seriously weakened by amendment. 
The influence of big business and vested interest lob- 
bies rose to new heights, and for the first time in 
history the nation witnessed the shocking spectacle 
of the Senate admitting a registered lobbyist for the 
oil interests on the floor to advise a Senator during 
debate on the “tidelands” oil bill. 


Need for Congressional Reforms 


Control of the 82nd Congress by the Dixiegop Coa- 
lition re-emphasizes and underscores the urgent need 
for reforms in election procedures and revision of the 
methods by which Congress conducts its legislative 
business. Anti-democratic conditions that persist in 
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the selection of Senators and Representatives in parts 
of our nation, coupled with the Congressional com- 
mittee tenure system, continue to concentrate power 
over legislation in the hands of a comparatively small 
number of reactionary members. 

Gerrymandered Congressional Districts and wide- 
spread failure of states to reapportion districts in ac- 
cord with population shifts are denying millions of 
Americans the full value of their vote. These factors, 
in combination with the poll tax, permit a minority of 
the population to control Congress and open the door 
to overwhelming influence on legislation by reactionary 
vested interests. 

We must continue to attack these and similar meth- 
ods whereby the forces of reaction gain and maintain 
control over Congressional legislation. Congress itself 
must join in the fight to provide election procedures 
that will insure a national legislative body truly rep- 
resentative of all the people. This is essentially a na- 
tional problem and as such places upon Congress the 
responsibility to act for the nation as a whole in this 
matter. 

In addition to reforms of the election processes, Con- 
gress also has a duty to undertake many long-overdue 
revisions of its own rules and operations. The most 
pressing need is for revision of Senate Rule 22 which 
authorizes unlimited debate and denies even a majority 
of the Senate the right to stop filibusters. (See section 
on CIVIL RIGHTS, below.) However, a complete 
overhauling of the Senate Rules in their entirety, as 
called for in a resolution introduced in the last session 
by Senator Benton (D. Conn.) is essential before that 
body will be able to function with the efficiency de- 
manded by. the heavy workload imposed by the many 
problems of modern government. 

The CIO believes that the House, too, needs to give 
similar study and revision to its regulations and pro- 
cedures. In both chambers, one of the most disgrace- 
ful and discouraging shortcomings is the slavish adher- 
ence to the tenure system in determining committee 
chairmen and appointments to committees. In the 
midst of complex social and economic problems re- 
quiring special knowledge for intelligent understand- 
ing, this practice in making committee appointments 
stifles and thwarts the legislative process. Labor has 
been made especially aware of this shortcoming 
through the fantastic make-up of the House Labor 
Committee, which has been dominated by members 
from agricultural districts who possess practically no 
understanding at all of the complexities of industrial 
relations. The power of Congressional committees to 
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bottle up legislation urgently needed and desired by 
a majority of Americans does not square intelligently 
with the present practice of committee appointments. 
Because of this situation, a handful of reactionary Con- 
gressmen from rural areas has managed to deny Con- 
gress even a chance to vote on many bills vital to the 
welfare of workers throughout the nation. Congres- 
sional committee chairmen and members should be 
elected by democratic choice and vote of their fellow 
members in each Congress. 


I. Labor Bills 


Reactionary Republican control of Congress through 
the Dixiegop Coalition doomed all efforts to repeal the 
Taft-Hartley Act in the last Congress. Several bills 
advocating an end to that discriminatory and odious 
enactment of the 80th Congress were introduced early 
in the first session, but promptly pigeonholed. All 
were referred to the House Labor Committee, which 
simply refused to consider them. There was not even 
the courtesy of a hearing afforded to their sponsors 
or spokesmen for the millions of men and women in 
the organized labor movement on this fundamental 
issue. 

The Senate Labor Committee, stymied in its efforts 
to get legislation approved in the Senate, made up 
for this in part by an active program of hearings and 
investigations. The educational value of the work done 
by the Labor and Labor-Management Relations Sub- 
committee under the chairmanship of Senator Hum- 
phrey (D., Minn.) was considerable, and its hearings 
and reports should provide a valuable groundwork of 
facts for a constructive program of labor legislation 
in many areas in the new Congress. During the sec- 
ond session, the Senate passed the bill (S. 1973) noted 
in last year’s report to permit construction and build- 
ing trades unions and contractors to make collective 
bargaining agreements before workers are hired for 
a particular job and to allow a union shop in the in- 
dustry after seven days instead of 30. The House re- 
ferred it to the House Labor Committee which failed 
to act on it. 

In a majority report on its findings concerning anti- 
union activity in the textile industry, Senator Hum- 
phrey’s subcommittee assailed the Taft-Hartley Act 
as a “cover for the ambush” of labor unions. by em- 
ployers in Southern textile mills. Senators Taft (R. 
Ohio) and Nixon (R. Calif.) were the only members 
of the subcommittee to dissent. The subcommittee 
asked the full Labor Committee to recommend amend- 
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ments to Taft-Hartley limiting the authority of state 
and local courts to issue injunctions in labor disputes, 
to tighten curbs on the rights of employers to make 
anti-union statements to workers, and to consider 
whether federal law should prohibit the use of Na- 
tional Guard troops in strikes without specific court 
authorization. 

Still another proposed amenament to Taft-Hartley 
was sponsored by Senator Morse (R. Oreg.) in his bill 
(S. 2999) to permit seizures of industry by the govern- 
ment in cases of labor-management disputes threaten- 
ing national emergencies. While this was a well-inten- 
tioned effort to eliminate the one-sidedness of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, the CIO opposed the measure because 
“its disadvantages outweigh by far its desirable provi- 
sions”. In his testimony before the Senate Labor Com- 
mittee, CIO Secretary-Treasurer James B. Carey said 
that although the proposed procedure would be an im- 
provement over Taft-Hartley in regard to the relative 
fairness of treatment to both union and employer, it 
still would leave the cards “stacked pretty heavily 
against the union.” Although Morse’s amendment was 
reported out by the committee with amendments, it 
made no headway in the Senate. 


Congress and the Steel Strike 


The real anti-labor temper of the 82nd Congress was 
most clearly shown by its actions during the prolonged 
dispute of the CIO Steelworkers with the steel] indus- 
try. No sooner had the disagreement shaped up when 
reactionary members in both houses began to use the 
floor of Congress as a sounding board for a one-sided 
presentation of the industry’s propaganda. When the 
dispute reached the point where a strike was inevita- 
ble, no fewer than eight committees of Congress at 
the same time were conducting investigations of the 
steel dispute. 

After the Supreme Court ruled that the President 
lacked “inherent” powers to seize the steel mills under 
the existing circumstances, President Truman asked 
Congress to provide him with legislative authority 
which would permit the government to again take 
over the mills as a means of ending the strike which 
broke out with the Court’s ruling. Both houses im- 
mediately rejected his request and adopted the Byrd- 
Smith Amendment “requesting” the President to use 
the Taft-Hartley 80-day injunction against the Steel- 
workers. The action flew in the face of fairness and 
decency and was simply a vote in favor of Big Busi- 
ness and against the workers. The union, it should be 
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remembered, had already postponed its strike for 153 
days in response to President Truman’s request that 
it do so while the Administration was seekifig to effect 
a settlement. Such a vote, like the vote enacting the 
Taft-Hartley Act itself, will live in infamy and will 
never be forgotten by American workers. 

The CIO bitterly assailed the Byrd-Smith Amend- 
ment as Well as a number of other ill-considered pro- 
posals calling for the use of an injunction to end na- 
tional emergency disputes, all written with particular 
intent for use in the steel dispute. Typical of these 
was that drafted by Senator Maybank (D. S. C.) 
which would have prevented strikes for an even greater 
time than that provided by Taft-Hartley and then 
would have authorized only a nominal seizure with a 
prohibition against changes in wages or working con- 
ditions while plants were under government control. 
The CIO objected to this and similar measures on the 
basis that the difficult subject of labor relations legis- 
lation should not be handled through hastily drawn 
amendments on which no committee hearings had been 
held. It is clear that satisfactory legislation in this 
complicated field can be properly drafted only in com- 
mittees after extensive study and hearings, but none of 
the strongly anti-labor amendments that were offered 
in the course of debate on the Defense Production Act 
had been referred to the Senate Labor Committee for 
consideration. 

Still another completely vicious bill without any 
semblance of fairness to American workers was intro- 
duced in the House by Representative Smith (D. Va.) 
as an amendment to the Universal Military Training 
and Service Act. The measure would have imposed a 
permanent injunction against labor unions in a period 
of national emergency and would have provided for 
receiverships of the property of both union and the 
employer in disputes not settled within 80 days after 
an injunction had been issued. Receivers of company 
property were specifically forbidden to change the 
terms or conditions of employment, and during the 
receivership it would have been unlawful to instigate 
a strike or provide funds for the payment of strike, 
unemployment or other benefits to strikers. Hearings 
on the bill began a few days after its introduction be- 
fore the House Armed Services Committee. The CIO 
promptly launched a determined fight against this 
measure. Following a wave of protest, the Committee 
discontinued its hearings without action. 

However, out of the confusion that resulted from 
the debate and legislative action on the steel strike, 
one constructive proposal emerged. This was the in- 
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troduction by Senators Humphrey, Lehman (D. N. Y.), 
and Moody (D. Mich.), and approved by the Senate La- 
bor Committee, of S. J. Res. 161 calling for the estab- 
lishment of a Commission on Labor-Management Re- 
lations to conduct a complete study of labor-manage- 
ment relations and determine the proper role of the 
federal government, with particular reference to pro- 
posals for the settlement of national emergency dis- 


putes. 
Wage Stabilization Board 


Other reactionary legislation stemming out of the 
steel dispute focused its attack on the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board. That agency had been asked by the Pres- 
ident to investigate and make recommendations for 
settlement of the dispute. Proceedings by the WSB 
progressed without objection from Congress until the 
Board released its findings, which called for wage in- 
creases and other benefits to the Steelworkers. Those 
recommendations were considerably below the mini- 
mum demands set forth by the union, but were ac- 
cepted by. it as a basis for settlement in the national 
interest. When the steel industry rejected the Board’s 
proposals, Congressional reactionaries immediately 
launched a campaign of vilification against the WSB 
and its members. In an atmosphere comparable only 
to that which existed in the 80th Congress, the House 
approved a resolution by Representative Allen (R. Ill.) 
calling for an investigation of the Board by the House 
Labor Committee. This unjustifiable interference by 
Congress in the pending steel negotiations was nothing 
more than a move to swing the weight of the national 
legislature behind the steel barons. The coalition of 
Republicans and Dixiecrats controlling the House La- 
bor Committee picked up its cue and the “investiga- 
tion” which followed proved to be only an unconscion- 
able move to use Congressional coercion and intimida- 
tion against the union in its negotiations with the steel 
companies. Labor members of the Board, in their 
appearance before the Committee, were subjected to 
irrelevant grilling about their past associations and 
labor activities and called upon to answer long-dis- 
credited charges made against them by enemies of 
labor. The hearings produced overwhelming evidence 
that the Wage Stabilization Board had rendered its 
decision in the steel dispute entirely in accord with the 
facts. 

Despite this, the hearings held under the Allen Res- 
olution created the atmosphere of unfounded and un- 
justified antagonism toward the Wage Stabilization 
Board which the reactionaries were seeking. This paid 
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off later when Congress adopted the Dirksen-Ives- 
Lucas Amendment which abolished the old WSB and 
created a new one stripped of powers to handle non- 
wage issues. As finally adopted, the provisions pro- 
posed by Senator Dirksen (R. Ill.) and Representative 
Lucas (D. Tex.), which would have destroyed tri- 
partite representation and required a majority of pub- 
lic members were omitted. Nevertheless, the Amend- 
ment deprives the Board of effective power to settle 
disputes and makes wage controls more rigid at a time 
when price controls have all but disappeared. That it 
was the product of inflamed reaction is shown clearly 
by the fact that a similar proposal made by Repre- 
sentative Lucas during the first session was defeated 
in the House by more than a two to one vote. 


Walsh-Healey Amendments 


One of the major fights conducted by the CIO 
against the drive to weaken protective labor laws was 
in connection with a series of proposed amendments 
to the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act sponsored 
by Senator Fulbright (D. Ark.). Although the Walsh- 
Healey Public Contracts Act is a piece of permanent 
legislation designed to protect the wages and working 
conditions of workers employed on government con- 
tracts, a move was made to make changes jn it through 
riders to the Defense Production Act, a temporary 
defense measure. The CIO sought unsuccessfully to 
persuade the Senate Banking and Currency Committee 
that it should refer the Fulbright Amendments to the 
Labor Committee, which clearly was assigned juris- 
diction over all labor legislation by the Legislative 
Reorganization Act. 

The Committee refused to do this, but after hearing 
vigorous objections to the amendments voted to reject 
the most objectionable which would have completely 
changed the intent of the law by requiring that the 
prevailing wages used to make minimum wage de- 
terminations be confined to the community in which 
the plant is located. This would have prevented the 
setting up of a nationwide minimum wage even in 
those industries which are nationwide in scope, and 
would have made it possible for sweatshop employers 
to escape the law by locating in low-wage areas of the 
South. Another amendment which the CIO success- 
fully opposed would have exempted from the coverage 
of the Act all items sold on the open market. This 
would have cut the coverage of the Public Contracts 
Act virtually in half, and have exempted particularly 
those industries, such as textile and clothing, which 
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are most subject to cut-throat competition. Congress 
approved, however, a third amendment which provides 
for juridical review of interpretations of the Secretary 
of Labor in administering the Act. CIO’s objection 
that this would mean endless delays and obstruction 
from employers has already been fully supported by 
experience in pending hearings on the intention to 
establish a new minimum wage for the textile industry. 


Occupational Health and Safety 


CIO supported S. 2325, introduced by Senator Hum- 
phrey, which embodied our national policy on occupa- 
tional health and safety as to products that move in 
interstate commerce. It also supported, as a com- 
panion measure, S. 2714, introduced by Senator Murray 
(D. Mont.), to provide federal grants in aid to state 
labor departments or other state agencies to improve 
performance in this area at the state level. Both 
measures were deemed necessary because the adoption 
of enforceable federal standards as to goods moving 
in interstate commerce would not solve the whole 
problem. Only a state labor agency, operating under 
sound occupational and safety codes within the state, 
can deal with the tremendous number of manufactur- 
ing establishments which engage only in intrastate 
activities. Neither bill advanced beyond the hearing 
stage. 


Mine Safety Bill 


After years of stalling on mine safety legislation, 
Congress was finally spurred to action this year as the 
result of new disasters in the mines. It adopted a 
watered-down version of the bill sponsored by Senator 
Neely (D. W. Va.), but one which nevertheless gives 
the federal government authority for the first time to 
close down coal mines where there is imminent danger 
of disaster. While the measure is a step forward, the 
version adopted falls short of meeting all of the needs 
and Congress should give early attention to strength- 
ening this essential law soon after it convenes. 


Migratory Labor 


Refusal of the Government of Mexico to permit its 
nationals to continue working under the disgraceful 
conditions of employment existing in corporation agri- 
culture in the Southwest compelled Congress to im- 
prove the toothless law dealing with “wetback” labor 
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which it had passed in the first session. The need for 
farm workers was so great that the Mexican threat to 
cut off legal entry of thousands of seasonal agricul- 
tural laborers unless Congress took steps to stop the 
enticing, smuggling and concealing of Mexican workers 
illegally in the U. S. brought quick results. The meas- 
ure adopted falls far short of providing an adequate 
shield against the illegal influx of hundreds of thou- 
sands of Mexicans each year, but it does strengthen 
to some small degree the powers of immigration offi- 
cials and provides a maximum penalty of five years in 
jail and a $2,000 fine for anyone who transports, har- 
bors or conceals an illegal alien. Even this weak law, 
however, was shortly thereafter deprived of much of 
its effectiveness when the “economy” bloc in Congress 
refused to vote adequate funds to the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service for enforcement. As long 
as the Mexican border remains “an open sieve’’ the in- 
flux of wetbacks will continue to displace hundreds of 
thousands of American agricultural laborers and se- 
riously lower working standards. 

The tragedy and disgrace lurking behind this situa- 
tion was effectively brought out in 11 days of hearings 
conducted by the Senate Labor Committee. Shortly 
before Congress adjourned, the committee reported out 
a bill to establish a Federal Committee on Migratory 
Labor to work toward a coordination of federal and 
state policies and programs affecting migrant workers. 
An attempt to pass the bill on the consent calendar 
failed, and it was not brought up for a vote before 
Congress adjourned. 


II. Defense Production Act 


When it became clear early in the second session 
that lobbyists for price-gouging vested interests and 
big business profiteers were determined to weaken 
price and rent controls still further, the CIO rallied 
all of the forces it could muster to fight off this drive. 
Once again, however, the battle was foredoomed to 
failure because of the overwhelmingly reactionary 
makeup of the Congress and the unreasoning subserv- 
ience of most Republican and Dixiecrat members to 
vested interest pressures brought to bear upon them by 
business lobbies. A brief stabilization of prices for a 
few months early in the year and the falling off of 
price pressures On a small number of commodities were 
seized upon by the reactionaries as evidence that con- 
trols should be abandoned. In its educational cam- 
paign to counteract the move for continued surrender 
to one profiteering business group after another the 
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CIO pointed out that the “lull” was only temporary. 
and that actually the point at which prices supposedly 
were stabilized was still almost at the all-time high. 
The so-called “soft-price’’ argument for decontrol was 
answered by pointing out that more than 50 percent 
of the items making up the Cost of Living Index were 
selling at ceilings. 

While the facts were all clearly on the side of CIO 
contentions, Congress in enacting legislation to con- 
tinue the economic controls provisions of the Defense 
Production Act simply ignored the many signs of con- 
tinued inflationary pressures that were pointed out. 
At one point during its consideration of the bill, the 
House actually went so far as to approve a resolution 
by Representative Talle (R. Iowa) which would have 
meant an effective end to price controls. This action 
was taken at the very moment when the upward spiral 
of prices was again renewed and the cost of living 
reached still another all-time high. 

Although the House vote which would have killed 
controls was later reversed, the measure which finally. 
emerged was so greatly emasculated that it constituted 
a literal “fraud upon consumers”. Price and rent con- 
trol provisions of the law were riddled with new 
amendments designed to guarantee business groups 
even higher profits. Congress also voted to end rent 
controls throughout the United States except in desig- 
nated critical defense housing areas and in those com- 
munities where the local governing body voted to re- 
quest an extension before September 30. At the same 
time, it not only retained wage controls but adopted 
the Dirksen-Ives-Lucas Amendment which makes a 
fair wage stabilization program virtually impossible 
by imposing a straitjacket on collective bargaining. 
The readiness of the Dixiegop Coalition to take this 
step, while professing its belief that price controls 
could safely be relaxed, indicates clearly a vindictive 
desire to tie workers’ income down while giving free 
rein to defense profiteers. 

Despite President Truman’s special plea for repeal 
of the “economic boobytrap” Capehart, Butler-Hope 
and Herlong Amendments enacted in 1951, Congress 
continued all of these provisions which have cost con- 
sumers many billions of dollars in inflation. In addi- 
tion, new 1952 amendments exempted all fruits and 
vegetables—fresh, canned or frozen—from price con- 
trols, thus guaranteeing higher prices on approximate- 
ly 20 percent of the average food budget. Still other 
amendments made effective administration of the price 
control program impossible in many areas. As was in- 
evitable, a steady rise in living costs has taken place 
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every month since the new amendments were adopted 
down to the time of this writing (October). 


III. Civil Rights 


The rejection of all civil rights proposals by the 
Dixiegop Coalition which controlled the 82nd Congress 
was a foregone conclusion. True to their collusive 
agreement with the Dixiecrats through which the Coa- 
lition was born, the majority of Republicans joined 
with poll tax Dixiecrats to bottle up all efforts to elim- 
inate racial discrimination and the denial of basic 
rights of citizenship to millions of Americans. In one 
respect, this Congress was even worse on civil rights 
matters than the five preceding Congresses, in each 
of which the House had passed an anti-poll tax bill by 
an overwhelming margin. In the 82nd Congress, the 
House did not even hold a hearing on this issue. Not 
a single one of the major proposals in President Tru- 
man’s civil rights program was allowed to reach the 
floor of either the House or Senate. 


FEPC 


The Senate Labor Committee, sparked by a group 
of liberal, pro-administration Democrats and two Re- 
publicans, Senators Ives (N. Y.) and Morse (Oreg.), 
pushed forward legislation in the field of fair employ- 
ment practices. Extensive hearings on S. 551 (intro- 
duced by Ives ana 11 co-sponsors) and S. 1732 (spon- 
sored by Humphrey and 8 others) were held, and the 
CIO testified in support of the principles expressed in 
both of these similar FEP measures. The Committee 
voted 10 to 3 to report out a bill (S. 3368) creating a 
Federal Equality of Opportunity for Employment Com- 
mission, which would have had power to make rules 
forbidding discrimination in employment because of 
race, creed or national origin. The commission would 
have been authorized to obtain compliance orders from 
federal courts, thus subjecting continuous violators to 
contempt of court penalties. An effort to obtain con- 
sideration of the measure by unanimous consent was 
blocked by Senator Hoey (D. N. C.) and the bill never 
reached floor debate. 


Senate Rule 22 


The basic civil rights issue—since it is clearly a nec- 
essary preliminary to successful action on all of the 
others—remained the need for revision of Senate Rule 
22 which makes it almost impossible to prevent Senate 
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filibusters. The Senate Rules Committee repudiated 
the civil rights pledges contained in the 1948 platforms 
of both major political parties by rejecting three more 
liberal cloture proposals and adopting instead the 
Wherry-Jenner Resolution requiring a two-thirds ma- 
jority of those voting to shut off debate. Although this 
proposal was put forward by its Republican sponsors 
as an “improvement” over the present requirement of 
a majority of two-thirds of the membership of the Sen- 
ate (64 votes), actually it meant nothing in terms of 
obtaining democratic majority rule and action on civil 
rights. Since even this mild and meaningless change 
was reported out under the existing rule which per- 
mits unlimited debate on any motion to change the 
Senate rules, it got nowhere in the Senate because of 
the threat of Dixiecrats to filibuster against it. The 
CIO, believing unqualifiedly in the basic democratic 
principle of majority rule, supported the Morse-Hum- 
phrey (S. Res. 41) and the Lehman (S. Res. 105) Reso- 
lutions, both of which would have made it possible to 
impose cloture by a majority vote. 


Home Rule 


Home Rule for the District of Columbia, and State- 
hood for Alaska and Hawaii ran squarely into the same 
Republican-Dixiecrat roadblock. The Senate passed a 
Home Rule Bill (S. 1976) last January, but it died in 
the House District Committee where it encountered 
strong Dixiecrat opposition. The fate of Hawaii was 
sealed when the Senate rejected and returned to com- 
mittee by a one-vote margin the bill to confer state- 
hood upon Alaska. Southern Senators, fearing that 
admission of the two territories as new states would 
send four more supporters of President Truman’s civil 
rights program to the Senate, threatened a filibuster. 
Republican Leader Taft joined Southerners in opposing 
the Alaska measure, thus sealing its doom, and stymy- 
ing action on the Hawaii proposal. 

The resolution sending the Alaska Statehood Bill 
back to the Senate Interior Committee instructed the 
Committee to consider giving both territories dominion 
status. This recommittal proposal was a direct affront 
to the aspirations of residents of the two territories 
and is entirely inconsistent with American ideals of lib- 
erty and political freedom. The action added consider- 
able fuel to Communist propaganda mills now seeking 
to inflame Asiatic peoples against this country by rep- 
resenting us as a nation of “colonia] imperialists.” It 
is a strange paradox that the men in Congress who 
most bitterly oppose the granting of local self-rule to 
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territorial peoples are the same group of so-called 
“States Righters” who profess a jealous concern for 
local self-rule within their states whenever it serves 
anti-democratic ends. 

There was one action, however, of a constructive na- 
ture. In spite of some Dixiecrat efforts to weaken the 
measure, Congress approved the Constitution of the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, giving the island con- 
trol over its internal affairs. Before passage, conferees 
eliminated an amendment by Senator Johnston (D. S. 
C.) which would have given Congress a veto over any 
changes in the Constitution made by the people of the 
territory. 


IV. Immigration Bills 


One of the most severe blows to civil liberties, as 
well as to American relations with citizens of foreign 
nations, came in the form of Congressional approval of 
the McCarran-Walter Omnibus Immigration Bill. Al- 
though the measure was presented as a codification of 
existing statutes, it made many changes with far- 
sweeping implications affecting the welfare of millions 
of citizens and future citizens. As drafted by Senator 
McCarran (D. Nev.) the measure would have made 
over 100 drastic revisions in U. S. immigration and nat- 
uralization laws, all of which were described by com- 
petent immigration authorities as regressive and un- 
dermining fundamental democratic principles. 


CIO worked vigorously to have Congress refer the 
measure back to committee for further study and ade- 
quate hearings. However, the measure passed the 
House after less than three days of extremely limited 
debate. It was rushed out of McCarran’s Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee without waiting for important com- 
ment from the Department of Justice on some of the 
proposed changes, and despite warnings by four com- 
mittee members that the bill contained unprecedented 
new restrictions running counter to our democratic 
traditions of justice and fair play. Contrariwise, the 
committee gave no consideration whatever to the Leh- 
man-Humphrey Omnibus Immigration Bill which rep- 
resented a much more thoughtful attempt to modern- 
ize immigration procedures. Supporters of the latter 
measure waged a hard fight against the McCarran- 
Walter Bill in a debate that is one of the high spots 
in the history of the Senate. However, the bill as 
passed contains many provisions which perpetuate 
racial discrimination, create many unreasonable new 
grounds for exclusion, deportation and loss of citizen- 
ship, and authorize arbitrary “star chamber’ admin- 
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istrative practices while weakening judicial review. In 
these crucial times when the attitudes of this nation 
toward persons of foreign birth have an important 
effect upon the foreign relations of the United States, 
Congress clearly has a responsibility to exercise much 
greater caution and wisdom in its actions on immi- 
gration legislation than it demonstrated in connection 
with this bill. 

A similar lack of responsibility was demonstrated by 
the House Judiciary Committee in its action shelving 
President Truman’s request for emergency legislation 
permitting 300,000 displaced persons to come to this 
country during the next three years as non-quota im- 
migrants. CIO favored the Celler Bill (H. R. 7376) 
which would have provided for such admission but 
urged further that it be broadened to admit displaced 
persons not covered but who need and are deserving 
of relief. The legislation is made necessary by the 
expiration of the Displaced Persons Act under which 
approximately 400,000 persons were admitted to the 
country. These immigrants have greatly enriched the 
nation’s strength at home through the addition of 
many factory workers and farmers, engineers, doctors, 
technicians and others possessing needed and valuable 
skills. In addition to strengthening this nation im- 
measurably, the program also won many new friends 
abroad by offering incontrovertible evidence that the 
United States, as a leader of the free world, was 
willing to do herself what she asked other free nations 
to do in providing haven for refugees from totali- 
tarian terror. 


V. Foreign Policy 


The growing isolationism among members of the 
Dixiegop Coalition which was reflected in its actions on 
immigration matters was carried over into the field of 
foreign policy legislation, where its consequences were 
immediately apparent. Congress failed to vote even 
enough funds to permit this nation to live up to the 
commitments it had made at the Lisbon Conference for 
the building up of military and economic resources of 
Atlantic Pact allies, and a long series of Republican- 
sponsored cuts reduced the appropriation for mutual 
security far beyond the minimum point which NATO 
Commander General Eisenhower had warned was de- 
sirable to maintain. CIO strongly urged that the full 
amount authorized for military and economic aid 
should be appropriated, and expressed particular oppo- 
sition to House cuts for technical cooperation with 
Asia, which at one point amounted to 61 percent of 
the amount requested. The over-all reduction in funds 
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for the Mutual Security Program has meant a slowing 
up of the defense build-up abroad and created serious 
economic difficulties for our allies in the struggle of 
the free world against communist aggression. 

Still another fight in which the traditional G.O.P. 
isolationism was a determining factor arose in con- 
nection with the appropriations for the State Depart- 
ment. The House approved the Williams Amendment 
which limits U. S. contributions to international or- 
ganizations to a maximum of one-third of the agency’s 
total budget. The Senate approved this provision, but 
made it applicable only during the current fiscal] year. 
This action made the 82nd Congress the first legisla- 
tive body of any of the United Nations that has re- 
fused flatly to meet its share of the UN budget. Con- 
tributions by each of the member nations are appor- 
tioned by vote of the Genera] Assembly in accord- 
ance with Article 17 of the Charter to which this 
country has subscribed. Although the Soviet Union 
has bitterly protested its new quota, which was raised 
40 percent, no other member of the UN to date has 
refused to abide by Assembly allotments. The action 
of Congress came with all the more ill grace in that 
the Assembly had reduced the U. S. share for the 
year from 38.92 percent to 36.9 percent and the total 
amount involved in the cut was $2% million. For 
this relatively small amount in terms of our total in- 
vestment in the UN, Congressional isolationists were 
ready to threaten the whole structure of the inter- 
national organization which this nation has worked 
so hard to build. 

A significant development in the field of foreign 
policy which the CIO supported was the approval by 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee of a measure 
setting up a 12-member group to study relations be- 
tween this country and other members of the North 
Atlantic Treaty organization. No further action was 
taken by the Senate before adjournment, but it is 
hoped that such a commission as was suggested may 
still be established and that it will lead not only to 
a better organization of our relationship to our allies, 
but also to a fuller understanding of what is involved 
on the part of our own nation. 


VI. Housing and Rent Control 


The powerful real estate lobby won out over the 
public interest on two fronts in the last session. Not 
only did it succeed in extending the critical housing 
shortage by getting Congress to virtually scrap the 
public housing program but, having thus added to the 
economic pressures leading to inflated rents, it waged 
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a successful campaign to seriously weaken the rent 
controls which the other action had made all the more 
necessary. 

In its move to wreck the public housing program, 
the Dixiegop Coalition resorted to the vicious practice 
of amending the intent of basic laws through “riders” 
attached to essential measures which are difficult to 
amend or veto. The vehicle used in this instance was 
the Independent Offices Appropriations Bill through 
which funds to carry out the program are made avail- 
able. Under the Housing Act of 1949 the construction 
of a total of 135,000 public housing units had been 
authorized for construction in fiscal 1953, and the CIO 
supported the full program because of the acute short- 
age of housing existing throughout the nation. Cities 
participating in the program had already scheduled 
the construction of 125,000 units this year by the 
time the bill went to Congress. The House, with a 
shocking disregard of existing housing conditions, cut 
the number of units to 5000, not enough to make the 
barest beginning in meeting the need. The Senate 
increased the number to 45,000 units, but final action 
of the conferees set the total in the bill as passed at 
35,000. That amount was not enough to take care of 
scheduled slum clearance projects in the states of 
Pennsylvania, Ohio and California alone, and it means 
that hundreds of thousands of Americans will be forced 
to continue living in unhealthful quarters. 

In its 1951 actions on rent control, Congress had 
adopted amendments to the Defense Production Act 
providing for the institution of rent control in areas 
designated as having a critical housing shortage. This 
important step, advocated by the CIO, was completely 
nullified by the failure of the so-called Critical Areas 
Committee to designate areas so that federal rent 
control might be imposed. The Critical Areas Com- 
mittee proved so ineffective that its first chairman 
resigned in protest and the Director of the Office of 
Rent Stabilization publicly criticized the failure to 
achieve the purposes for which the Committee was es- 
tablished. 

When the CIO testified on rent control this year, it 
accordingly urged Congress to eliminate the need for 
review by the Critical Areas Committee. At the same 
time it called for a strengthened controls law, citing 
official Bureau of Labor Statistics findings which in- 
dicate that very substantial rent hikes have taken 
place in communities where rents have not been con- 
trolled. CIO also urged that the law be amended so 
that rents could not be decontrolled in a community 
unless the vacancy ratio of low and middle income 
housing in that community was equal to 10 percent 
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of the housing supply. Such a prohibition—based upon 
what official publications of the real estate industry 
itself declare to be a “fair” vacancy ratio—is made 
necessary by the success of local real estate boards 
throughout the country in getting decontrol actions 
voted by the governing bodies of many local communi- 
ties, nearly all of which had vacancy ratios of far less 
than half the “fair” standard. 

When Congress acted upon rent controls this year, 
however, it dealt them a severe blow. Although indi- 
cating its displeasure with the Critical Areas Commit- 
tee, Congress at the same time wrote a provision into 
the law which automatically ended rent control on 
September 30 in areas where it existed unless the gov- 
erning body in the local community voted to request 
an extension before that date, or unless the commu- 
nity had been certified as a critical defense housing 
area. This action poured oil on the decontro] fires 
which have been built by the real estate lobby. It has 
already resulted in heavy hikes in rents in many large 
industrial centers where the people were unable to 
persuade the city council to vote for an extension in 
time. No Congress except one completely blind to the 
needs of the people could have taken such a step in 
the face of the already high cost of living. The action 
can only be regarded as still further evidence of the 
undue influence exercised over the Republican-Dixie- 
crat Coalition in the last Congress by special] interest 
lobbyists—in this case, the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards and other landlord and real estate 
groups. 


VII. Social Security and Welfare 


Still another clear and unmistakable proof of the 
dominance of reactionary lobbies over the 82nd Con- 
gress came when House Republicans, stampeded by a 
last-minute telegram sent to Congressmen by the 
American Medical Association, managed to temporarily 
kill amendments to the Social Security Act raising 
monthly benefit payments. This proved to be a tac- 
tical error, however, as the American people made evi- 
dent by sending a flood of protesting letters and tele- 
grams to Washington. When Administration leaders 
made a second effort to bring the bill to a vote it was 
passed by an overwhelming majority. 

Under the new amendments, monthly benefits under 
the Social Security Act were increased by $5 or 12% 
percent, whichever is larger. The maximum monthly 
benefit for an individual was increased from $68.50 to 
$77.10, and for a retired couple from $102.80 to $115.70. 
The minimum benefit payable to a retired person was 
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raised from $20 to $25 and the largest possible amount 
payable to a family was increased from $150 to $168.75. 
The bill as passed also increased the amount of income 
from outside sources allowable from $50 to $75,.\and 
provided for credits of $160 per month for members of 
the Armed Forces serving since the close of World 
War II through 1953, similar to those provided in 1950 
for servicemen of the last war. 

While these modest changes were welcome, they fall 
far short of bringing social security payments up to 
the standards needed if our nation’s aged and widows 
and orphans are to receive proper care. It was par- 
ticularly disheartening, therefore, when the House-ap- 
proved provision which provided for freezing benefit 
rights under the insurance program in periods when 
the individual. was permanently and totally disabled 
were nullified in conference. Under this provision, aged 
beneficiaries now on the rolls, as well as those coming 
on in the future, would have had their benefits in- 
creased if permanent and total disability had prevented 
them from working for a substantial period before 
they reached 65. These are, for the most part, those 
aged individuals receiving low benefit payments who are 
most in need of added income in these times of high 
living costs. Not daring to openly kill this provision, 
the conferees nevertheless in effect made it inoperative 
at the time it is most needed by accepting the House 
amendment but modifying it (1) to prevent applica- 
tions for such an increase before July 1, 1953, and (2) 
making the House provision ineffective at the close 
of June 30, 1953. 

This kind of legislative hocus-pocus was carried 
further, and the final bill also provides that determina- 
tions with respect to total and permanent disability 
shall be made by state agencies rather than the Social 
Security Administrator. The latter is a sop to the 
AMA, which had falsely charged that if the findings 
were made by the federal agency the result would be 
socialized medicine. The truth is that private physi- 
cians would have made the examinations under the 
original House proposal which would have afforded a 
much less cumbersome and less costly. administration. 
Since increased payments to the social security system 
had created adequate funds to provide this additional 
protection for the more than % million persons now 
permanently and totally disabled, no government ap- 
propriation was involved. In opposing—and virtually 
killing—this amendment, the AMA has once again pre- 
vented the establishment of a disability policy required 
by every moral, social and economic consideration. 
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Unemployment Compensation Bills 


The heartless way in which the 82nd Congress con- 
tinued to shift most of the burden of the defense pro- 
gram upon the working people of the nation, while 
voting all kinds of special increased-profits assistance 
to industry stands out clearly in its handling of the 
Moody-Dingell Bill. This measure would have provided 
supplementary benefits to the many hundreds of 
thousands of workers thrown out of work by cutbacks 
and material shortages caused by the defense program. 
In many areas during the last year, such defense- 
caused unemployment was severe and of long duration. 
Many thousands of workers remained unemployed 
after they had exhausted the state unemployment com- 
pensation benefits to which they were entitled. Since 
such unemployment had been caused by government 
action in allocating scarce materials, it was clearly a 
national responsibility. To protect business from sim- 
ilar hardships caused by the defense program, Congress 
had earlier enacted laws giving special rapid tax 
write-offs for new plants and equipment, granting 
special price relief to manufacturers, distributors and 
retailers, through the Capehart and Herlong Amend- 
ments to the Defense Production Act, and giving 
corporations new tax loopholes through special carry- 
back and carry-forward provisions. However, Con- 
gress turned a deaf ear to the Moody-Dingell Bill, in- 
tended to relieve actual hunger and suffering among 
the workers who suffered from the conversion pro- 
gram. The Senate Finance Committee voted to in- 
definitely postpone action on the measure on April 3, 
and no action whatever was taken in the House. 

The House Ways and Means Committee held hear- 
ings on four other Unemployment Compensation meas- 
ures but failed to report even one to the floor. CIO 
testified in support of two bills introduced by Repre- 
sentative Forand (D. R. I.), which would provide 
federal grants to states with high unemployment rates 
and dwindling reserve funds, and extend coverage to 
employers of one or more. At the same time, CIO 
spokesmen made clear our opposition to the Mills Bill 
which would have struck a severe blow at Bureau of 
Employment Security efforts to strengthen the federal- 
state unemployment insurance system. 

Congress also failed to heed the request of the CIO 
and many parents’ organizations for increased appro- 
priations for the School Lunch Program. Such funds 
are needed to take care of an increase of more than 
three million children participating, climbing food costs, 
and a drop in the amount of surplus foods going into 
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the program from the Department of Agriculture to 
only slightly more than one-third the former level. The 
CIO goal was an appropriation of $150 million—the 
minimum amount needed to maintain the standards 
of the School Lunch Program in 1948-49. Instead, 
Congress voted only $83.3 million, the same amount as 
that allowed the previous year. The diet of over nine 
million children will be affected adversely as a result. 


VIII. Federal Aid to Education 


The Congress which showed no concern about pro- 
viding sufficient food for children’s stomachs likewise 
did nothing about insuring adequate food for the na- 
tion’s minds. Once again, the House Committee on 
Education and Labor simply kept bottled up, with no 
action whatsoever, the urgently needed program of 
federal aid to schools. Federal educational aid, like 
repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act, was killed without even 
a fighting chance by the same handful of reactionary 
Dixiegops, mostly from rura] areas, who make up most 
of the members of the committee. There is little hope 
for a square deal for either education or labor as long 
as this important House committee remains dominated 
by men who care little for the promotion of educa- 
tional and labor welfare. Scandalous overcrowding of 
schools, continued use of unsafe firetraps and other 
inadequate facilities as classrooms, and an unprece- 
dented shortage of qualified teachers are only some of 
the more glaring evils which result directly from the 
willful short-sightedness of this small group of men 
dominating the House Education and Labor Committee. 

The 82nd Congress as a whole must share the blame, 
however, for cutting out of the budget of the Office of 
Education all of the $181,000 requested by President 
Truman to permit that agency to begin plans for meet- 
ing the serious educational problem of children of 
migratory agricultural workers. The Senate Labor 
Committee underscored the need for such action in a 
report pointing out that some 800,000 children of 
migratory workers are growing up with a shocking 
lack of education. It said that the average education 
of the migratory workers themselves was only fourth 
grade and that their children are receiving even less 
education than the parents. 

A House Education Subcommittee headed by Rep- 
resentative Bailey (D. W. Va.) conducted extensive 
hearings which demonstrated conclusively the need for 
federal assistance for new school construction. The 
subcommittee brought out H.R. 8145 providing federal 
financial assistance for the operation and construction 
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of schools in critical defense areas, and in “distressed 
schoo] districts” not able to provide minimum class- 
rooms because of “unusual increases in school enroll- 
ment, high costs of construction and lack of adequate 
funds.” The CIO supported this measure in testimony 
before the subcommittee, and the hearings as a whole 
established a critical, unprecedented need for many 
thousand additional classrooms for the nation’s swollen 
school population. Despite the subcommittee’s recom- 
mendation for approval, the bill died in the full House 
Education and Labor Committee. 

The Library Services Bill, strongly backed by the 
American Library Association, the CIO, and most 
educational groups, suffered a similar fate. It, too, 
was reported out favorably by a subcommittee after 
hearings, only to die in the full Education and Labor 
Committee of the House. 


IX. Regional Development and 
Natural Resources 


The influence of powerful lobbies was demonstrated 
also in connection with Congressional] failure to act on 
the St. Lawrence Seaway and Power Project. Bitterly 
opposed by the Association of American Railroads, a 
number of East Coast and Gulf port authorities and 
other narrow regional interests, legislation authorizing 
U. S. participation with Canada in the construction of 
this deep water route direct to the center of the nation 
has been buried in Congress for several decades. Dur- 
ing the last session, Canada announced that it would 
proceed with the construction of the project alone un- 
less Congressional approval were shortly forthcoming. 
This made action in the last Congress essential to pro- 
tect this country’s interests. Since the proposed joint 
project was to have been self-liquidating, no expense 
to American taxpayers was involved in the authorizing 
legislation. Congress’ rejection of this “last chance” to 
participate as a partner with Canada in an under- 
taking which all of our military experts say is essential 
to national defense and which would obviously open up 
vast new resources in our economy can, therefore, only 
be explained in terms of complete subservience to the 
powerful pressure groups which opposed such partici- 
pation for purely selfish ends. 

In the case of the so-called “Tidelands’ Oil Bill, 
pressure groups succeeded in persuading Congress to 
vote to give away rich natural oil and gas deposits 
valued at more than $40 billion. Oil interests have long 
lobbied to have the off-shore deposits turned over to 
the state governments, which they find much easier to 
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influence than the federal government for selfish ends. 
Despite three separate rulings by the Supreme Court 
holding that the U. S. government has “paramount 
rights” over the off-shore areas, Congress overwhelm- 
ingly passed a measure turning control over to the 
states. President Truman promptly vetoed the pro- 
posal which he called “robbery by broad daylight and 
on a colossal scale.” In opposing the Tidelands Bill and 
urging that the veto be sustained, CIO called upon 
Congress to approve the proposal by Senator Hill (D. 
Ala.) that federal proceeds from these rich oil and gas 
resources be devoted for purposes of education in all 
48 states. In the face of widespread public indignation 
at Congress’ action, the oil lobby was not able to mus- 
ter the necessary two-thirds vote to override the Pres- 
ident’s veto and the measure died with the Congress. 

Another year of disastrous floods along the Missouri 
Valley lent further grim support to CIO’s long opposi- 
tion to the harmful Pick-Sloan Plan of flood control. 
Bills calling for the establishment of a Commission on 
Watershed Programs to study the comparative costs 
and value of work on the upper watersheds where 
floods begin and work on the main river system were 
introduced by Senator Monroney (D. Okla.) and Rep- 
resentative Wickersham (D, Okla.) these measures 
were in line with CIO’s goal of establishing a bal- 
anced program of watershed rehabilitation plus supple- 
mental reservoirs along the rivers for hydro-power and 
additional flood-water storage. No amount of construc- 
tion work on levees and main stream dams—the basis 
of the Pick-Sloan Plan—can sateguard our cities from 
floods if they keep getting bigger and bigger because 
the land is misused, and if reservoirs keep filling up 
with silt. For this reason, the CIO urged Congress to 
withhold funds for certain projects in the Army Civil 
Functions Appropriations Bill until it had given care- 
ful study to a new Agriculture Department program 
for check dams, terracing and many other land-use 
practices for flood control, as well as to the recom- 
mendations of the President’s Missouri Valley Com- 
mission. The latter was appointed by the President 
early. this year, following a recommendation for its 
estabishment submitted by CIO President Philip Mur- 
ray in July 1951. 

On the related issue of power development, CIO 
urged Congress to restore to the Interior Department 
Appropriation funds refused by the House for trans- 
mission lines in Oregon, Montana, Iowa, Nebraska, 
Minnesota and in the South Eastern Power Adminis- 
tration area. The construction of these lines is neces- 
sary to assure that the benefits of low-cost public 
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power will accrue to consumers and to prevent monop- 
olization of this power produced with public funds by 
private utility companies. 

Two bills to provide new means of financing recrea- 
tional and camp facilities in the National Forests were 
referred to the House Committee on Agriculture. 
Many of these areas are being closed because Congress 
has not seen fit to appropriate adequate funds to keep 
them in sanitary condition and otherwise available for 
use. CIO supported the Tackett Bill (H.R. 565) which 
would earmark 10 percent of the receipts from Na- 
tional Forest timber sales for recreational] facilities. 
This method of financing was preferred over that pro- 
posed in the Thompson Bill (H.R. 7000) which would 
authorize a charge for the use of camp and picnic 
grounds. It has always been part of the American 
tradition that people should be able to use publicly 
owned lands for recreational purposes without charge, 
and provision of some sort must be made for maintain- 
ing these recreational facilities for the use of all the 
people. A hearing was held on H.R. 565 but no fur- 
ther action was taken. 


X. Monopoly 


Abundant evidence has been accumulated by Con- 
gress during the last year which indicates that the 
concentration of economic power in the hands of a 
comparatively few big business corporations is pro- 
gressing at an alarming rate. This conclusion is spelled 
out in great detail in the published hearings and re- 
ports of the Senate Small Business Committee headed 
by Senator Sparkman (D. Ala.) and the House Monop- 
oly Subcommittee under the chairmanship of Rep- 
resentative Celler (D. N. Y.). Still other committees 
of Congress have issued reports highly critical of the 
concentration of defense contracts with a small num- 
ber of big firms, and calling attention to the serious 
problems this strengthening of monopoly created for 
small business enterprises. In the face of such clear- 
cut warnings from other Congressional committees, the 
House Appropriations Committee irresponsibly refused 
to approve any part of the funds needed to continue 
the Small Defense Plants Administration and recom- 
mended that the agency be liquidated. The CIO called 
upon Congress to vote the full $825,000 deficiency 
appropriation for SDPA in the belief that defense 
needs and the strength of our economy require the full 
utilization of the facilities of small business in develop- 
ing our maximum military potential. Fortunately, 
both House and Senate reversed the action of the 
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House Appropriations Committee with respect to the 
needed funds and later, in the Defense Production Act, 
continued the Small Defense Plants Administration to 
June 30, 1953. 

Legislation to separate subsidies from air mail rates 
has been supported by the CIO in the belief that the 
public should have an accurate accounting of the 
portion of its moneys expended for subsidies and the 
portion for mail pay. During the last session, the CIO 
supported H.R. 508, intended to accomplish this pur- 
pose, and urged its enactment. However, a seriously 
weakened bill was reported out shortly before Congress 
adjourned, and even it died with the adjournment of 
Congress. 


XI. Consumer Interests 


A harsh blow at consumers was struck by Congress 
in the enactment of the McGuire Price-Fixing Bill, 
which re-enforces resale price maintenance provisions 
of state so-called “fair trade’ laws. The latter had 
been nullified by a Supreme Court decision, and 
healthy reductions in prices immediately were re- 
ported from all sections of the country. Lobbyists for 
the big drug companies, chain stores and manufac- 
turers of nationally-advertised products immediately 
launched a campaign which culminated in the Mc- 
Guire Act. Conservative estimates place the added 
burden of higher costs it has placed upon consumers at 
$2 billion annually. CIO unsuccessfully opposed the 
measure in the belief that competition between re- 
tailers, as well as between manufacturers, must be en- 
couraged rather than stifled. The McGuire measure 
runs counter to the principles of the Robinson-Patman 
Act in that it does not permit a vendor to reflect the 
lower cost of large-volume sales in lower prices and 
thus tends to aid monopoly. The CIO is in full sym- 
pathy with the expressed purpose of many supporters 
of the bill who voted for it in the belief that small 
retailers must be protected from unfair and predatory 
competition of big enterprises. We do not believe, 
however, that resale price maintenance, which makes 
consumers the victims of a price-fixing device, is the 
right way to give consumers the protection to which 
they are entitled. That can best be done by attacking 
unfair and monopolistic practices of large retailers 
under the unfair competition provisions of the Federal 
Trade Commission Act, strengthened, if necessary, to 
cope with existing conditions. 

A proposal by Senator Gillette (D. Iowa) calling 
for the creation of a Committee on Consumer In- 
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terests to give consumers a much needed voice on 
legislation was vigorously supported by the CIO. After 
long-delayed hearings the bill was reported out with 
amendments just before Congress adjourned. No fur- 
ther action was taken. 


XII. Universal Military Training 


Bills establishing a system of Universal] Military 
Training were reported out favorably by both the 
House and Senate Armed Services Committee. In the 
face of early votes on proposed House amendments 
which seemed to indicate that the measure would 
clear the House, the CIO continued its intensive edu- 
cational efforts in opposition to Universal Military 
Training at the present time. These activities un- 
doubtedly played a significant part in the subsequent 
vote by the House to refer the bill back to the House 
Armed Services Committee for further study. No 
further action was taken before adjournment. 

CIO believes strongly in full and effective develop- 
ment of our armed might as an essential step to deter 
and prevent communist aggression. Its opposition to 
UMT at the present time, accordingly, stems from the 
current national emergency situation, which does not 
make an equitable and workable program of universal 
military training possible under existing circumstances. 
In the foreseeable future it will not be possible to re- 
*uce the size of the Armed Forces, and this prevents 
resent application of the only feasible argument justi- 
fying the adoption of a UMT program which is that 
it would be a substitute for, and not a supplement to, 
Selective Service. As long as the nation’s Armed 
Forces are to be maintained at their present levels, 
or perhaps even increased, the only fair and equitable 
means of selecting men is through Selective Service. 
If Universal Military Training were put into effect at 
present, a situation would be created in which certain 
18-year-olds would inevitably be discriminated against 
by being drafted for 24 months of military service in 
addition to the UMT reserve program, while others 
would be brought into the UMT program for only six 
months and then returned to the reserve corps for 7% 
years. The CIO urged Congress to give much more 
careful study than has yet been given to the subject 
of reserves and reserve policies. Time and attention 
for the present should be devoted to resolving the 
problems which the institution of a UMT program 
would create, such as modernization of training pro- 
grams to meet the needs of the times, integration of 
minority groups into the Reserve Forces, and the 
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questions of civilian vs. military authority with regard 
to the calling up of reserves, and the uses to which 
they should be put. The CIO insisted that UMT can- 
not be started until these and other basic problems 
have been fully resolved. In the meantime, CIO pro- 
posed continuation and extension of the Selective 
Service Program to continue the effective job it has 
been doing in building up and maintaining an adequate 
Armed Force. 


XIII. Veterans 


A major development in the field of veterans legis- 
lation was the enactment of a new GI Bill for veterans 
who served in the U. S. Armed Forces any place in the 
world since the start of the Korean conflict on June 
27, 1950. Five benefits are provided, all designed to 
assist veterans in their return to civilian life. These 
include education and training; guaranteed or insured 
loans for homes, farms or businesses; unemployment 
compensation; mustering-out pay, and job-finding help. 

In dealing with legislation to provide maternity and 
child care for dependents of servicemen, Congress was 
less generous. CIO testified in support of both S. 1245 
and S. 2337 which would have dealt with this serious 
health and welfare problem affecting the men in our 
Armed Forces and their families. The Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare reported the lat- 
ter, which the CIO preferred as the broader and more 
inclusive of the two bills, but the measure died in the 
Senate. In reporting the measure, Senator Lehman 
said that the hearings had proved that such a program 
is presently needed to meet the medical needs of the 
dependents of servicemen for whom military facilities 
are not available. Certainly, the serviceman, as he 
protects our country, has a minimum right to protec- 
tion for his own family. By its failure to act on this 
measure, the 82nd Congress is guilty of gross neglect 
and injustice. 


XIV. Conclusion 


During the past year the Legislative Department, 
in presenting the viewpoint of our organization on 
legislative matters to members of Congress, had effec- 
tive and wholehearted support from other Departments 
of CIO National Headquarters, CIO Committees, affili- 
ated International Unions and Industrial Union Coun- 
cils and legislative representatives of CIO unions hav- 
ing legislative offices in Washington. Valuable assist- 
ance was likewise given by qualified union spokesmen 
from various key districts who came to Washington 
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during the session to aid in pressing for adoption of 
CIO’s legislative program. 

As it carries forward its work in the year ahead, 
the department again wishes to emphasize that what- 
ever the make-up of the new Congress may be it can 
be made more truly responsive to the will of the people 
if our members back home make their views known 
to their Representatives and Senators as legislative 
issues arise. No matter how hard and tirelessly union 
legislative representatives in Washington work with 
Congress from day to day, our goals can be won only 
if the people at home back up the CIO legislative pro- 
gram with letters, telegrams, and other expressions 
of interest. 

To defeat the vested-interest lobbies which have had 
such devastating effect on legislation in recent years, 
the American people themselves must exercise increas- 
ingly more direct influence on Congress in behalf of 
their own interests. Congress will be apathetic to the 
needs of the people only if the people themselves per- 
mit it to be so through indifference to legislative 


processes. 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
DEPARTMENT 


Throughout the year the International Affairs De- 
partment has carried out its work jointly with the 
International Committee and the Latin-American Af- 
fairs Committee, both under the chairmanship of Jacob 
S. Potofsky. International developments were followed 
with close attention and support given, in accordance 
with CIO policy, to programs which would strengthen 
free trade unions everywhere and which were designed 
to promote enduring peace and prosperity in a free 
and democratic world. 


I. Defense of the Free World 


The CIO has fully recognized that the policies of 
Soviet communist aggressive imperialism have re- 
quired the building up of the defensive military 
strength of the free world in both Europe and Asia. 
We realize that, whatever the temporary tactics, the 
purpose of the Soviet Union has so far remained that 
of imposing its totalitarian system on all mankind. It 
has only been deterred from further overt moves to- 
ward this objective by the economic and military re- 
vival of the free nations. 

We have, therefore, continued our support for the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization and the European 
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Defense Community, and we welcome the beginnings 
of corresponding arrangements in the South Pacific. 
We are fully conscious of the historical reasons which 
lead many Asian nations to seek a “neutral position” 
although they are basically. anti-communist. We be- 
lieve this attitude is based on illusion but nevertheless 
it can only be overcome if approached with under- 
standing and sympathy. The United States has a 
prime responsibility to convince the Asians that nine- 
teenth century imperialism is dead. We have to con- 
vince them that we are sincere in our ideas of democ- 
racy and the dignity of all human beings, our ideals of 
full racial tolerance and freedom for all. 

We believe that our government should continue its 
major role in organizing the defense of the free world. 
We insist, however, on the principle of true equality 
of sacrifice, both within the nation and between na- 
tions, if our whole effort is not to be self-defeating. 

Obstructive Soviet policies continue to prevent the 
conclusion of peace treaties with both Austria and 
Germany. The Austrian people are forced to continue 
to carry the burden of occupation because of the So- 
viet desires to prevent any and all European recovery 
and to extend the Iron Curtain westward. In Ger- 
many, the Kremlin and its puppets in East Germany 
are still successfully blocking the reunification of the 
nation and the holding of democratic and free elec- 
tions for the whole country. In these circumstances 
we believe that the West German Federal Republic 
must be granted full sovereignty and accepted into the 
community of free nations. Only in this way, as the 
Germans resume their place in the life and defense of 
Europe, can they hope to achieve their legitimate goal 
of a reunited nation. The sound growth of the German 
trade union movement, its continued strength, and our 
support for the growing democratic forces is more 
than ever necessary to offset the danger of any revival 
of Nazi thought and activity. 

In 1949 the CIO hailed the announcement of the 
Schuman plan for the organization of the European 
iron and steel community. We strongly supported 
the development of the plan and now welcome the 
establishment of the High Authority (of which Paul 
Finet, past ICFTU president is a member). The Schu- 
man plan and similar proposals for agriculture and 
transport are now linked with the Council for Europe. 
We believe that these measures for closer cooperation 
between European nations will strengthen the free 


world in its struggle to promote a better life in con- 


ditions of freedom. 
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II. Mutual Security Program 


The CIO heartily endorses the principle that the se- 
curity of the free world must be a mutual effort. Not 
all free nations can share equally in the task before 
us; some are weak today because of the greater bur- 
den they bore in the past. We firmly believe we must 
help in the development of the economic, social and 
military strength of our allies. In 1952, therefore, the 
CIO energetically fought for the largest possible com- 
bined foreign aid appropriation covering Mutual De- 
fense, Mutual Security Agency, Point Four and other 
programs. 

The enactment of the Mutual Security Act in 1951 
as the successor to the Marshall Plan administered by 
the Economic Cooperation Administration represented 
a major shift in the foreign aid policy of the United 
States, from large-scale economic aid to economic aid 
and military support. 


In 1952 the shift was further accentuated in the 
enactment of a military aid and defense support pro- 
gram, with only limited economic aid to Western Eu- 
rope and an expanded technical assistance program for 
Southeast Asia, the Middle and Far East and South 
America. 


The CIO recognizes the necessity of erecting military 
defenses adequate to deter any further act of Soviet 
aggression and sufficient to implement fully the policy 
of the United States government. The CIO, however, 
has cautioned the Mutual Security Agency against 
placing undue reliance upon statistics of increases in 
production above 1938 levels as evidence of the extent 
of European economic recovery and the ability of 
Western European countries to meet their military 
commitments and, at the same time, maintain internal 
economic conditions adequate to safeguard against the 
political consequences of serious economic deteriora- 
tion. 

The CIO has insisted that foreign aid policy embody 
recognition of the fact that economic deterioration 
with inflation and declining living standards could en- 
danger the entire structure of democratic defenses, 
and constitute a threat equally as menacing as the 
threat of Soviet armed aggression. The CIO has in- 
sisted further that consideration be given to the possi- 
bility that success in achieving the short-term objec- 
tive of military security could actually provide the 
basis for long-term failure unless a proper balance is 
maintained between military requirements and total 
economic capabilities. 
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Europe’s Economic Potential 


The CIO believes that the economic capability of 
Western Europe can and must be expanded, not only 
as a political and economic necessity, but as a military 
necessity as well. It believes that greater urgency 
must be given by the Mutual Security Agency in its 
administration of the aid program to developing and 
implementing definite, concrete means of expanding 
the economies of Western European countries, and to 
attacking restrictive economic practices which not only 
constrict the economic capability to meet military re- 
quirements, but also permit powerful employer inter- 
ests to deny to vast sectors of the population the ben- 
efits of modern technological progress. The CIO be- 
lieves that it is necessary to the strength of democracy. 
that it afford people an opportunity to seek these so- 
cial and economic changes necessary to provide an 
opportunity to make constant progress toward im- 
provement in their conditions of life, and that the 
weight of our leadership must be placed on the side 
of influencing those changes. 

The CIO commends Senators Benton of Connecticut 
and Moody of Michigan and Representatives Javits of 
New York, Morgan of Pennsylvania, and Zabrocki of 
Wisconsin for their sponsorship of amendments to the 
Mutual Security Act embodying recognition of this 
necessity as part of the basic foundation of our de- 
fenses against communist aggression. 

The CIO believes that the security of the democratic 
world will be based in the final analysis upon the 
strength of democratic institutions within the coun- 
tries that comprise it. It believes that the free trade 
unions constitute one of the most important of those 
institutions, and the Mutual Security Agency must 
expand and intensify its efforts to encourage and sup- 
port the development and growth of free unions so 
that they may play their proper economic and political 
role so necessary to a strong and healthy democracy. 


Labor a Bulwark 


At the same time, the CIO cautions against any 
possibility that the increased military emphasis may 
be regarded as diminishing the necessity: for labor par- 
ticipation. The CIO believes that decreasing economic 
aid, the burden of heavy armament expenditures, and 
the necessity for rigid restrictions on trade between 
the East and West in strategic materials will subject 
the mutual security relationship to severe strains and 
stresses. It is historically true that no segment of 
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society has a greater conscious realization of its stake 
in democracy than does the free labor movement. It 
therefore should be and is the source of the greatest 
organized support within the countries of our joint ef- 
forts to defend democracy. 

Most of these general observations apply with equal 
force to the other areas of the Mutual Security 
Agency’s operations—Southeast Asia, Formosa and the 
Philippines. Whatever may be said of the difficulties 
and the responsibilities of our country in its role of 
leadership of the free world apply. many times over to 
the underdeveloped areas, particularly those where 
the struggle against colonialism is still going on or 
was but recently concluded. 

The expectations of people from newly won inde- 
pendence far exceed both their and our economic ca- 
pability to fulfill. Often the administration of our aid 
forms the basis of judgment of both the benefits that 
will flow from association with the free world and the 
motives of our country as leader of the forces of free- 
dom and democracy. 

The CIO offers its continued support of and partici- 
pation in the Mutual Security Agency. It will coop- 
erate to assist in correcting these weaknesses or de- 
ficiencies in structure, personnel or program in the 
area of labor’s competence, and will continue to fur- 
nish, as called upon, men and women from its ranks 
to serve where they may be of value. Throughout the 
year Robert Oliver has continued as Labor Adviser to 
the Mutual Security Agency in Washington and nu- 
merous other CIO officials have served the agency both 
in this country and abroad. 


III. Point Four 


The Point Four Program, so widely hailed on its an- 
nouncement by President Truman in 1949, is being car- 
ried on by TCA, the Technical Cooperation Adminis- 
tration in the State Department. Many admirable 
projects for better crops, better health and sanitation, 
better educational facilities are being carried out in 
35 countries of Asia, Africa, and Latin America. The 
scope of the program, however, falls far short of the 
hopes originally aroused for the bold new plan for 
world betterment. 

The nature of the international struggle between 
democracy and dictatorship requires a vastly expanded 
effort to develop the resources and stabilize the econo- 
mies of these peoples. Our government must ensure 
that many of these countries, lately emerged or pres- 
ently emerging from years of colonialism, understand 
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how the United States respects their jealously guarded 
independence and stands ready to help them defend 
themselves against the threat of the newer red im- 
perialists. 


IV. ICFTU 


The CIO helped develop and became an active affil- 
iate of the International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions because it believes that the working people of 
the world have a major role to play in creating a bet- 
ter world for all. Throughout 1952 the CIO has ac- 
tively: cooperated in the work of the ICFTU. The CIO 
European Representative, Victor Reuther, has worked 
closely with the headquarters in Brussels, serving on 
a number of subcommittees of the ICFTU Executive 
Board set up to carry out the purposes of the organi- 
zation. 

The ICFTU General Council met in Berlin in July, 
and the following report was made to the CIO Execu- 
tive Board by Executive Vice-President Allan S, Hay- 
wood: 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations was rep- 
resented at the first meeting of the General Council 
of the International Confederation of Free Trade Un- 
ions, held at Berlin July 1-5, by a delegation of four. 
Executive Vice-President Allan S. Haywood was head 
of the delegation, the other members were President 
Michael Quill of the Transport Workers Union of 
America; Michael Ross, Director of International Af- 
fairs; and Victor G. Reuther, CIO Representative in 
Europe. In addition, the following were present at the 
meetings: Henry C. Fleisher, editor of The CIO News; 
James J. Leary, now on assignment from CIO to the 
ICFTU New York office; and Miss Rosemary Ruane, 
secretary in the International Affairs Department. 
Stanley H. Ruttenberg, director of the Education and 
Research Department of the CIO, who had been in 
Europe for a meeting of the International Labor Or- 
ganization in Geneva, attended the ICFTU Education 
Conference preliminary to the General Council meet- 
ing. 

Prior to the General Council meeting, Mr. Victor 
Reuther, CIO European Representative, attended the 
ICFTU Executive Board meeting, also held in Berlin 
on June 25-26. The Executive Board, in addition to 
acting upon a number of matters scheduled for con- 
sideration by the General Council, also: 

1. Elected Mr. Hans Gottfurcht of the ICFTU staff 
as Assistant General Secretary. 

2. Approved a report, compiled by General Secretary 
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J. H. Oldenbroek, which indicated that the trade unions 
in Yugoslavia are generally under totalitarian control, 
and while their future status may change, there is no 
reason to believe that they should be admitted to the 
ICFTU at present. The Yugoslav unions, so far as is 
known, have not applied for ICFTU affiliation up to 
this time. 

In his report to the General Council meeting, Gen- 
eral Secretary Oldenbroek gave a detailed review of 
the organization’s activities during the last year. He 
reaffirmed the ICFTU’s determination to remain stead- 
fast to its program for: 


(1) the preservation of peace; 

(2) the prevention of aggression; 

(3) the promotion of full national freedom and self- 
government; 

(4) the recognition and application of human rights, 
including that of unfettered trade union organization; 

(5) the abolition of slave labor; 

(6) the suppression of racia] discrimination; 

(7) the strengthening of economic cooperation and 
assistance among the free nations; 

(8) the furtherance of economic and social] develop- 
ment of the underdeveloped areas; 

(9) the improvement of living standards everywhere. 


The ICFTU has, at the present time, 92 affiliates in 
69 countries and territories with an estimated total 
membership of 53,000,000. Seventeen new affiliates— 
the most important of which were the Australian Coun- 
cil of Trade Unions and the Unione Italiana del Lavoro 
of Italy—were admitted to the ICFTU in recent 
months. 


Regional Activities 


General Secretary Oldenbroek reported that, thanks 
to generous contributions to the ICFTU’s Regional 
Activities Fund, the necessary finances are available 
to launch an intensive campaign for the development 
of free trade unionism on a world scale. Approval 
has been given to specific plans of action. ICFTU 
regional organizations in Asia, Latin America and Eu- 
rope, have made considerable progress in consolidating 
their organizations and helping to strengthen free trade 
unions in those areas. 

It is also clear that the ICFTU’s activities have had 
a very considerable effect upon the constructive work 
of the United Nations. The decision of the UN Eco- 
nomic and Social Council to set up an Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee on forced labor was a major ICFTU accomplish- 
ment. The investigations of that committee, which 
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are now in progress, on labor camps and all types of 
forced labor in the Iron Curtain nations, follows re- 
peated ICFTU petitions for this sort of probe. 

The decision of the ILO to adopt new procedures for 
investigating complaints of violation of trade union 
rights in several countries also follows the ICFTU 
complaints. World attention has been focused on such 
deprivation of trade union rights in Argentina and 
Venezuela as a result of the ICFTU action. 

The General Council meeting, at which the AFL was 
not present, gave consideration to a series of state- 
ments and resolutions. A statement on wages, prices 
and productivity was adopted after a number of modi- 
fications, including some recommended by the CIO. 
Other resolutions called for development of higher liv- 
ing standards, and there was considerable stress on 
the need for intensive organization in underdeveloped 
areas and the strengthening of the ICFTU’s regional 
organizations. 

One resolution voiced support of the CIO Steel- 
workers’ strike. Others criticized new restrictions on 
trade union freedom in Japan; called for coordinated 
action by liberal, labor and democratic groups in Latin 
America against dictators on the continent; reaffirmed 
the policy of non-collaboration with Franco Spain; 
voiced criticism of French governmental conduct in 
Tunisia; and expressed “deepest abhorrence” over the 
efforts of the Malan government in South Africa to im- 
pose “a master race society inspired by totalitarian 
motives”. A resolution protested a harsh jail sentence 
imposed on the leader of the free trade unions of 
Cyprus by the British authorities on that Mediter- 
ranean island; and another resolution reaffirmed ear- 
lier statements in support of the strengthening of the 
military defenses of the free world. 


Colonialism Condemned 


One of the more significant statements approved 
by the General Council concerned the question of non- 
self-governing territories. The statement pointed out 
in unmistakably clear language that “the free trade 
union movement is essentially opposed to all forms of 
oppression; it condemns colonialism and proclaims the 
right to self-determination”. 

The ICFTU statement pointed out further that “the 
question is bound to arise of knowing whether a given 
territory is sufficiently advanced to enjoy self-govern- 
ment immediately, taking into account the political, 
economic and social development of the territory in 
question. One of the factors to bear in mind will be 
the existence in the non-self-governing territory of a 
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free trade union movement which can guarantee the 
rights of the workers. Conditions must, therefore, be 
created permitting the development of political, eco- 
nomic and social institutions, and particularly of a 
sound free trade union movement, whose first duty 
will be to carry on the economic and social struggle.” 

The ICFTU declared it will devote its attention to 
problems in the colonies “principally at the request 
of free trade unions” in a specific colony. The state- 
ment added: 

“In every case, whether it is a matter of interim 
measures, plans, or systems of government demanded 
by the free trade unions in those territories, the 
ICFTU will carry out an objective study of the situa- 
tion, consulting also the free trade unions of the metro- 
politan country concerned.” 

In summary, it can be firmly stated that the ICFTU 
General Counci] meeting adhered to the spirit and 
hopes of the organization for promoting trade union 
strength, without particular political bias. Our report 
on the CIO’s position on collective bargaining and the 
role of trade unions in a free society, received consid- 
erable attention and favorable comments from many of 
the delegates. 

The various members of the delegation played an 
extremely active role in the deliberations. President 
Michael Quill was a member of the important Stand- 
ing Orders Committee; Victor Reuther represented 
CIO on the Committee on NATO Problems and on 
Problems of Colonial Areas; Michael Ross served on 
a Committee which developed the prices, wages and 
productivity statement; and Henry. C. Fleisher repre- 
sented the CIO at the first meeting of Trade Union 
Editors called by the ICFTU. 

Over and above the meeting itself, there was consid- 
erable satisfaction on the part of the delegates that 
the ICFTU had seen fit to hold the meetings in Berlin, 
surrounded as that city is by hostile Soviet forces. 


* * * 


In addition, Willard S. Townsend, President of the 
Transport Service Employees Union of America-CIO, 
represented the ICFTU on a three-month mission to 
Japan, and Loyd Haskins, of the staff of the Oil Work- 
ers International Union-CIO, has just left to be a 
member of an ICFTU delegation to the oil centers of 
the Middle East. 

The ICFTU has Category A status as a non-govern- 
mental international organization at the United Na- 
tions. James Leary, on leave from his position as CIO 
regional director in Kansas, is assigned to the New 
York offices of the ICFTU which carries on this work. 
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The ICFTU has made representations and presented 
documents to the United Nations on a number of 
questions including Full Employment, Forced Labor, 
Trade Union Rights, and Restrictive Carte] Practices. 

The next meeting of the ICFTU Executive Board 
will be held in New York City, December 1 through 5. 


V. CIO European Office 


During the past year, Victor Reuther, on leave from 
his position as education director of the UAW, has 
served as CIO European Representative directing the 
work of the CIO European Office in Paris. 

In this way the CIO has greatly expanded its par- 
ticipation in common international efforts of free labor 
to defeat the aggressive designs of communism and 
the resurgent neo-fascism upon the institutions of 
the free world. 

Through the ICFTU and related international trade 
secretariats, the European Office of the CIO is help- 
ing to develop an expanding program of aid to the free 
workers of the world in their efforts to insure them- 
selves decent standards of living and conditions of so- 
cial equality and justice without which no permanent 
victory over the forces of darkness is possible. 

Primary emphasis is being given to France and 
Italy, the critical countries of Western Europe, and 
the underdeveloped areas of Africa and Asia, where 
the need to construct strong militant free union move- 
ments is one of the free world’s most pressing tasks. 

In Europe the continued strength of the French and 
Italian communist parties and of their trade union 
satellites remains the number one threat and challenge 
to free labor. 

Paradoxically production and national income have 
shown marked signs of recovery since the immediate 
post-war period. However, social and economic prob- 
lems have arisen which clearly indicate the failure of 
the workers to share in the recovery. A weak free 
trade union movement in both countries unable to win 
real wage adjustments and impose social reforms on 
powerful conservative industrial and political groups 
is a strong reason why a large part of the working pop- 
ulation continues to support the communists. On the 
other hand, the social irresponsibility of these groups 
and the steadily mounting social tensions and frictions 
which it engenders feeds the growing support for anti- 
democratic forces of the right among non-working sec- 
tions of the community. 

To help the free unions overcome their weak- 
nesses and enable them to carry out their role more 
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effectively, the ICFTU and the International Trade Sec- 
retariats have set in motion a coordinated education, 
propaganda, and organizing program in both these 
countries. 


Workers’ Training Program 


Outside of Paris at La Breviere, a chateau made 
available by the Swedish labor movement, a perma- 
nent training institute is being conducted by the 
ICFTU. Out of it are coming the organizers, and 
shop leaders so sorely needed by: free French labor in 
its fight against the powerful communist dominated 
CGT and the growing reaction of French industry and 
government. 

These students are graduating from La Breviere 
into the organizing drives which have been launched 
in the metal, transport, mining, petroleum, textiles and 
other industries by the respective trade secretariats 
for the industries concerned. 

In Italy a similar campaign is being set in motion 
and a national ICFTU training center is scheduled to 
start operating in the very near future. 

Assuring CIO’s full cooperation and participation 
in these programs is one of the principal tasks of its 
European representative. In the various administer- 
ing committees responsible for carrying out the pro- 
gram, he is bringing the full support of the six million 
members of CIO into the campaign. 

In the strategic metal industries, the heart of com- 
munist trade union power, he is directly aiding in the 
organizing drives in the factories. 

One of the chief weaknesses of the free unions is 
that they are divided among themselves and fail to 
present a common front against their common ene- 
mies. In France, for example, it is not uncommon to 
find four or five different unions competing for the 
same membership in a single plant, dissipating their 
energies and means. It results in a large proportion of 
the workers turning their backs on all of them. Work- 
ers who become finally fatigued by the unrewarding 
political machinations of the communist-dominated 
unions are leaving them but all too frequently they: 
pass up the free unions and remain unorganized. 

It is the policy of the European Office to stimulate 
closer working unity among the different centers to 
help overcome this major obstacle to effective free 
unionism. Week-end training courses, where the rank- 
and-file can discuss the consequences of their divisions 
and prepare the way to closer collaboration on the 
plant level, are soon to be initiated in France by the 
CIO. 
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Africa and Asia 


The regional activities program of the ICFTU in 
Africa and Asia is a dramatic and broad undertaking. 

A permanent Asian Trade Union College in Cal- 
cutta, India, is now conducting training programs for 
union people from 12 Asian countries. To service re- 
gions beyond the reach of the Calcutta college, sub- 
centers are being created, one in Singapore for work- 
ers from Malaya, Indonesia, Thailand, the Philippines 
and Hong Kong. Two others will be set up for the 
Indian sub-Continent at Dacca and either Lahore or 
Karachi. 

In cooperation with the University of Puerto Rico 
a school for union leaders has been established for 
Puerto Rican union people which is now enlarging its 
goals to provide the same kind of training for the 
whole Caribbean area. 

A labor newspaper is planned for Accra on the Gold 
Coast of Africa to provide communication and coordi- 
nation among workers of West Africa who are strug- 
gling to liberate themselves from the oppression of 
a vicious colonial regime and the poverty and suffer- 
ing it perpetuates. 

In Greece, Thailand, Algeria, Madagascar, Japan, 
Tunisia, in every corner of the world, on both sides 
of the Iron Curtain, there are ICFTU activities being 
undertaken which in one way or another contribute to 
the achievement of the end program of the free trade 
unions. 

As a representative of American industrial workers 
in Europe, the CIO European Representative is witness 
to the activities of our government overseas. 

His role as witness enables him to report back to 
the CIO, and to provide information on which the CIO 
can form judgments and take positions with respect 
to the actions of the American government abroad. 


Disregard of Workers 


The CIO has strongly. criticized some aspects of the 
Marshall Plan operations in Europe. In the beginning 
too little recognition was given to the labor move- 
ment. Unquestionably the original aid program profit- 
ed the owners of factories, among whom can be 
counted many European branches of American cor- 
porations, too much, and improved the conditions of 
workers and the overwhelming majority of the popu- 
lations of the European countries too little. 

The attempts of the Mutual Security Administration 
to increase the productivity of European plants have 
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certainly proceeded with too little regard for the work- 
ers in the plants. 

But once these criticisms have been made, no honest 
witness can fail to report too that the American effort 
has profoundly helped the entire community in the 
European countries where the aid has been made 
available. 

The American foreign program as it has proceeded 
in Europe has strengthened democracy and halted the 
menacing march of totalitarianism. 

But through the CIO Office in Europe and from CIO 
observations in the rest of the world, it is plain that 
to be effective, to accomplish its purposes, to ward off 
and prevent war, to win the allies of peace the demo- 
cratic powers need so badly, American policy must 
direct itself towards the people of the world, to the 
workers, in factories, in mines, in the shops, in the 
offices, and on the farm, and not to their rulers. More 
attention must be paid to family. budgets than to na- 
tional budgets and more concern must be shown for 
the prices families must pay to live than for the profits 
the corporations collect. 


Clearing Center for News 


In addition to the above activities, the CIO Office in 
Europe has expanded its functions as a clearing center 
from which European workers can get information 
about the CIO, and as a source of information about 
European workers for CIO members. 

So that European workers may not be mistaken in 
the methods by which American workers have won 
what they have, pamphlets on the history and strug- 
gles of American workers in steel, rubber, oil, autos, 
and transportation are being prepared in the French, 
German and Italian languages tor distribution through- 
out Europe. 

The pamphlet, “CIO and World Affairs,” issued by 
the CIO Department for International Affairs, which 
explains simply and exactingly the interest American 
workers have in world affairs and peace and interna- 
tional brotherhood, is likewise being prepared for dis- 
tribution into Europe. 

Each month, the CIO Office in Europe issues a CIO 
Bulletin in four languages: English, French, German 
and Italian, which reports and interprets the day-to- 
day history of the CIO to all the unions of Europe and 
some 17,000 key. union and political leaders. 

These activities have in turn engendered the need 
for others. For example, immediately after the steel 
strike was won, the report of the victory in the Euro- 
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pean Bulletin of the CIO brought in many requests for 
copies of the final contract. 

Most of the contracts as well as the key clauses cov- 
ering major sections of the CIO have now been trans- 
lated into various languages. 

Through the CIO office in Europe, representatives 
of the CIO speak at practically every important meet- 
ing of the free labor unions in Western Europe. These 
conventions and meetings offer an unequalled chance 
to present an American labor point of view to Euro- 
pean union people. Once it is realized that the United 
States is a constant and continuing target of com- 
munists day and night, every day of the year, wherever 
workers eat or work or congregate, the importance of 
a counterattack of truth becomes obvious, more par- 
ticularly because no one can testify. so effectively be- 
fore workers in Europe or anywhere else for that mat- 
ter, as men and women of the labor movement. 


VI. Latin America 


During the year important changes have taken place 
in Latin America; governments were overthrown by 
military force in Cuba and Bolivia, and there was an 
increase in revolutionary feeling in a number of other 
countries. 

The Cuban coup d’etat was particularly disturbing 
because Cuba had appeared to take its place securely 
among the other democratic nations. On the other 
hand, the Bolivian revolution showed that in Latin 
America, as is often the case elsewhere, the forces of 
totalitarianism have their inspiration from outside the 
country. It was Peron and Peronism which, in the case 
of Bolivia, lent support to the National Revolutionary 
Movement, although, of course, other grave and pro- 
found reasons also contributed to the victory of the 
revolutionary: forces. 

Today, democracy in Latin America faces two active 
enemies, communism and fascism in the form of Peron- 
ism. Although superficially antagonistic, these two 
groups have merged their forces in a combined strug- 
gle against the United States, and the free trade 
union movement, the symbol of democracy. Hence, in 
a number of countries dictatorial and semi-dictatorial 
regimes continue in existence although happily not 
without interna] trouble. 

One of the great causes for this disappointing state 
of affairs is tnat nothing really substantial has yet 
been done to relieve the poverty and despair of large 
sections of the population. While a number of projects 
are underway, especially under the Point Four Pro- 
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gram they are, unfortunately, owing to the limitations 
placed upon these developments by our recent Con- 
gress, on too small a scale for the task that has to be 
done. 


CIO Activity 


During the year the CIO Latin American Affairs 
Committee, through its secretary, Ernst Schwarz, has 
undertaken a number of actions to assist our fellow 
trade unions in Latin America. Among other activi- 
ties we assisted the British Guiana labor federation 
obtain recognition from the U. S. Cyanamid Corpora- 
tion; we supported the Uruguayan trade unions in 
their dispute with the Uruguayan Petroleum Refining 
and Distribution Company. We were able to assist 
the Chilean copper miners against the powerful Ana- 
conda Company. 

We have continued to issue the monthly Boletin in 
Spanish and have received testimony from CIO repre- 
sentatives in Puerto Rico and the Canal Zone as to its 
usefulness in those areas. 

Executive Vice-President Allan Haywood, moreover, 
recently called the importance of the Boletin to the 
attention of the CIO directors in certain areas of the 
continental United States with a substantial Spanish- 
speaking membership. In consequence, the Boletin 
is now being put to good use in such parts of the coun- 
try. as southern California, New Mexico, Arizona, and, 
to cite but one more example, among the numerous 
Puerto Rican workers in the Youngstown district of 
the Steelworkers Union. 

The CIO has cooperated in welcoming numerous 
trade unionists from Latin America visiting this coun- 
try under arrangements made by the State and Labor 
Departments under the Point Four Program. 


O.R.1.T. 


The CIO is an active affiliate of ORIT, the Inter- 
American Regional Organization of the ICFTU. Jacob 
S. Potofsky and David J. McDonald serve on the Ex- 
ecutive Board, and Ernst Schwarz is an assistant sec- 
retary of ORIT. 

Despite strongly financed anti-democratic campaigns 
by both the Peronists and the communists, often act- 
ing jointly, the ORIT has made definite progress dur- 
ing the past year. New affiliations included Uruguay, 
a number of Caribbean trade unions and, largest of all, 
the Brazilian movement of over two million members. 
Jacob S. Potofsky, chairman of the Latin American 
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Affairs Committee, joined his voice to others in urging 
on President Vargas of Brazil the necessary legal 
changes to permit the latter affiliation. 

ORIT has continued its struggle against dictatorship 
in the hemisphere, particularly against Peron in Argen- 
tina and his efforts to infiltrate into other countries. 
It has publicized violations of trade union rights in 
various countries and presented these cases to the UN 
Economic and Social Council and the International 
Labor Organization. 

At the invitation of the Chilean copper workers fed- 
eration, ORIT sent a fraternal delegation to visit 
Chile’s mine workers. Angelo Verdu of the United 
Steelworkers was a member of the delegation. 


VII. Labor Participation 


We have continued to urge that the skills and knowl- 
edge of trade unionists should be used in the promo- 
tion of U. S. interests throughout the world. 

The substantial measure of participation by labor 
in the ECA has accounted for much of the popular suc- 
cess of the recovery program; labor’s moral appeal and 
experience have helped avert policies that might have 
weakened ties between ECA and the great mass of 
European workers. 

It is a matter of regret that the status of the labor 
advisers in the economic aid program both in Wash- 
ington and abroad, has declined since the functions of 
ECA were merged in the Mutual Security Agency. 
We are working to remedy this and believe that the 
restoration of the labor adviser to the top level is 
essential to the success of our policy. 

A serious defect in American foreign policy is, how- 
ever, the absence of American labor from its highest 
councils. Leaders of American labor, in urging greater 
participation for the trade unions in the foreign af- 
fairs agencies of government, are seeking the preser- 
vation of the things that are dear to every American 
citizen—democracy, freedom, liberty. 

It has become essential that the experience of the 
American labor movement should be used in the United 
States’ delegations to the General Assembly of the 
United Nations and to its various commissions and 
committees. 


Vill. Trade Union Advisory 
Committee 


During the past year the CIO has continued its par- 
ticipation in the work of the Trade Union Advisory 
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Committee on international affairs in the Department 
of Labor. The CIO has been represented by Secretary- 
Treasurer James B. Carey, Jacob Potofsky, Emil 
Rieve, and Michael Ross. 

Since the Department of Labor is responsible for 
representing labor’s point of view on inter-depart- 
mental committees charged with the formulation of 
policy on all matters concerning foreign affairs this 
committee has been instrumental in conveying to the 
Department officials the point of view of the organ- 
ized American labor movement. 

Through the work of this committee the trade union 
movement has become increasingly influential in the 
development of the labor attache program and in the 
exchange programs for foreign labor leaders, pressing 
for labor’s point of view in connection with Point Four, 
the occupation policies in Germany and Japan, and 
numerous other activities. 


IX. UNESCO 


UNESCO—the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization—is one of the special- 
ized agencies of the United Nations. It was created in 
1945 for the purpose of contributing “to peace and 
security by promoting collaboration among the nations 
through education, science and culture, in order to 
further universal respect for justice, for the rule of 
law, and for the human rights and fundamental free- 
doms which are affirmed for the peoples of the world 
without distinction of race, sex, language or religion, 
by the Charter of the United Nations.” 

The United States National Commission for UNESCO 
was created in 1946 to promote the objectives and prin- 
ciples of peace, security, international understanding 
and international cooperation. These basic and funda- 
mental objectives of UNESCO have been enunciated 
at each of its international conferences. This Com- 
mission is made up of 60 organizations. These organi- 
zations include the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, the American Newspaper Guild-CIO, the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers-AFL. 

The CIO has been represented on the National Com- 
mission for UNESCO ever since the Commission was 
first created. Stanley Ruttenberg, the CIO representa- 
tive, has also sat as a member of its Executive Com- 
mittee and currently is one of the three vice-chairmen 
of the U. S. National Commission. 

In order to develop international cooperation and 
international understanding, it is essential that there 
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be a free flow of information, materials and persons 
between the many nations of the free world. UNESCO, 
through its international organizations, is making every 
effort to accomplish this objective. 

For example, there is a program of travel grants for 
European workers, financed by UNESCO, which en- 
courages and enables workers from one part of Europe 
to travel to another part to become familiar with the 
various problems of other countries. 

UNESCO has sponsored, this past year, an Interna- 
tional Workers’ Education Seminar. Eight people from 
the United States in the field of workers’ education at- 
tended this seminar, four of whom were from the CIO. 
This seminar attempted to develop the methods and 
means whereby workers’ groups could better con- 
tribute to the teaching about international] understand- 
ing and international cooperation. 

These are just two of the programs that exist in 
the field of immediate interest to labor. However, the 
same types of programs are carried on for other groups 
in the population with the objective of involving as 
many people in as many countries as possible in the 
exchange of persons and materials and ideas in the 
hope that this is one of the successful ways of pro- 
moting peace and security. 


Fundamental Education 


In addition, UNESCO has promoted an extensive 
program of fundamental education directed to im- 
proving the literacy of peoples throughout many of the 
underdeveloped parts of the world. This fundamental 
education program combines the teaching of literacy 
with education, home economics, health, and agricul- 
tural problems. Attempts were made through this 
program to teach teachers so that a fundamental edu- 
cation program would reach more and more people, 
based again on the assumption that this program will 
tend to improve the chances of maintaining peace and 
security. 

Within the United States, the U. S. National Com- 
mission is engaged in encouraging teaching in the 
schools and in adult and worker groups about the 
United Nations. 

The United States is part of the United Nations. 
The United Nations is the international body which, 
if successful, will promote peace and security in the 
world. The National Commission for UNESCO be- 
lieves that teaching about the UN, how it operates and 
the work of its specialized agencies will give a better 
understanding of the UN and will in the long run 
strengthen the drive for peace and security. 
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Recently this effort by the National Commission to 
promote the teaching and education about the UN has 
met with attack in some areas. We believe so strongly. 
in the United Nations system and the efforts of 
UNESCO in teaching about that system that we are 
appalled by the attacks emanating from many of the 
same fringe groups that supported the “America First” 
movement right before and during World War II. 
These attacks are directed at UNESCO, but actually 
UNESCO is being used only as the whipping boy for 
attacks against the United States’ participation in the 
United Nations. 


X. International Labor Organization 


The CIO has continued its cooperation in the work 
of the International Labor Organization. CIO dele- 
gates and advisors on the U. S. delegations to a num- 
ber of meetings participated in the work of drafting 
resolutions and conventions designed to improve living 
standards throughout the world. 

At the 35th Internationa] Labor Conference in Ge- 
neva, June 4-June 28, the CIO participants were Stan- 
ley Ruttenberg, Thomas R. Owens and Michael Ross. 
Three new conventions were adopted covering social 
security, maternity protection and holidays with pay 
for agricultural workers. The Conference also ap- 
proved a declaration proclaiming the freedom and in- 
dependence of the trade union movement. Another 
resolution called for the further extension of the ILO’s 
program of technical assistance to underdeveloped 
countries. 

Nathan E. Cowan and Elmer F. Cope of the United 
Steelworkers of America were the worker delegates 
to the ILO Steel Committee. Martin Gerber of the 
UAW was one of the worker delegates to the Metal 
Trades Committee. Joseph Joy, vice president of the 
United Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers, was delegate 
to the ILO Chemical Committee, and Loyd Haskins of 
the Oil Workers, to the ILO Petroleum Committee. 


XI. Visiting Trade Unionists 


During the past year, the CIO has given its full sup- 
port and cooperation to the various foreign trade union 
visitors’ programs of the United States Government. 
Through such agencies as the Department of State, 
the Department of Labor, and the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration (now the Mutual Security Admin- 
istration), thousands of trade unionists and other lead- 
ers have come to the United States from almost every 
country in the free world. 

These foreign trade unionists have come to see for 
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themselves how organized labor operates in a democ- 
racy. Many have returned with new insights and ex- 
perience to help in strengthening their trade union 
movements and their economies. 

The CIO share of the program is arranged by Harry 
Pollak of the Internationa] Affairs Department. Visits 
include sessions at CIO National Headquarters at 
which members of the various CIO departments par- 
ticipate. Through the cooperation of CIO Interna- 
tional Union officials and staffs, the: Department of 
Organization and the regional directors, and the Indus- 
trial Union Councils, these foreign visitors have had 
opportunities to attend union meetings, visit factories 
and observe mass-production methods and working 
conditions. 

CIO men and women throughout the country—too 
numerous to mention—have given unstintingly of their 
time and hospitality in making the exchange program 
a success. About half of the programs for foreign 
trade unionists in 1952 were arranged by: CIO organi- 
zations. They have not only shown the visitors Amer- 
ican trade unionism in action, but have welcomed them 
into their homes and have provided opportunities so 
that they could observe every aspect of American civic 
and political life. 


XII. Summer School 


Last September, with the cooperation of the Ameri- 
can Labor Education Service and the CIO Education 
Department, a two-week school was held for the study 
of labor and international affairs on the campus of 
the University of Connecticut. Twenty-four CIO mem- 
bers attended. They were CIO regional directors, or- 
ganizers, and local union officers. In addition, six vis- 
iting foreign trade unionists attended and participated 
actively in the sessions. 

American foreign policy was analyzed, including for- 
eign aid programs, international trade problems and 
how trade union influence can be exercised. The de- 
partment expects that this will be the first of a series 
of such schools made necessary by: the role which trade 
unions are called upon to play in international affairs. 


XIII. Publications 


In addition to the annual reprinting of “CIO and 
World Affairs,” an up-to-date pamphlet on the CIO’s 
stand on important international issues, the Depart- 
ment has issued “The Odds Are Up to You”, a small 
simple statement on world problems. 
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The “CIO World Affairs Bulletin’, a monthly ac- 
count of CIO activities abroad, is now a regularly 
printed organ. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION AND 
RESEARCH 


I. RESEARCH 


Our analytical and educational activities have been 
focused both on long-run issues and on the immediate 
problems stemming from the defense situation. Alike 
in our services to CIO officials, cooperative efforts with 
our affiliates, and liaison work with government agen- 
cies, we have gathered facts and presented arguments 
to carry forward policies adopted by the CIO to se- 
cure a better living for our members and promote na- 
tional prosperity and welfare. 

At the request or the United Steelworkers, we pre- 
sented a detailed economic statement to the Wage 
Stabilization Board in connection with the steel wage 
case, pointing out that a dynamic wage policy was 
essential for current needs and to provide purchasing 
power that would maintain high levels of economic 
activity when defense spending levels off. This posi- 
tion was bolstered in our brief by detailed facts on 
trends in wages, prices, profits, savings and produc- 
tivity. Again in the spring we presented economic 
data to the Wage Stabilization Board supporting wage 
increases based on the general rise in productivity in 
the economy. 

In connection with amendment and administrative 
interpretation of the Defense Production Act, we urged 
upon government agencies and the Congress adoption 
of policies outlined by the CIO Convention and Execu- 
tive Board that would avoid inflation and tend to- 
wards equality of sacrifice. Similar objectives gov- 
erned our work on taxes at all levels of government. 


Defense Production Plans 


In advising on production plans during the defense 
emergency, we have aimed at the translation of gen- 
eral CIO policy into concrete program application. We 
have continued to point out the importance of expand- 
ing national capacity but not at the expense of avoid- 
able unemployment. We argued that policies on allo- 
cation of scarce materials should be such that defense 
needs be met but that, insofar as scarce materials were 
not required for defense production, they be allocated 
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so as to bring about maximum civilian output. We 
urged that new facilities and government contracts be 
placed in areas where experienced manpower was 
available. We sought to avoid having provisions for 
accelerated tax amortization of defense plants result 
in scrapping of established operations or in excessive 
government subsidy of corporate profits. 

Manpower problems have received considerable at- 
tention since the department director has served as 
a member of the National Labor-Management Man- 
power Policy Committee, with one of the associate 
directors acting as alternate. A great number of 
problems have been dealt with in this connection, vary- 
ing from farm labor to universal military. training. 
This phase of our work is described in the manpower 
section of this report. 

Our department has continued to provide staff as- 
sistance to the CIO Committees on Social Security and 
Economic Policy whose activities are described under 
the committee names elsewhere. 

In close cooperation with the educational branch of 
the department, our economists have taught and par- 
ticipated in all schools and week-end conferences held 
during the year. They have similarly cooperated at 
schools and institutes held by many of our Interna- 
tional Unions. 

In the field of international affairs, we have cooper- 
ated with teams brought from all over the world by 
the State Department, the Mutual Security Agency, 
and the U. S. Department of Labor. Numerous groups 
of technicians as well as representatives of labor and 
management have come to study American procedures. 
We have explained to them the economic policies of 
the CIO as compared with those of other countries. We 
have discussed political as well as economic questions, 
have described the American labor movement, and 
have dealt especially with the CIO attitude on in- 
creased productivity. and sharing the benefits derived 
therefrom. The director of the department served as 
technical adviser at the meeting of the International 
Labor Office in Geneva. 

As part of our general assistance to affiliated unions 
and State Councils, we cooperated, for example, in a 
hearing on sugar wage rates in Puerto Rico and in an 
analysis of tax problems in Minnesota. We continued 
our usual activities in supplying specific economic and 
financial data to our affiliates, and in answering nu- 
merous inquiries from non-labor sources. 
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The CIO Economic Outlook 


The monthly Economic Outlook reflected these 
varied activities in issues entitled: Point 4: Helping 
People to Help Themselves; Spotlight on Misery; 
Workmen's Compensation—A Story of Failure; How 
Should Productivity Increases Be Shared?; Who’s Do- 
ing the Saving ?; CIO Aids Farm Labor; State Taxes Hit 
Low Incomes Unfairly; Danger Ahead in ’53 and ’54; 
States’ Rights—How Far Do They Go?; Congressional 
Report Hits Taft-Hartley. Many of these summary dis- 
cussions are available as reprints or in pamphlet form. 

In addition to the many: informal and private con- 
ferences that were attended by the staff, they served 
on over a dozen advisory committees in the fields of 
economics, health, social security, women, youth, the 
physically handicapped, UNESCO, and government 
statistics. 

We cooperated with CIO officials and the Legislative 
Department in connection with the preparation and 
presentation of testimony before Congressional Com- 
mittees on such subjects as the Defense Production 
Act, universal military training, military reserve pol- 
icy, migratory farm labor, and unemployment insur- 
ance. 

A wide variety of subjects have been discussed by 
staff members on radio and television programs and 
in speeches before non-labor groups in all parts of the 
country. 


Consumers’ Price Index 


As part of our continuing consultation with govern- 
ment statistical agencies on methods of providing facts 
required by labor and the nation, we have cooperated 
with our affiliated unions in expressing their need for 
data on wages, earnings, employment, unemployment, 
productivity, and similar subjects. 

As of January 1953 a completely revised Consumers’ 
Price Index will be prepared by the U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics and the old and adjusted indexes will 
be discontinued. Because of the importance of this 
measure in the determination of wages, the CIO ar- 
ranged to have intensive work done on examining prob- 
lems involved in the revision. 

In cooperation with research representatives of the 
UAW and the Textile Workers, we have made de- 
tailed recommendations on methods of developing a 
more adequate index. We have stressed the need for 
developing weights for components such as food and 
housing that would properly. represent the expendi- 
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tures of American wage earners and lower-salaried 
workers. Although the BLS has accepted our propo- 
sals only in part, we have, as a result of this intensive 
work, accumulated information of value to our affil- 
iates in developing their policies in regard to the use 
of the index in collective bargaining agreements. The 
change-over from the old index to the revised one will 
generally require bargaining even under continuing 
agreements. The problems involved include policy 
determinations as well as complicated mathematical 
calculations. 


Manpower 


A certain degree of coordinating responsibility for 
manpower problems has continued to be lodged in the 
Office of Defense Mobilization, and the National Labor- 
Management Manpower Policy Committee has met 
semi-monthly to advise both the Director of ODM and 
the Defense Manpower Administration in the U. S. 
Department of Labor. Upon resignation of Joseph 
Curran from this committee, his place was taken by 
Jacob Clayman, secretary-treasurer of the Ohio In- 
dustrial Union Council. Stanley H. Ruttenberg, direc- 
tor of the CIO Department of Education and Research, 
is the other CIO member, and Mrs. Katherine Ellick- 
son, associate director of research for the CIO, is 
alternate. 

The coordination achieved by the ODM has to a 
large degree been through assignment of responsibility 
to the existing agencies which had already been han- 
dling various phases of manpower problems, such as 
the Selective Service System, the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, the Social Security Administration, the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and the Defense Manpower 
Administration. The DMA has exercised certain co- 
ordinating functions within the Department of Labor 
but has had a very small staff of its own. It has, 
therefore, operated primarily through the Bureau of 
Employment Security, including its regional officers. 
For staff work at the local or state level, it has relied 
on local and state officials, primarily employees of the 
state employment security agencies, who are ulti- 
mately responsible to the various governors rather 
than to the federal agency. 

The 13 Regional Labor-Management Manpower Com- 
mittees have as chairmen the regional representatives 
of the Defense Manpower Administration; the two 
dozen area committees usually; have as chairman the 
manager of the local public employment office. 

The effectiveness with which manpower problems 
have been met has thus depended largely on the de- 
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gree to which local and state employees have been able 
to deal with them in cooperation with private indi- 
viduals and organizations. The situation has naturally. 
been uneven, and not enough information on certain 
phases is available for the nation as a whole to permit 
an adequate appraisal of developments. 

The DMA, relying as it does on the public employ- 
ment office staffs, has been best able to deal with labor 
market and employment service problems. It has had 
more difficulty in handling such matters as training or 
shortages of housing and community facilities, which 
present serious obstacles to overcoming manpower 
shortages in fast-growing areas and imperil the peo- 
ple’s health and welfare. 

The various manpower activities of government 
agencies have so far been directed largely to meeting 
present needs and to programs which would be re- 
quired by a continued cold war of approximately. the 
present scale. If expanded military activities should 
suddenly require more people for the armed services 
and for defense production, a more vigorous and effec- 
tive manpower program will be needed, under the lead- 
ership of an expanded federal agency with greater au- 
thority to secure action from the scattered manpower 
agencies in Washington and throughout the nation. It 
would be dangerous to await attack before developing 
necessary plans and machinery to meet it. 


Voluntary Methods 


In accordance with established CIO policy, as ex- 
pressed in Convention resolutions, our representatives 
on the National Labor-Management Manpower Policy 
Committee have stressed the importance of voluntary 
methods in the solution of manpower problems. In a 
statement on “Employment Principles to Support a 
Voluntary Manpower Program,” labor and manage- 
ment members agreed unanimously that the committee 
‘is opposed unequivocally to compulsory manpower 
service.” 

However, wide differences of opinion repeatedly oc- 
cur between the management and labor representatives 
on the committee in regard to the extent that govern- 
mental action is required to overcome discrimination 
in employment, to protect men, women and children 
from harmful working conditions, or to provide schol- 
arships for able young people deferred from military 
service to go to college. Management representatives 
believe that many types of essential labor and social 
laws inevitably usher in the “welfare state” or social- 
ism, and that these measures conflict with voluntary 
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cooperation, or the right of huge corporations to run 
their business as they. please, without any interference 
other than education. The interpretations placed on 
the term “voluntary methods” are thus quite different. 


The committee has nevertheless joined unanimously 
in a number of documents designed to call the atten- 
tion of employers, unions, government bodies, and 
other groups to the desirability of improved programs 
for training, industrial safety, employment of older 
workers and handicapped workers, deferment of ap- 
prentices and farmers, labor mobility, and farm labor. 

The Defense Manpower Administration is currently 
giving detailed consideration to action in case of sud- 
den air attack. Plans are being developed for re- 
establishing essential defense activities in cities that 
may be seriously damaged. Tentative proposals for 
such post-attack industrial rehabilitation are now be- 
ing discussed by Labor-Management Manpower Com- 
mittees. 

A subcommittee of the national committee is under- 
taking a related study: on the types of manpower action 
that would be required in case widespread war should 
occur. An attempt is being made to develop plans, 
acceptable to labor and management, that will avoid 
the need for Congressional action. Such a constructive 
program, if accepted by responsible representatives of 
labor and management in advance of crisis, is the 
best means of avoiding ill-considered and harmful 
forms of compulsion, such as national service legisla- 
tion. 

CIO representatives have urged that attention must 
be given to problems of unemployment as well as man- 
power shortages. When layoffs rose last winter in 
various communities and industries, we cooperated 
with our affiliates in seeking to have defense contracts 
channeled into areas that were particularly hard hit. 

While Defense Manpower Policy No. 4, dealing with 
this matter, was a forward step, We were somewhat 
disappointed in its implementation, and especially in 
the difficulties that were revealed in securing the co- 
operation of Department of Defense procurement per- 
sonnel in applying measures designed to avoid unem- 
ployment. 

In accordance with Convention resolutions, CIO 
spokesmen have continued to oppose current proposals 
for Universal Military Training. We have pointed out 
that they are currently unsuited to the nation’s real 
needs, and that when the end of Selective Service can 
be contemplated, the desirability of UMT can be con- 
sidered in the light of conditions then prevailing. 
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Civilian Personnel Needs 


We have also pointed out that a well-developed pro- 
gram for military service is essential if the nation is 
properly to meet any future war crisis. In testimony 
before a Congressional committee we declared that the 
recall of reservists to active duty should be under the 
direction of an independent, civilian-controlled agency. 
The 1952 law, on the contrary, placed administrative 
authority in the Defense Department. This raises 
grave possibility that civilian requirements for per- 
sonnel] will not be adequately considered and that es- 
sential defense-supporting activities will therefore be 
damaged. 

Farm labor has been another important problem 
which has received special attention quite apart from 
the functioning of the Labor-Management Manpower 
Policy Committee. Our organizations have sought to 
bring the benefits of unionism not only to packing shed 
workers, but also to field workers in such widely varied 
areas as Florida citrus groves, Puerto Rican sugar 
cane plantations, and the large-scale farms of the 
southwest. In line with last year’s Convention resolu- 
tions, we have supported legislation and administrative 
measures that would promote good conditions for do- 
mestic farm workers and their fullest possible use, with 
adequate provisions for protecting the standards of 
whatever foreign workers are imported under contract. 

Until this year, the only advisory committee to the 
Farm Placement Service represented farm employers. 
A new Labor Advisory Committee, appointed by the 
Secretary of Labor, has provided a channel] for present- 
ing the workers’ viewpoint on current problems. While 
some progress has been made, farm laborers continue 
to be one of the least protected groups, suffering sub- 
standard living and working conditions in many areas. 


II. EDUCATION 


During the past year, the Education Division of the 
Department of Education and Research stepped up its 
work in the following fashion: 

(1) International understanding was emphasized 
through the use of films, pamphlets, posters and classes 
in its one-week institutes. The department sponsored 
a special two-week international] affairs seminar at 
Storrs, Connecticut, and a three-week overseas pro- 
gram in Denmark, Norway and Sweden for 25 CIO 
local union officers; 

(2) New ground in CIO’s one-week institute program 
was broken in the New England, Southern and far 
Northwest areas; 
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(3) The Department of Education and Research co- 
operated with the American Labor Education Service 
and the Inter-University Labor Education Committee 
in helping them to develop programs in the field of 
workers’ education financed by grants from the Fund 
for Adult Education of the Ford Foundation. The de- 
partment also worked closely during the past year with 
the Labor-International Affairs Program of the Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee. 

The education work of the department is under the 
direction of George T. Guernsey, associate director in 
charge of education, assisted by Ben Segal, associate 
director of education, and Stuart P. Brock, associate 
director of education. 


New Institutes Sponsored 


The Education Division of the Department of Edu- 
cation and Research expanded its one-week institute 
program so that for the first time an institute was held 
at Reed College, Portland, Oregon. This was attended 
by more than 80 delegates, primarily from the Com- 
munications Workers’ Union and the International 
Woodworkers’ Union. 

The Alabama-Georgia-Florida School, held at Talla- 
dega, Alabama, was attended by approximately 70 
local union officers. This school] marked the first time 
that the National CIO has sponsored a one-week in- 
stitute in the deep South. The department hopes to 
follow the institute with week-end conferences in 
Florida, Alabama and Georgia and to continue it in 
1953. 

The facilities of the Extension Center of the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma were used by CIO for a one-week 
institute for local union leaders from Oklahoma, Ar- 
kansas and Kansas. President Cross of the University 
of Oklahoma welcomed the delegates to the institute. 

In the cases of both the Talladega, Alabama, insti- 
tute and the Oklahoma institute, the CIO gave leader- 
ship in overcoming segregation practices which had 
made it impossible for the CIO to conduct institutes 
in these centers in the past. The CIO Committee to 
Abolish Discrimination worked closely with the de- 
partment in these two institutes. 

A New England institute, attended by delegates 
from Vermont, New Hampshire and Maine, was spon- 
sored at Goddard College, Plainfield, Vermont, for the 
first time in February 1952. 

Other institutes sponsored by the Department of 
Education and Research during 1952 were held at 
Monteagle, Tennessee; Boone, Iowa; Estes Park, Colo- 
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rado; Santa Barbara, California; New Windsor, Mary- 
land; Potosi, Missouri; and Wernersville, Pennsyl- 
vania. In all cases, the institute program was planned 
in cooperation with the State Councils involved and 
various CIO departments and committees. The Or- 
ganizing Department of the National CIO gave real 
help through its regional directors in recruiting for 
these schools, 

In all of the one-week institutes and week-end con- 
ferences sponsored by the Education Division, there 
Was increased emphasis on world affairs and in almost 
all instances one or more visiting foreign trade union- 
ists took part in the conference. At the Rocky Moun- 
tain Institute, for instance, there were visiting trade 
unionists from Holland, Italy, Great Britain and Ger- 
many. 

H. D. Hughes, principal of Ruskin College, a labor 
college in Great Britain, was a member of the teach- 
ing staff at the California Institute and spent the full 
week at the Rocky Mountain Institute. He also spoke 
at the Pennsylvania and Maryland institutes and spent 
three days at the CIO World Affairs Seminar at Storrs, 
Connecticut, in which he dealt with British trade union 
problems. 

Seven weekend conferences were sponsored by the 
department. 


CIO-Danish Workshop 


Perhaps the most noteworthy project sponsored by 
the Education Division in cooperation with the Inter- 
national Affairs Committee was the labor education 
workshop in Denmark. Twenty-five local union lead- 
ers were sent to Denmark, Norway and Sweden for a 
three-week trip at a total cost to each of $300, includ- 
ing transportation by air from New York City over- 
seas and return. 

In cooperation with the Workers’ Education Asso- 
ciation of Denmark, the Danish TUC, and the Danish 
Society, the program was planned so that the first week 
in Denmark was spent at the Kobamdshville Folk-High 
School. This school was also attended by 25 Danish 
trade unionists and in each case an American trade 
unionist roomed with a Danish trade unionist. Labor 
movements in Sweden and Norway were extremely co- 
operative. 

Speakers at the school, among others, included Vic- 
tor G. Reuther, CIO European Representative; Svend 
Godfredsen, labor attache to the American Embassy in 
Denmark; Eiler Jensen, president of the Danish Fed- 
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eration of Trade Unions; and Eric Hauerslev, of the 
Danish Workers’ Education Association. 

During the second week, CIO delegates lived in 
four different homes in various parts of Denmark, 
visited cooperative housing projects, factories, trade 
union centers, schools and government centers. 

Delegates spent the third week in Norway and 
Sweden as the guests of the trade union movements 
of the respective countries. They returned to Copen- 
hagen at the end of the week where the final two days 
were spent in tieing the trip together and discussing 
its meaning. The group returned to the United States 
on September 24. Five delegates remained in Europe 
for an additional two weeks and worked with the MSA 
program. Frank Marquart, Education Director of 
Local 212, UAW, acted as coordinator for the group. 

The department is urging the loca] CIO local union 
and Council sponsors of the delegates to the Scandi- 
navian countries to use them in union and community 
programs in building a better understanding of inter- 
national affairs. Several CIO sponsoring groups have 
submitted programs to go into operation upon the 
return of the delegates. Each delegate is filing a re- 
port of the trip with the National CIO Department of 
Education and Research. The department hopes to 
have a two-day meeting of the 25 delegates about 
March 1, 1953, where there will be a chance to deter- 
mine exactly how successful the trip was in focusing 
attention on international problems in local unions 
and communities. By exchanging experiences at this 
March meeting, the department hopes that there will 
be a more adequate follow up in helping the sponsors 
and the delegates to make full use of the experiences 
of this trip. 

A printed, illustrated report of the project will be 
published by the department. The department is at- 
tempting to find out whether it would be possible to 
plan such trips for summer and fall of 1953 to other 
countries. In all cases, the department will try to plan 
the kind of overseas activities which will return a 
worker to his job in the union and the factory with 
an increased understanding of international affairs. 

First reports from the group who went on this trip 
indicate that the joint U. S.-Danish one-week school 
and the week of living in peoples’ homes contributed 
significantly to international understanding and good- 
will. 

One sentence from an editorial in the New York 
Times of September 5 which praised the CIO for un- 
dertaking this project well summarizes the purpose of 
it: “the visitors’ purpose will be to meet people and 
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see how they live rather than to ‘see the sights’ in 
the traditional tourist manner.” 


CIO World Affairs Seminar 


In cooperation with the American Labor Education 
Service and the International Affairs Committee of 
the CIO, the CIO Education Department sponsored a 
seminar on world affairs held at the University of Con- 
necticut, Storrs, Connecticut, September 5-19, 1952. 
Here, 24 full-time staff people, not charged with edu- 
cational responsibilities, including three CIO regional 
directors and representation from nine International 
Unions attended a two-week conference which covered 
discussions of foreign trade, world labor movements, 
technica] assistance programs of the UN and Point 4, 
Marshall Plan aid and MSA, and the ILO, UNESCO 
and ICFTU. 

The group discussed techniques which might be used 
to reach union members on these problems including 
movies, the use of overseas trade unionists and week- 
end conferences. Jacob Potofsky, chairman of the CIO 
International Affairs Committee and president of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers’ Union, keynoted the 
seminar which included as staff members and speakers 
leaders from the CIO, the United Nations, various 
government agencies and university resources. 

This experiment with full-time staff people was suc- 
cessful enough so that the CIO Department of Educa- 
tion and Research hopes to plan jointly with the Inter- 
national Affairs Committee several other international 
affairs schools, reworking the program, staff and cur- 
riculum in light of the experiences of the Connecticut 
institute. 

The department hopes to find out ways in which 
the staff members who attended the seminar find it 
useful in their daily work with unions. Specific mate- 
rials in the field of international affairs such as 
UNESCO publications, ICFTU publications, back- 
ground materials on life in other countries, etc., is 
being sent to the delegates over a period of six months. 
A special list of films on international affairs is being 
prepared by the Film Division. Some delegates hope 
to enlist the aid of the department in planning con- 
ferences on world affairs in their own communities 
and some hope to use overseas trade unionists more 
effectively in their union and community programs. 

A report on this seminar will be issued shortly. 
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Work with ALES and Universities 


Over a long period of time, the CIO Department of 
Education and Research has worked with the Ameri- 
can Labor Education Service, an independent agency. 
which includes on its board of directors key CIO edu- 
cation directors. The ALES sought the advice of the 
CIO in its requests for a grant from the Fund for 
Adult Education of the Ford Foundation and has con- 
sulted with the CIO in planning the programs for 
which these funds are being used. The Education 
Division has helped the ALES to plan conferences in 
the field of international affairs with the Ohio CIO 
Council at Columbus and at Jamestown, North Da- 
kota, the latter planned in cooperation with the North 
Dakota Farmers Union. 

The National CIO, after lengthy negotiations with 
the Inter-University Labor Education Committee, ac- 
cepted membership on the board of directors of this 
group. This was done after an agreement was worked 
out giving the labor organizations 50 percent of the 
representation on the board of directors. 

The following universities are represented on the 
IULEC Board: University of Chicago, Roosevelt Col- 
lege, University of California, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, University of Wisconsin, University of Illinois, 
Rutgers University and Cornell University. The board 
has four representatives from the AFL and the follow- 
ing four CIO representatives: Arthur Goldberg, United 
Steelworkers of America; Lawrence Rogin, Textile 
Workers Union of America; Brendan Sexton, United 
Automobile Workers; and George T. Guernsey, asso- 
ciate director in charge of education, CIO Department 
of Education and Research. 

The grant from the Ford Foundation is due to termi- 
nate in July 1954. The four CIO members on the 
board of directors of the IULEC have agreed to serve 
with the understanding that the project will be com- 
pleted by. the above date. 

Each of the above universities cooperating in the 
program is required to appoint a local labor advisory 
committee to aid in planning the local program. Each 
university project financed through the grant must be 
approved by the national board of directors before it 
can go into operation. 

Again, on the operating committee, which is to fol- 
low more closely detailed operation of programs in 
the field, the labor movement is to have 50 percent 
representation. The CIO Department of Education and 
Research is working on this project not only at the 
national level but is advising and guiding its local rep- 
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resentatives who sit on the local advisory committees. 
In general, the CIO hopes that the experience gained 
on this project will help to guide both universities and 
labor groups in establishing a sound relationship be- 
tween the labor movement and those institutional edu- 
cational groups who wish to work in the field of labor 
education. 


Guide for Work with Universities 


The CIO is firmly committed to the following poli- 
cies in this field: (1) the trade union movement must 
plan and direct its own program, (2) it must critically 
examine resources made available to it in developing 
its education program, (3) in the use of study mate- 
rials or teaching personnel, the trade union movement 
must carefully select the material and the teachers 
which will help to build an understanding of the pro- 
grams and policies of the trade union movement and 
help it make its contribution to building a democratic 
nation and a democratic world, (4) because many uni- 
versities have had no experience in the field of labor 
education and many times have developed labor-man- 
agement institutes as a substitute for labor extension 
work, the CIO feels that all universities in this field 
should establish labor advisory committees which will 
bring to the program the background and understand- 
ing of experienced labor educators, and (5) in using 
university programs, the CIO feels that only those that 
are open to all CIO members, regardless of race, creed 
or color, should be used. 

The basic purpose of an educational program is to 
build a strong, democratic labor movement in the 
United States. Any program must be measured by its 
success in doing this. 


Film Work Expands 


The CIO Education Division sponsored a two-day. 
experimental film conference in March 1952 at Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania, where local unions using films 
were able to come together for training in leading 
discussions with the use of films. They previewed some 
ten recent films and discussed methods of planning and 
publicizing film programs in local unions. The con- 
ference was also cosponsored by the Labor Education 
Division of the Pennsylvania State College. The de- 
partment hopes to sponsor three such film conferences 
during the forthcoming year. 

The CIO Film Division now has 110 titles with 225 
prints in its film rental library. It continues to grow 
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in use both by local unions and by school and com- 
munity groups who wish to show labor films and good 
documentary movies. Fifteen new titles have been 
added to the film library, mainly new films produced 
by the United Nations and a series of ECA films. 

The Film Division is in the process of releasing the 
CIO TV Series for use in schools and local union meet- 
ings. The Film Division will prepare discussion guides 
for each one of the television films as well as a list of 
useful pamphlet materials on the subject. 

The department has continued to publicize with high 
schools and colleges the labor films that are available. 


Pamphlets and Books Published 


The department has continued to publish pamphlets 
including its new primer pamphlet “CIO Says The 
Odds Are Up To You,” a popular pamphlet on problems 
of international affairs. The department purchased 
and distributed 50,000 copies of a special reprint from 
McCalls Magazine entitled “Who’s Trying to Ruin 
Our Schools?” The CIO distributed more copies of 
this reprint than any other national] organization in the 
United States. 

Most of the issues of the Economic Outlook were 
republished in color for year-round distribution. Two 
Economic Outlooks, “Danger Ahead in ’53 and ’54?” 
and “Who’s Doing the Saving?” were published in 
small pocket-size pamphlet form. 

A new poster from the ICFTU was reprinted by the 
department and widely distributed. 

More than 1500 copies of a paper-bound edition of 
the book “Sagas of Struggle’, short stories of labor’s 
struggles, were sold at schools and conferences and 
to school libraries. 

The department is arranging for distribution of 
2500 copies of a new book by Lucy Randolph Mason 
entitled “To Win These Rights”, the story of the CIO 
Southern Organizing Drive. 


New Education Manual 


A new 1952-53 Education Manual was prepared by 
the Education Division, and has been widely praised 
by leaders in the field of workers’ education. It con- 
sists of materials which are helpful to union officials 
interested in developing an educational program. Di- 
vided into seven sections, the manual contains outlines 
for discussion of many of the legislative problems, vot- 
ing records of Congressmen, background on court de- 
cisions in the field of civil rights and civil] liberties, 
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methods of improving our schools, as well as sugges- 
tions for carrying CIO’s program to the grass roots. 
In each section are a list of films and pamphlets bear- 
ing on the subject as well as organizations from which 
additional material may be secured. 


Conclusion 


The trend in the work of the Education Division of 
the CIO Department of Education and Research was 
toward an increased emphasis on international affairs 
in the pamphlets, films, posters and institute field. 
There has been more careful planning both in using 
foreign visitors in the educational program and in 
helping each to get a person-to-person contact with 
American workers. 

The general institute program has been expanded 
and specialized institutes are being given more con- 
sideration. 

There has also been a great deal more time devoted 
to advising projects being financed by the Fund for 
Adult Education of the Ford Foundation such as the 
IULEC and the ALES. 

More special cheap editions of books are becoming 
available through the department. Pamphlets are be- 
ing distributed more effectively. The 16mm. film pro- 
gram continues to grow. 

International Unions, State Councils and local unions 
in the Congress of Industrial Organizations have be- 
come increasingly aware of the importance of educa- 
tional programs in building strong, democratic trade 
unions. It is important that they make full use of 
the services available to them from the National CIO 
and that the National CIO furnish them with the serv- 
ices and materials needed in developing programs 
which will help every member of the CIO to better 
understand his responsibilities in the present scene. 


PRESS AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Throughout the past year, the CIO Publicity De- 
partment has sought to fulfill its primary task of 
keeping CIO members and the general public con- 
tinuously informed about both the activities and think- 
ing of our organization and its affiliated unions. 

Press reaction toward the CIO and its affiliates is 
in a constant state of fluctuation, depending upon 
time and events. While newspapers generally were 
highly complimentary of the CIO’s statement on ethi- 
cal practices which was adopted at the 1951 Conven- 
tion, an attitude of quite bitter hostility developed 
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during the long steel dispute. Many of the same 
papers which had hailed the CIO’s concern for indi- 
vidual human rights in the statement on ethical prac- 
tices, quickly belabored our organization and the 
United Steelworkers of America over the issue of the 
union shop—an issue which the steel industry and 
sympathetic business organizations spent millions of 
dollars to publicize. 

It was this tone of hostility or unwillingness to 
understand our problems and program which was 
dominant in the press throughout the year. The 
theme that the CIO is promoting “socialism” was 
closely aligned to the propaganda campaign of the 
steel industry and its supporters. This propaganda 
line carried over into the election campaign. Many 
newspapers and many Republican spokesmen, includ- 
ing the Republican candidate for Vice President, 
assiduously spread the false doctrine that the Demo- 
cratic Party is the party of “creeping socialism,” 
and that the Democratic Party and its candidates had 
been the “captives” of the CIO. 

During the past 12 months, the CIO Publicity De- 
partment has worked as steadfastly as resources per- 
mit to counter this adverse criticism of the CIO. We 
have arranged for the placement of articles by Presi- 
dent Murray and other CIO leaders in a number of 
publications, both newspapers and magazines. The 
department arranged for numerous radio and tele- 
vision appearances by CIO leaders and endeavored to 
fill requests for CIO speakers on countless programs. 

A large number of press releases were issued to 
publicize CIO positions on specific issues or situations 
and the department has constantly endeavored to 
bring to newspaper writers the facts about the CIO 
and the organization’s attitudes. 

The Publicity Department has offered its facilities 
to numerous CIO unions during the course of the year, 
particularly to assist those unions which do not main- 
tain Washington offices. The department’s profes- 
sional and mechanical services have been made avail- 
able to a number of our organizations which have had 
specific public relations problems in the Nation’s 
Capital. 


The CIO News 


The CIO News, the weekly official publication of 
the CIO, has done an effective job throughout the 
year. To large numbers of local officials and rank 
and file members as well as to students and men in 
public life, The CIO News has endeavored to serve as 
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an accurate source of information about our organiza- 
tion and to present, faithfully and conscientiously, the 
opinions of our organization on a great realm of issues. 
During the course of the year, we have added to our 
mailing list a considerable number of unions in other 
parts of the world whose leaders and members, we 
believe, will receive a better understanding of CIO’s 
activities and aspirations through a constant reading 
of the official organ. 

Compared to the total membership of our organi- 
zation, the circulation of The CIO News is relatively 
small. It is recommended that national unions give 
careful thought to increasing their subscriptions to 
the official organ as a partial antidote to the false- 
hoods, or the lack of authoritative reporting, about 
the CIO in the general press. 

As in the past years, The CIO News has published 
in addition to its weekly national edition, special edi- 
tions for a number of national unions. 

The CIO News Voting Record was published in the 
August 18, 1952 issue of The CIO News. In addition 
to the circulation gained in The CIO News, it was 
also printed as a separate publication and more than 
135,000 copies have been distributed. The Voting 
Record has also been reprinted in part by a number 
of other labor papers, with circulation running into 
the millions. 


Radio Activities 


The Publicity Department has made every. effort to 
use to the greatest value the sustaining program time 
made available by various radio networks. 

Robert R. Nathan, the well known economist, has 
broadcast his analysis of economic and social prob- 
lems regularly, under CIO auspices, over the facilities 
of the American Broadcasting Company. 

On the National Broadcasting Company network, a 
number of CIO officials have appeared on the Sunday 
afternoon program, VIEWPOINT USA. They have 
discussed such matters as political action, inflation, 
civil rights and social welfare legislation. 

On the Columbia Broadcasting System Saturday 
afternoon CROSS SECTION USA program, the CIO 
Publicity Department has brought to the microphone 
a large number of state and city CIO Council officials 
to voice their attitudes on matters of current im- 
portance. 

A number of special broadcasts were arranged and 
handled by the Publicity Department during the course 
of the year. 
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Television 
During 1952 the CIO, for the first time, entered the 


increasingly important field of television. 
In close cooperation with the Publicity Department 


the CIO Political Action Committee, the CIO pro- 


duced a series of 13 quarter-hour television films en- 
titled ISSUES OF THE DAY. These films combined 
the techniques of short dramatic presentations and 
interviews conducted by Mr. Willard Shelton, a Wash- 
ington correspondent, with leading figures in public 
life. 


A brief description of each of the films follows: 


. “The Education of George S. Dabney” 


Tells the story of CIO and outlines its aims and 
aspirations. 


. “As You See It” 


Details the problem of high prices and high in- 
flation and traces the blame to Congress. 


. “The Kimball Story” 


Shows the relation between a high wage policy 
and community prosperity. 


. “Jobs Wanted” 


Outlines the problem of defense-caused unem- 
ployment in a time of national prosperity. 


. “Our Nation’s Health” 


Considers the unresolved health problem in 
America and points up the need for national 
health insurance. 


. “A Political Story” 


Demonstrates how a Political Action Committee 
helps resolve a community problem, in this in- 
stance an attempt of special interests to end 
rent control. 


. “Government for the People” 


Outlines the gains 20 years of New Deal have 
meant to America. 


. “The Trowbridge Story” 


Delves into America’s critica] housing problem, 
outlining the causes and suggesting solutions. 


. “Taft-Hartley—A Stacked Law” 


Demonstrates the ways Taft-Hartley can be 
used as a union-busting weapon. 
“Joe Davis, American” 
Shows the way racial discr‘mination bars an 
individual from a job which he is capable of 
filling and how this evil can be eliminated. 
“Life Begins at 65” 
Tells the story of Social Security and how it 
benefits America. 
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12. “Money in Your Pocket” 
Demonstrates the relation between social wel- 
fare legislation and a worker’s pocketbook. 

13. “Common Ground” 
Outlines the interdependence of the city worker 
and the farmer and the need for understanding 
of each other’s problems. 


Time for the presentation of these films was pur- 
chased by various unions, groups of unions, or state 
and/or city CIO Councils. At the time of this writing, 
the series has appeared in the following cities: 


Ames, Iowa 

Birmingham, Alabama 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Chicago, Illinois 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Davenport, Iowa 

Dayton, Ohio 

Detroit, Michigan 

Erie, Pennsylvania 

Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Huntington, West Virginia 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
New Haven, Connecticut 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Thus, ISSUES OF THE DAY was sponsored by CIO 
groups in a number of the country’s most important 
population areas. 

Television has demonstrated itself to be, perhaps, the 
most effective medium of communication now avail- 
able. On the other hand, the problem of cost of pro- 
duction and of time is extremely grave and not always 
easily borne within the budget of unions or Councils. 
It is clear, however, that the CIO and its affiliated 
unions cannot afford not to make use of television in 
the future. Unless some method of financing such pro- 
grams is developed, there is grave danger that the 
wealthy conservative and big business propaganda 
agencies will use this medium to present, uncontested, 
their reactionary viewpoints. 

With the present limited number of television broad- 
casters in operation, it has not been feasible to ask 
for regular public service time as has been granted to 
labor and other organizations by the radio networks 
for the past decade or more. 
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However, when the Federal Communications Com- 
munications Commission issues licenses for a much 
larger number of television stations and the fierce 
competition for air time is thereby somewhat dimin- 
ished, CIO unions should give serious thought to seek- 
ing free time from stations for the broadcasting of 
labor’s viewpoints. 


International Conference 


In July, the director of the department attended 
the first Publicity Conference convoked by the In- 
ternational Confederation of Free Trade Unions. This 
meeting, held in Berlin, Germany on June 28-29, 
brought together for the first time editors and others 
responsible or directly interested in press, radio and 
publications problems of the various constituent ICF- 
TU affiliates. 

The conference developed an extremely good public 
relations program for the use of unions in less de- 
veloped areas and a discussion concerning possible im- 
provements in ICFTU publications. The conference 
made recommendations that the various ICFTU re- 
gional offices pay close attention to press and publicity 
problems, and that steps be taken in the direction of 
developing regional labor news service in various parts 
of the world. It is expected that other ICFTU pub- 
licity meetings will be held in the future, 

Henry C. Fleisher continued as Director of Pub- 
licity and Editor of The CIO News throughout the 
year. 


Miss Hollace Ransdell, Gervase N. Love, Fred Ross, 
William Millis and Milton Plumb have continued to 
serve as Assistant Editors of The CIO News. 


William W. Weiss, who had been on the Publicity 
Department staff for some time, took leave during 
1952 to accept a position as labor liaison man for the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration. 

Albert J. Zack, formerly publicity director of the 
Ohio State CIO Council, joined the department staff 
during the summer of 1952. A great deal of the credit 
for the effective functioning of the Department must 
also go to the business and clerical staff of the depart- 
ment: Mrs. Mary Petock, Alfred L. Motley, Miss Joan 
Walsh, Mrs. Mary Humphrey and Miss Hilda Julbe. 
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POLITICAL ACTION COMMITTEE 


In the past year the liberal forces of America faced 
their sternest challenge in the past two decades. 
Backed by a virtually unanimous press, aided by the 
total resources of the nation’s advertising industry, 
financed to an unlimited extent by the nation’s special 
interest groups, supported by all elements of a unified 
Republican party, and equipped with a national hero 
as their front man, the reactionary forces in the coun- 
try made their most desperate drive for power. 

Opposed to this attempt was the strongest, most ac- 
tive political movement in the history of the CIO. 
More people, better informed on the techniques and 
know-how of politics, worked harder than at any 
time in the past. The number of trade union members 
registered was at an all-time high. The amount of 
concentrated activity in the industrial centers was at 
a peak. Literature was distributed more widely than 
ever before and the channels of communication such 
as radio and television were utilized to the limit of our 
resources. 

At the writing of this report the outcome is still 
uncertain. What is definite, however, is that labor’s 
political action is reaching maturity and will continue 
to grow in power and influence. 


Organizational Gains 


Early in the year the CIO Political Action Commit- 
tee staff was enlarged to provide for additional] activ- 
ity among trade union wives and among the minority 
groups. 

The step was taken in the expectation of a drive for 
votes among these groups by the reactionary forces. 
The expectation proved correct and such a drive, based 
on emotion and directed by advertising experts, was 
conducted. 

In a number of areas, among minority groups, the 
CIO-PAC became the focal point for community activ- 
ity. Community groups were formed around trade 
union groups and were supplied with literature and 
organizational assistance. As a result, among these 
groups the prestige of the CIO is today higher than 
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at any time in the past and the understanding of the 
aims and purposes of the CIO is higher than in pre- 
vious years. 

Activity among women resulted in the addition, in 
numerous instances, of women workers to the political 
action staffs of International Unions and State Coun- 
cils. There was, similarly, a heightened consciousness 
of the political role of women throughout the entire 
organization. 

In several states women’s rallies were held and in 
all states wives of CIO members were given increased 
attention in terms of literature and by their inclusion 
as volunteer workers in political action activity. 

In all states registration activity was intensified and 
in some states outstanding achievements were scored 
in the registration to vote of trade union members. 

A conservative estimate is that 60 percent of the 
members of the CIO are now registered to vote. This 
contrasts with a figure of 48 percent in 1948 and rep- 
resents a 12 percent gain. 

An unregistered percentage of 40 percent, however, 
is still much too large and the figure for wives of trade 
union members is still higher. Much remains to be 
accomplished in this field. 


Political Education 


Political education activities of the CIO-PAC this 
year outstrip previous efforts in this regard. 

More than 15,000,000 pieces of literature were dis- 
tributed by the national PAC encompassing every as- 
pect of politics. The vast majority of these pieces 
dealt with issues of major concern to working people 
while a smaller number were devoted to specific can- 
didacies. 

A special effort was made to get this material into 
the homes of CIO members where they could be read 
at leisure by members and their wives. Additional ef- 
forts were made to supply trade union newspapers— 
particularly International Union organs—with suitable 
PAC materials. 

Detailed voting records were compiled throughout 
the year and furnished state and local bodies while 
complete dossiers on various Congressional candidates 
were maintained and furnished state and local bodies. 

Throughout the course of the year two television se- 
ries were prepared and presented. One, the “People’s 
Political Poll,” was presented over 35 stations for a 
period of six weeks prior to the election, while the 
other, “Issues of the Day,” in collaboration with the 
Publicity Department of the CIO, was presented over 
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15 stations for a period of 13 weeks. Response to the 
programs was favorable both within and without the 
labor movement. 


Field Service 


During the course of the year the field staff of the 
PAC was augmented by additional personnel from the 
International Union and National CIO staffs. Under 
the direction of PAC regional representatives they as- 
sisted in coordinating and augmenting the work of 
union locals, local Councils and State Councils. 


Political Parties 


Attending the Republican national convention in 
Chicago July 7 were one delegate and one alternate 
who were members of the CIO. CIO Secretary-Treas- 
urer James B. Carey and CIO Vice President Walter P. 
Reuther testified before the platform committee of the 
Republican Party presenting the CIO’s views on vari- 
ous public questions, 

Two weeks later, 107 CIO members attended the 
Democratic national convention as delegates or alter- 
nates and Secretary-Treasurer Carey and Vice Presi- 
dent Reuther testified before the Democratic Party 
platform committee. 

On August 15, the CIO Executive Board, meeting in 
Washington, recommended to CIO members the candi- 
dacies of Adlai E. Stevenson for President and John J. 
Sparkman for Vice President. The recommendation 
was based on the platform of the Democratic Party, 
which the Board termed “the most liberal and pro- 
gressive ever adopted by a major party”, and the rec- 
ords of the candidates. 

State and local Counci] PACs recommended the elec- 
tion of 287 candidates for the House of Representa- 
tives, the United States Senate and gubernatorial seats. 
Additional candidates for state, local and county of- 
fices were also recommended. Your committee esti- 
mates that over 1000 CIO members were candidates 
for public office at all governmental levels. 


Conclusion 


The CIO-PAC believes that 1952 political activity 
by labor reached its greatest peak and that it was 
on a sounder basis than at any time previous. The 
years of concentrated political effort, together with 
the experience gained during those years, had its 
cumulative effect. Professional politicians on all levels 
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seek the advice and counsel of our politica] action rep- 
resentatives and candidates for office are anxious for 
our support and our views on important political issues. 

From the growth of local labor political organiza- 
tions it is apparent that the membership of the CIO is 
becoming increasingly. aware of the necessity of con- 
tinuing political action, on a year-round basis, as an 
integral part of trade union activity. More important, 
an organizational vehicle for the effective expression 
of such interest has been provided. 

The history of our country, together with the history 
of other nations in the world, indicates that when the 
power of government falls into the hands of one per- 
son or a small group of people, the people of that un- 
happy nation suffer the loss of their liberty and their 
economic status rapidly deteriorates. The evidence of 
history similarly indicates that when the power of 
government is rooted broadly in the mass of the gov- 
erned, economic and political democracy flourish and 
the well-being of the nation is guaranteed. 

The development of a politically educated and active 
membership, aware of the political forces at work 
within the framework of our government, and actively 
participating in the formulation and administration of 
government policy, is one of the greatest contributions 
we can make to the extension and development of our 
democracy. That contribution we are making daily 
and in an increasing measure. 

The Political Action Committee: Philip Murray, chairman; David 
J. McDonald, secretary-treasurer; Jack = director; Joseph 
pees, L. S. ‘Buckmaster, James B. Carey, Joseph Curran, Allan S. 
Hayw O. A. Knight, Jacob peng 7 Michael Quill, Walter 
Act Emil Rieve, Al Hartnett, Emil Mazey, T. M. McCormick, 


William Pollock, Frank Rosenblum, Desmond Walker and Carlton 
Werkau. 


COMMITTEE TO ABOLISH 
DISCRIMINATION 


During this last year the CIO has continued through 
this committee to wage our all-out fight for the exten- 
sion and improvement of human relations in our coun- 
try. Because of the continuation in Congress of the 
vicious coalition between reactionary: Republicans and 
the Dixiecrats, improvement of federal programs in 
this field have remained almost at a complete stand- 
still. Nevertheless the CIO has continued to give lead- 
ership to other like-minded groups in fighting this im- 
portant battle for human progress. 

We have consistently refused to compromise on any 
part of the eight-point program for civil rights and 
the extension of democracy which we enacted at our 
13th Constitutional Convention a year ago. 
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What progress there has been in this field generally 
has been achieved through the independent action of 
President Truman in his Executive Orders. Outstand- 
ing among these orders was one peremptorily directing 
the procurement agencies of the government to include 
in all of their public contracts a clause specifying that 
the contractor and sub-contractor must adhere to fair 
practices in hiring and utilizing the labor required to 
carry out such contracts, without discrimination as 
to race, creed or color. To insure enforcement of these 
contract clauses President Truman appointed a Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Government Contract Compli- 
ance. The President named Secretary-Treasurer 
James B. Carey a member of this compliance commit- 
tee which has met at regular intervals since its ap- 
pointment. That committee is now in the process of 
drafting its report. The preliminary findings of the 
compliance committee clearly demonstrate the need 
of some such permanent over-all group to coordinate 
non-discriminatory. practices and procedures in all 
governmental departments and in carrying out gov- 
ernmental contracts with private contractors. 


Fight Against Filibuster 


Your CIO Committee to Abolish Discrimination con- 
tinued to make the CIO struggle against filibuster 
under Rule 22 in the United States Senate a major ob- 
jective. This rule in its present vicious form originated 
in the notorious 80th Congress under Republican lead- 
ership. Subsequert coalitions between the reactionary 
Republicans and the Dixiecrats fastened upon the 
United States Senate a rule that is almost irrevocable, 
because the provisions of the rule for closing debate, 
almost unattainable on any general question, are not 
applicable to changing the rule itself. This highly 
unusual enactment is analogous to the passage of a 
law containing a provision virtually prohibiting for all 
time its own repeal. 

The evil results of this remarkable procedure im- 
pelled considerable research by the CIO, through facil- 
ities generously afforded by the United Automobile 
Workers, into the constitutionality of the Rule 22 and 
the means by which the rule could be eliminated or be 
brought into conformance with procedures which in 
every other deliberative body make possible the closing 
of debate after free, full and relevant discussion of the 
measure under consideration. It is now the consensus 
of the experts that the Senate may, at the beginning 
of any new session, adopt by majority rule under ac- 
cepted parliamentary procedure an entire set of rules 
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governing its proceedings. It is the intention of the 
National Committee to Abolish Discrimination to work 
closely with our CIO Legislative Committee in urging 
this procedure at the opening session of the Senate in 
the 83rd Congress which comes into being next Jan- 
uary. 

The present rule stands as a menace to all legis- 
lation which comes before the Senate. Its enactment 
of course was inspired by the forces in our country 
that oppose any and every improvement in civil rights 
legislation. 


Leadership Conference 


In its campaign for human rights and its opposition 
to the filibuster rule in the United States Senate, the 
CIO Committee to Abolish Discrimination, immediately 
after the conclusion of our 13th Constitutional Con- 
vention, joined with 52 other national organizations in 
a crusade to bring the whole question of civil rights 
before the American people. The result was the or- 
ganization of the 1952 Leadership Conference on Civil 
Rights that was held in the City of Washington on 
February. 17 and 18, 1952. The response of the 53 
affiliated organizations was impressive. Virtually all 
of them were represented at the Conference. CIO 
participation is an indication of the interest that our 
millions of members have in this all-important field 
of activity. Out of 900 delegates in attendance at the 
Leadership Conference, almost 300 represented our CIO 
affiliates and membership. These delegates came from 
all over the country to speak for virtually every one 
of our affiliated International Unions and for many of 
our state, county and city CIO Councils. The program 
enacted by the Conference was four-square with the 
program of the CIO as enunciated at our last conven- 
tion. The conferees called on many Senators and Con- 
gressmen and made known the views of the millions 
of people they were privileged to represent. 

The Leadership Conference continued in existence 
its own steering committee on which the Nationa] CIO, 
the United Steelworkers, the United Automobile Work- 
ers and the International Union of Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers-CIO were ably represented. The 
steering committee was instructed by the Conference 
to convey its views to the platform committees of the 
Republican and Democratic parties which were sched- 
uled to meet in June and July in the City of Chicago 
prior to the party conventions. In their appearances 
before the platform committees of both parties on the 
issue of civil rights and the revision of the Senate 
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filibuster rule, Secretary-Treasurer Carey and Vice 
President Walter Reuther took the lead in presenting 
the civil rights views of the Leadership Conference and 
also the views of the National CIO. 


Congressional Inaction 


As already stated, virtually the only real progress 
made in fair employment practices was effectuated 
through Executive Orders issued by the President of 
the United States. There were, of course, a number 
of measures dealing with civil rights introduced into 
both Houses of Congress. We are safe in concluding, 
because of the subsequent inaction of the sponsors, 
that many of these proposals were introduced for pure- 
ly political purposes. Practically the only measures 
that reached the stage of committee hearings were fair 
employment practices bills sponsored by Senator Leh- 
man of New York and Senator Humphrey of Minne- 
sota. The CIO’s testimony on these measures was 
presented in great detail by Secretary-Treasurer Carey. 
The Senate Committee subsequently combined the two 
measures into a single bill acceptable to the CIO and 
reported that bill out favorably to the Senate. It is 
worthy of note that Senator Taft of Ohio and Senator 
Nixon of California both opposed reporting out the 
bill. The reactionary forces in the Senate later pre- 
vented the bill from being called up for consideration. 

No action whatever was taken in either house of 
Congress on any measure that would make lynching 
a federal offense, that would outlaw poll taxes, that 
would improve federal civil rights statutes and pro- 
cedures or similar measures establishing decent human 
relations as a national] policy. 


Resort to Violence 


Your National Committee to Abolish Discrimination 
was in the forefront in protesting the new series of 
outrages that shocked and disgraced the American 
people during the last year. Most shocking among 
these outrages was the vicious crime that occurred on 
Christmas Night at Mims, Florida. During the dark 
hours of that holiday night a bomb was exploded at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs, Harry T. Moore. Mr. Moore 
was the leading Florida official of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored People. He 
had been most active in insisting upon a full investiga- 
tion of the slaying of one prisoner and the wounding 
of another by a Florida sheriff. In the explosion Mr. 
Moore died outright; death came to his wife a few days 
later. Alleged investigations by the state authorities 
were extremely. desultory and the federa] inquiry in- 
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sisted upon by the CIO met with an impenetrable wall 
of silence and virtually complete lack of cooperation 
by the Florida State authorities. Representatives of 
decent organizations which protested the outrage and 
demanded action by the Florida authorities were de- 
nounced as demagogues by the Governor of Florida. 

While the Florida atrocity and other outrages 
shocked the country, they were fewer in number dur- 
ing the last year than in many preceding years. These 
outrages demonstrate, of course, the complete bank- 
ruptcy in logic of those who set themselves in opposi- 
tion to human rights. These vicious people no longer 
attempt to rely. on specious arguments to preserve the 
status quo; they are reduced to the use of brutal and 
criminal violence, the last vain resort of defeated men. 


National Negro Committee 


The National CIO Committee to Abolish Discrimina- 
tion also played a major part in revitalizing the Na- 
tional Negro Committee, U. S. A. This organization 
was started about 1936 with the support of CIO lead- 
ers to bring about the integration into labor organiza- 
tions of Negro workers on a basis of full union citizen- 
ship. During the intervening years the committee had 
in large measure attained its objective in eliminating 
prejudice and in educating workers to the desirability 
of full integration of all our workers into labor unions 
without regard to race, creed or color. The re-activa- 
tion of the Negro Labor Committee, U. S. A., was made 
necessary by the activities of the American Communist 
Party and its sympathizers in establishing the so-called 
National Negro Labor Council which is, in effect, 
merely a revival of the defunct National Negro Con- 
gress. The leadership of this communist-inspired 
so-called labor group has come mainly from the dis- 
credited organizations which we expelled from the 
CIO in 1949 and 1950 as captive organizations of the 
Communist Party. The formation of this so-called 
labor council is an indication of the determination of 
the Communist Party to recruit as many of our Negro 
fellow citizens as possible into the Communist Party. 

The re-activation of the National Negro Committee, 
U. S. A., was determined upon at a conference held in 
the City of New York last March 1. More than half 
of the 400 delegates in attendance were there repre- 
senting our various CIO affiliates. The committee has 
now been re-constituted under new trade union leader- 
ship, with officers being selected without regard to 
race, creed, or color. It is the objective of the Negro 
Labor Committee, U. S. A., to establish local affiliated 
committees throughout the country. To this end the 
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committee is asking the full cooperation of all of our 
affiliates and notably of our various state, county and 
city CIO Councils. The objective of this committee has 
been approved by the CIO Executive Board and all of 
our CIO affiliated organizations have been asked to 
contribute financially to and to affiliate with the local 
committees which are in process of being formed. 

Still another action taken by the National CIO 
Committee to Abolish Discrimination was active sup- 
port and participation in the formation of the National 
Committee Against Discrimination in Housing. The 
Committee to Abolish Discrimination and the National 
CIO Housing Committee are working jointly in the 
deliberations of the National Committee Against Dis- 
crimination in Housing. 

The Committee to Abolish Discrimination continued 
to concern itself with internal problems arising within 
our own organization in various parts of the country. 
In every: such instance the difficulty was worked out 
and the cause of dissension eliminated. As often as 
not it was found that these incidents originated 
through the action of people outside of our ranks. In 
some instances employers were guilty of stirring up 
controversy. The officers and board members of our 
affiliates are to be commended for the cooperation they 
have given the committee in carrying out its respon- 
sibility. 


CIO Practices 


Virtually all of our affiliates are expanding and ex- 
tending their own policies of fair practices looking to- 
ward the elimination of prejudicial discrimination. 
More and more of our state, county and city Councils 
are setting up committees to deal exclusively with civil 
rights and the extension of democracy. Our organiza- 
tion is acclaimed by all right thinking people as a 
major force in the worldwide fight for human rights. 
A steadily increasing number of employers are readily 
writing into our collective bargaining agreements 
clauses prohibiting discrimination against workers 
based on race, creed or color. 

During the year the officers and members of our 
Committee made many personal appearances before 
other groups to discuss civil rights, a phase of our 
modern American civilization that affects every man, 
woman and child in the country, regardless of their 
race, creed, color or national origin. 

Members of the committee: James B. Carey, chairman; Willard 
S. Townsend, secretary; Harry Read, director; W. Richard Carter, 
Arthur Goldberg, Neal Hanley, Bessie Hillman, James J. Leary, 


George = William H. Oliver, Morris Pizer, Thomas Shane, 
George L. P. Weaver, Philip Weightman and Boyd L. Wilson. 
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COMMUNITY SERVICES COMMITTEE 


During the past year, the National CIO Community 
Services Committee continued to press its program of 
active citizen participation in community affairs. 

Working with both voluntary and public agencies, 
the committee helped to provide aid and assistance 
to CIO members and their families in time of need, 
disaster and industrial strife. 

In this way, the committee has.been implementing 
its philosophy that the community must be made more 
representative of the people and more responsive to 
the people’s needs. 

The committee helped to provide assistance to the 
Mississippi flood victims in Iowa and Minnesota, 

The committee helped to provide assistance to the 
members and families of CIO Steelworkers during 
their recent strike. 

The committee helped to establish blood banks for 
CIO unions. 

The committee helped to develop community pro- 
grams for the retired members of CIO unions. 

The committee helped to provide health and wel- 
fare facilities for defense workers in expanding com- 
munities. 

The committee helped to provide assistance to the 
unemployed textile workers in Utica and New England. 

The committee helped to stimulate citizen partici- 
pation in civilian defense activities. 

The committee helped to establish CIO and commu- 
nity programs for our servicemen and women. 

The committee helped to provide aid and comfort to 
our fighting men in Korea. 

The committee helped to promote the formation of 
united appeals for voluntary health and welfare agen- 
cies throughout the country. 

The committee helped to establish training classes 
for CIO members in union counselling. 

The results of this work are definite, specific and 
tangible. 

There are 12,000 trained union counsellors in 70 
communities. 

There are 15,000 CIO men and women serving on the 
boards and committees of all community agencies. 


Record Contributions 


More than $20,000 worth of comfort kits were sent 
to Korea for distribution by the chaplains of the 
Catholic, Jewish and Protestant faiths to the fighting 
men of the United Nations. 
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The single largest contribution to the Red Cross 
blood bank in the country was made by the members 
of the IUE-CIO who are employed by the Arma com- 
pany in Brooklyn. This was organized by the com- 
munity services committee of the local union. 

The CIO-CSC was instrumental in obtaining ad- 
mission of Seamen’s Services as a member agency of 
the United Defense Fund—with an adequate budget for 
its overseas operations. This will help our merchant 
seamen—members of the NMU-CIO. 

The committee was a cofounder of The American 
Travel Association, patterned largely after CARE, 
which is in business to help promote purposeful and 
relatively inexpensive travel overseas. 

Approximately $5 million worth of goods and services 
were provided to the striking steelworkers and their 
families this summer, through public and voluntary 
community agencies, in Youngstown, Gary, Detroit, 
Joliet, Pittsburgh, etc. This is a conservative estimate 
based upon a sampling of available reports. 


Civil Defense Conferences 


In cooperation with the CIO Department of Organi- 
zation and Industrial Union Councils, CIO-CSC spon- 
sored a number of conferences on civil defense—the 
last one having been held this year in Los Angeles. A 
top labor advisory committee—with five CIO repre- 
sentatives—was appointed by the Federal Civilian De- 
fense Administration, at the suggestion of CIO-CSC. 
One CIO representative was appointed on the FCDA 
staff in a liaison capacity. FCDA is considering the 
appointment of two more. 

The UAW-CIO, the Brewery. Workers and CWA- 
CIO have established community services departments, 
and the Massachusetts State CIO Industrial Union 
Council appointed, on a full-time basis, a CIO-CSC rep- 
resentative. 

United Community Defense Services, which CIO- 
CSC helped to found, now has two full-time CIO-CSC 
staff representatives, working alongside the four CIO- 
CSC staff representatives in a liaison capacity with 
Community Chests and Councils of America. 

Full-time CIO-CSC staff representatives have been 
added this year in San Francisco, New York and 
Denver. 

During the past year CIO-CSC sponsored and par- 
ticipated in 93 institutes, conferences, conventions and 
forums in 78 communities, areas and states. Out of 
this activity a number of problems arose which the 
committee is planning to meet during the coming year. 
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Strike Relief 


In the field of strike relief a number of philosophical 
and practical problems have been brought to the atten- 
tion of the committee by the staff and cooperating 
agencies which require attention and, if possible, solu- 
tion. The committee plans to present these problems 
for discussion to representatives of our affiliates as 
well as to representatives of public and voluntary 
agencies at a two-day conference in Washington in 
February 1953. 

In the field of disaster relief and civilian defense, 
the committee, as a result of its recent experiences in 
Arkansas, Kansas, Iowa and Minnesota, discovered 
the need for supplementary. staff training as well as 
for greater coordination between governmental (fed- 
eral, state and local) and Red Cross action. To help 
meet this situation, the committee, in cooperation with 
the Federal Civil Defense Administration and the Amer- 
ican National Red Cross, is arranging for two two-day 
workshops on disaster relief in Washington and San 
Francisco and two five-day training schools on civilian 
defense in Maryland and California, all to be held 
during the first two weeks in December of this year. 


Labor and Blue Cross 


In the field of labor representation on Blue Cross 
boards and executive committees, the committee, in 
cooperation with the CIO Social Security Committee 
and the Committee for the Nation’s Health, is under- 
taking a survey of the composition of Blue Cross 
boards and the degree of labor representation. The 
committee hopes to match its successful fight for CIO 
representation on agency boards with an equally suc- 
cessful campaign for CIO representation on Blue 
Cross boards and executive committees. The CIO 
does not want control of community agencies, but 
neither is the CIO interested in window dressing rep- 
resentation. We abhor control of any community 
agency by a single group as undemocratic and un- 
American. We reject hospital or insurance company 
or banking control of Blue Cross as vigorously as we 
reject AMA control of Blue Shield or any other com- 
munity health agency. All community agencies should 
be thoroughly representative of all the people. We 
hope that the committee’s campaign to this end will 
receive the full support not only of our affiliates but 
of the community at large. 

In the field of overseas relief, the committee, in co- 
operation with the CIO International Affairs Commit- 
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tee and our European office, is undertaking to raise 
funds from CIO affiliates for the purpose of buying 
organizational materials, such as typewriters, mimeo- 
graph machines, writing paper, stencils, ink, pencils, 
etc., for the free and democratic trade unions over- 
seas—especially in France and Italy. The committee 
has arranged with CARE for the purchasing, packing 
and shipping of these materials, and with the CIO 
European office for their allocation and distribution. 


Philip Murray Award 


The committee this year is planning to present its 
annual award, named after your President, to a num- 
ber of men, women and organizations that distin- 
guished themselves in fields related to CSC activity, 
such as citizen community participation, labor par- 
ticipation in agencies, foreign relief, health and wel- 
fare, union counseling and the like. This is a depar- 
ture from the committee’s previous adherence to a 
single award to a single individual as was done in 
the case of General Bradley (1947), Senator Wagner 
(1948) and Senator Murray (1951). 

’ For the first time this year the full program of the 
committee was described in a comprehensive handbook, 
entitled Action! For A Better Community, which the 
committee published and sold to CIO affiliates and 
agencies. New editions of Strike Relief, Public As- 
sistance and four program folders were also issued. 

During the past year, as part of our responsibility. 
to our communities, CIO members have contributed 
millions of dollars to their community chests, federated 
appeals and other agencies. 

Helping to implement this program is a corps of 52 
full-time CIO-CSC representatives working in a liaison 
capacity with national and local community agencies. 

The committee: Irving Abramson, chairman; John Brophy, treas- 
urer; Ted F. Silvey, secretary; Leo Perlis national director; Joseph 
A. Beirne, Harry Boyer, Joseph W. Childs, Harold J. Garno, John 


J. Grogan, Bessie Hillman, Louis Hollander, Emil Mazey, _— J. 
McDonald, August Scholle, Sol Stetin and Milton Weihrauch. 


HEALTH, SAFETY AND WELFARE 
COMMITTEE 


The CIO during the last year has intensified its 
efforts through this committee to reduce the appalling 
toll levied upon the workers of the United States each 
year by occupational accidents and diseases. The lat- 
est available figures reveal an increase in this tragic 
levy during the year 1951, and it is further indicated 
that occupational casualties this current year are still 
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on the increase. Experts attribute the increase to the 
high rate of employment under the national defense 
program. The CIO rejects this conclusion of inevi- 
tability. We continue to maintain that increased oc- 
cupational safety and health measures call for the 
complete cooperation of employers, workers and gov- 
ernment. 


Poor Cooperation 


Full cooperation on the part of labor, however, con- 
tinues to meet with the opposition of too many em- 
ployers who insist that safe and healthful working 
conditions are the sole prerogative of management. 
It can safely be added that some public officials charged 
with the responsibility for occupational safety and 
health are inclined to give only lip service to labor 
cooperation in that field. 

During the year 1951, 16,000 American workers lost 
their lives on the job, while 2,100,000 incurred injuries 
that entailed time lost from work. Of those injured 
more than 90,000 suffered injuries that resulted in total 
or partial permanent disability. 

The dollar toll of this tragic state of affairs is con- 
servatively estimated at $6.3 billion. We call this 
figure to the attention of political demagogues who 
deplore wasteful expenditures of time and effort. Too 
often these demagogues rant against and succeed in 
defeating moderate appropriations for the improvement 
of governmental agencies that would greatly reduce 
this appalling money loss. 

Even more important than the money cost. however, 
is the toll laid upon the workers of the United States 
through loss of life, crippling injury, pain and suffering, 
along with the destitution and other hardships imposed 
on families that are deprived of the earnings of a 
slaughtered or injured family. head. 

These matters are not lightly dismissed by rank and 
file wage earners throughout the country. It is the 
worker and the consumer who eventually pay the bills 
for these occupational fatalities and injuries. It, 
therefore, is most important that all of the American 
people be afforded the opportunity to cooperate fully 
in the campaign to reduce the number of deaths and 
injuries due to unsafe or unhealthful working condi- 
tions. 

The CIO Health, Safety and Welfare Committee has 
been extremely active in seeking cooperation. We 
have participated fully in the deliberations and activi- 
ties of the National Safety Council, in the proceedings 
of the President’s Conference on Industrial Safety and 
in activities dealing with the problem confronting the 
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American people in the case of the physically handi- 
capped worker. Representatives of the committee 
serve on various bodies such as the public advisory 
committee to the Occupational Health Division of the 
United States Public Health Service, the Committee on 
Trauma of the American College of Surgeons, the 
Labor Standards Committee of the United States De- 
partment of Labor, the President’s Committee on Re- 
habilitation and Employment of the Physically Handi- 
capped, and a number of other committees. Our com- 
mittee representatives likewise work in cooperation 
with the CIO Legislative Committee and our legisla- 
tive committees in the various states which sponsor 
and support legislation designed to meet with the 
growing problem of occupational hazards to the life 
and well-being of the worker. 

Back in 1948 the CIO gave its full support to the 
institution by President Truman of the President’s 
Conference on Industrial Safety. It was expected that 
a vehicle had been finally perfected in which all honest 
and sincere proponents of occupational safety could 
journey together toward the goal of safe working con- 
ditions for the workers of the United States. The 
President’s Conference began its deliberations with a 
high note of optimism. Excellent programs were de- 
vised with the full cooperation of management, labor 
and government Officials. 


Management Opposition 


Experience since 1948, however, has unfortunately 
revealed that we must have more than written 
programs. Influential management representatives in 
the President’s Conference on Industrial Safety have 
too often been successful in preventing the programs 
from being carried out. Our representatives in the 
Conference have continued to insist that the Confer- 
ence itself must not be window dressing consisting 
only of good intentions. The workers of the United 
States will not be deluded by. any such device. 

We will continue to insist that the President’s Con- 
ference on Industrial Safety and other similar joint 
public consultative bodies fulfill the cooperative func- 
tions for which they. were designed. We will likewise 
continue to insist that the United States Department 
of Labor, the Division of Occupational Health, USPHS, 
and the departments of labor and of public health in 
the respective states be given larger appropriations 
and extended authority to deal with the tragic toll 
levied on the workers of the nation by occupational 
accidents and diseases each year. Too often manage- 
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ment representatives will give public lip service to 
the need for integrated effort on the part of all the 
people to deal with these problems. On the other hand 
these same people will then proceed to oppose any and 
every proposed piece of federal or state legislation that 
seeks to attain the objective which all of us are striv- 
ing to reach. 

Knowing full well what happens in their respective 
states which too often are maintaining only token de- 
partments of labor, the workers of the United States 
are now looking to the federal government to interpose 
its authority to deal with problems which many states 
refuse or fail to handle. 


Safety and Health Legislation 


As a result of the increasing insistence by workers 
on necessary public intervention, Senator Humphrey. 
introduced a bill in the Senate of the 82nd Congress 
seeking the establishment within the United States 
Department of Labor of an agency that would estab- 
lish and enforce standards of occupational safety and 
health in the production of all goods and commodities 
moving in interstate or foreign commerce. Secretary- 
Treasurer James B. Carey, Chairman of the CIO Com- 
mittee on Health, Safety and Welfare, presented testi- 
mony before the Senate Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare in support of the Humphrey bill. As might 
be expected representatives of industry appeared be- 
fore the Senate Committee to oppose the enactment 
of such legislation. They presented the hackneyed 
States’ Rights argument. In a number of instances, 
these management representatives were the identical 
persons who have steadily opposed any: improvement 
in state enforcement of occupational safety and health 
codes. 

The legislative proposals set forth in the Humphrey 
bill will be renewed before the 83rd Congress with the 
full support of the CIO and its respective committees. 


National Safety Council 


It is noteworthy that an increasing number of the 
employers represented in the National Safety Council 
are becoming more and more receptive to the theory 
of full joint participation of workers in programs for 
occupational safety and health. Staff members of the 
Council are now engaged in devising programs that 
will bring the work and services of the National Safety 
Council to the attention of International Unions, their 
respective local unions and the various state, county 
and city Councils of labor throughout the country. 
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Membership at a nominal fee is now available to our 
affiliated organizations at every. level. Such member- 
ship makes available the many excellent publications, 
posters and educational material issued by the Na- 
tional Safety Council. The CIO is represented on the 
Council Board of Trustees by the President of the 
CIO. We are represented on the Council Board of 
Directors by Harry Read, executive assistant to Sec- 
retary-Treasurer Carey and director of the National 
CIO Committee on Health, Safety, and Welfare. 

Our National Committee works closely with the 
special safety representatives and committees of our 
International Unions, and state, county and city Coun- 
cils. At a recent meeting of these representatives it 
was decided to convene a national CIO conference on 
occupational safety and health some time during the 
coming year. 

Representatives of your National Committee on 
Health, Safety and Welfare have appeared before 
meetings of a number of organizations which are con- 
cerned with the growing toll laid upon the people of 
the United States by occupational accident and dis- 
ease. 


Rehabilitation Efforts 


Programs to restore the handicapped to useful em- 
ployment still lag tragically behind the need. Each 
year many more thousands are disabled than can be 
rehabilitated by the present combined efforts of all the 
public and private agencies operating in this field. 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations is striving 
to stimulate greater action to meet this critica] need. 
By. appointment of the President, representatives of 
our organization participate on the Executive Board 
of the President’s Committee on National Employ the 
Physically Handicapped Week while other CIO repre- 
sentatives serve on similar Governors’ Committees in 
many of the states. CIO representatives also serve 
on the Standing Committee on Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion of the President’s Committee, which is seeking 
to improve workmen’s compensation procedures in or- 
der to expedite the rehabilitation and re-employment 
of handicapped workers. We also continue to partici- 
pate, at the invitation of the American College of 
Surgeons, in a study of means whereby this important 
group can increase its services to disabled workers. 

In addition, many CIO organizations are partici- 
pating actively in the work of the American Federa- 
tion of the Physically. Handicapped. This organiza- 
tion is attempting to advance the welfare of the dis- 
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abled on many fronts. Our representatives have also 
taken part in both the First and Second National 
Conference on the Placement of Severely Handicapped 
conducted under the auspices of the AFPH during 
the course of this year. 

Since our 13th Constitutional Convention, the Spe- 
cial Task Force on the Handicapped, established by 
the Office of Defense Mobilization to make recom- 
mendations for improved and accelerated rehabilita- 
tion and placement of the handicapped, has issued its 
report. This Task Force, on which Frank L. Fern- 
bach represented the CIO, has provided a detailed 
analysis of the responsibilities of America in this field. 

No legislation to expand services for the rehabilita- 
tion of the handicapped was enacted in the second ses- 
sion of the 82nd Congress. We will continue to work 
both on the federal and state levels to enact a program 
on behalf of our millions of fellow Americans who are 
handicapped which fulfills the responsibilities of an 
enlightened nation to the needs and potentialities of 
this important group of citizens. We continue to co- 
operate with all individuals and groups, both public 
and private, towards this end. 


Members of the committee: James B. Carey, chairman; Emil 
Mazey, secretary; Harry Read, director; David J. McDonald, Ernest. 
Weaver, James E. Fadling, T. M. McCormick, William Pachler and 
C. W. Werkau. 


COMMITTEE ON ECONOMIC POLICY 


The CIO Committee on Economic Policy has con- 
tinued to center the focus of its attention in the past 
year on the mobilization effort and its impact on the 
national economy. The lags in defense production and 
the weaknesses in the economic stabilization program 
have received the committee’s special attention. 

The committee called public attention to the slow- 
down of pace in defense production schedules. On Oc- 
tober 5, 1951 the administrative chairman of the com- 
mittee wrote to Mobilization Director Charles E. Wil- 
son that “it seems essential that the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization, as the civilian mobilization agency, 
perform the task of meshing together the individual 
programs in the light of long-range defense emer- 
gency requirements and resources.” 

Two months later the committee re-stated its con- 
cern over the delays in defense production, the im- 
proper utilization of existing plant facilities and the 
waste of manpower. “Wherever possible,” the commit- 
tee declared, “these large (heavy goods producing) 
corporations should be persuaded or directed to chan- 
nel their reduced civilian production into fewer plants 
so as to free other units for arms production.” The 
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military procurement authorities must be prepared, 
the committee stated, to seek out other than their 
traditional “clients” and place contracts wherever ap- 
propriate manpower and facilities can be found. 


Hits Loose Tax Policy 


Accelerated depreciation—rapid write-off in five 
years of the cost of approved new plant construction 
and equipment—also had the committee’s attention. 
In statements to Congressional committees and to the 
public, the CIO Committee on Economic Policy, de- 
clared that government approvals for accelerated de- 
preciation had been handled with extreme looseness. 
Certificates of necessity for the rapid write-off of new 
facilities have been granted, the committee said, with- 
out careful scrutiny as to the real need, the location or 
defense relation of the new plants. 

In a memorandum to President Truman, the com- 
mittee’s administrative chairman, Emil Rieve, urged 
the President to “continue to advocate and support 
good, sound domestic legislation designed to aid and 
strengthen our own country and our democratic insti- 
tutions.” He urged supplementary unemployment in- 
surance benefits, federalization of the state-controlled 
unemployment insurance systems, a strengthened De- 
fense Production Act, standby authority to deal with 
inflationary pressures when and if they develop effec- 
tive rent control and a large-scale defense housing 
program. 

The Congressional Sub-Committee on General Credit 
Control and Debt Management was informed by the 
committee, that in its view, widespread inflationary 
pressures cannot be curbed effectively by single meas- 
ures—such as interest rate changes or government 
bond market manipulation. What is called for, under 
conditions of sharp inflationary pressures, the com- 
mittee stated, is a comprehensive stabilization pro- 
gram, based on the principle of equality of sacrifice 
by all groups in the civilian population. 


Stronger Controls Urged 


CIO Secretary-Treasurer James B. Carey, assisted 
by the committee’s executive secretary, testified on 
the Defense Production Act before the Banking and 
Currency Committees of the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate. The CIO officer urged a 
strengthened Act and adequate legislative authority 
and administrative machinery to handle the possibil- 
ity of new inflationary pressures that may arise—in 
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view of the currently high prices and the danger of 
new inflationary pressures developing out of increased 
world tension. 


“The appearance of new inflationary pressures may 
push currently high prices even higher,” he said. 
“Further inflation can weaken the already inadequate 
buying power of consumers. It can undermine the 
basis of our economic strength which is a pillar of 
the free world.” 


Early in 1952, the CIO Committee on Economic 
Policy called attention to weaknesses in the civilian 
economy. While total employment is high, the com- 
mittee pointed out, unemployment and part-time em- 
ployment have been concentrated in several indus- 
tries ‘and areas. Economically weak localities have 
remained in that condition. The cutbacks in the 
civilian use of key raw materials—before defense 
production takes up the slack—caused unemployment 
in several metal-consuming industries. Consumers’ 
goods industries—such as textiles, clothing and shoes— 
were suffering from a decline in consumer spending. 
If this condition—insufficient consumer buying power 
—is permitted to continue, the committee declared in 
a statement to the Joint Congressional] Committee on 
the Economic Report, the mass consumption base of 
the economy will be undermined. 


The committee submitted testimony before several 
Congressional committees and assisted CIO officers in 
the preparation of economic materials. Meetings for 
an exchange of views were also held with the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers. 

Committee on Economic Policy: Philip Murray, chairman; Emil 
Rieve, administrative chairman; Joseph A. Beirne, L. S. Buckmas- 
ter, Arthur Goldberg, O. A. Knight, Jacob S. Potofsky, Walter 


oe Stanley H. Maticaiiere, Nathaniel Goldfinger, executive sec- 
retary. 


COMMITTEE ON GUARANTEED 
ANNUAL WAGES 


It is five years since a strong statement approving 
guaranteed wage plans was unanimously adopted by 
the Advisory Board to the Office of War Mobilization 
and Reconversion consisting of representatives of busi- 
ness, agriculture, labor and the public. But, although 
some guaranteed wage plans have been achieved by 
our unions through collective bargaining, American 
management, on the whole, has so far refused to 
face up to its responsibility of providing steady jobs 
and income to American workers. 
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Management Irresponsibility 


The action of the Advisory Board to the OWMR 
was based on a detailed statistical study that resulted 
from a case brought by the United Steelworkers before 
the War Labor Board in 1944. This year a similar 
demand by the union was referred to the Wage Sta- 
bilization Board. But the steel companies are still 
obdurate in refusing even to join with the union in 
exploring concrete details for establishing this form 
of security. 

The United Automobile Workers and other CIO 
affiliates have made the achievement of some satisfac- 
tory type of guaranteed wage plan a major objective 
for coming negotiations. Employers must be made to 
realize that wages, hours and working conditions, on 
which they have a legal obligation to bargain collec- 
tively, include annual wage guarantees. 

Only a few years ago, management showed a sim- 
ilar reluctance to assume responsibility for entering 
into negotiations looking to the establishment of ade- 
quate pensions and health and welfare plans. Man- 
agement exaggerated the cost of such plans in an 
effort to escape from its proper responsibility. But 
the determination of the workers, as expressed 
through the power of their unions, forced the most im- 
portant corporations to agree to constructive plans in- 
corporated in collective bargaining agreements. The 
claim that pension and insurance programs would be 
so costly that industry could not bear the burden has 
proved to be completely unfounded. Today, com- 
panies raise the same dire predictions that bankruptcy 
will be the result of negotiation of annual wage guar- 
antees. Purposely ignored is the concrete evidence of 
the successful operation of various types of such nego- 
tiated plans over long periods of time at moderate 
cost. Deliberately overlooked are the documented 
findings of expert studies that annual wages can be 
guaranteed by employers at a moderate cost. 


Fundamental Problem 


Our demands in regard to guaranteed annual wages 
deal with a fundamental problem which must be solved 
by American democracy. The relatively high level 
of employment in the last 12 years has not wiped out 
memories of past depressions. As recently as the 
spring of 1950, unemployment approached five million, 
and even during the current defense effort, many 
thousands of our members have suffered temporary or 
prolonged unemployment. Booming defense industries 
cannot cancel the tragedy of workers in New England 
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textile industries when the plants are dismantled. It 
is scant consolation that new jobs can more readily 
be found in a prosperous period. 

The Full Employment Act of 1946 has expressed the 
nation’s belief that the federal government has a 
major responsibility for maintaining full employment 
in cooperation with state and local governments and 
private business. If this responsibility is carried 
through, the cost of guaranteed wage plans will be 
relatively slight. 

But the very employers who fear what they call 
socialism and the welfare state, and who insist on com- 
plete freedom to run an industry as they wish, refuse 
to enter into collective bargaining agreements for 
guaranteed wages that would not require government 
action. 

As CIO unions drive home their demands for con- 
crete action, this committee is available as a clear- 
inghouse for exchange of ideas and pooling of expe- 
rience and effort. 

Members of the committee: Otis Brubaker, chairman; Katherine 


Ellickson, Ted Silvey, Solomon Barkin, Gladys Dickason, Nat Wein- 
berg, Rosalind Shulman and Joseph Swire. 


CiO COMMITTEE ON SOCIAL SECURITY 


Social security is among the most widely accepted 
of the New Deal programs, but the same forces which 
originally opposed its enactment block essentia] basic 
improvements and seek to whittle away protection al- 
ready provided by law. CIO unions have continued to 
extend collective bargaining agreements providing pen- 
sions and health and welfare benefits, but in state leg- 
islatures as well as the national Congress, legislative 
gains have been relatively slight. Old-age and surviv- 
ors insurance has been improved, and so (in some 
states) have unemployment insurance benefits, but no 
extensive program of disability insurance has been en- 
acted, and much-needed bills for increasing the supply 
of medical personnel and in other ways meeting health 
needs have been buried partly because of the alliance 
of the American Medical Association with the insur- 
ance companies and other reactionary forces. 

The committee has continued to be serviced by the 
staff of the CIO Department of Education and Re- 
search, working in close cooperation with our affiliated 
organizations on the development of policy and legis- 
lative efforts. 


Old-Age and Survivors’ Insurance 


Although no hearings on broad improvements could 
be secured from either the Senate Finance Committee 
or the House Ways and Means Committee in 1952, 
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amendments to the old-age and survivors insurance 
program were enacted which raised benefits about $6 
on the average, increased from $50 to $75 the amount 
of monthly earnings permissible while drawing bene- 
fits, provided wage credits for military personnel, and 
made available additional federal funds to the states 
for public assistance programs. 

The original House bill would have preserved old- 
age and survivors insurance rights of permanently and 
totally disabled persons, although not providing dis- 
ability insurance. Even this mild improvement was 
fought bitterly by the American Medical Association. 
Before the totally and permanently disabled will ob- 
tain any benefits from the law, further Congressional 
action is necessary. 

It is anticipated that hearings on at least this sub- 
ject will be held early next session. Our affiliates 
will therefore have an opportunity to present evidence 
on the need for disability insurance legislation. 


Unsound Disability Procedure 


The 1952 amendments, insofar as they deal with fu- 
ture preservation of OASI rights for the permanently 
and totally disabled, set up highly unsatisfactory pro- 
cedures for determining disability. For the first time, 
state agencies are given the power to rule on whether 
individuals can receive benefits to which they are en- 
titled under the old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
gram. The Federal Security Administrator can veto 
favorable decisions but not reverse denials. No author- 
ity is granted for requiring a civil service system for 
state employees who decide on disability cases. Such a 
setup is expensive, inefficient, and confusing. It is a 
threat to proper federal administration and perhaps is 
intended by some adherents to discredit the whole idea 
of federal action to provide insurance benefits to dis- 
abled persons. 

Insurance companies have shown increasing objec- 
tion to what they consider the competition of social 
insurance programs with their own private business 
activities. They oppose higher old-age and survivors 
insurance benefits, permanent and total disability in- 
surance, and now, apparently, any form of state tem- 
porary disability insurance legislation. If state dis- 
ability provisions are enacted, the insurance com- 
panies oppose any state fund. They wish to have the 
field entirely to themselves because even under the few 
existing state laws, the great economy of state oper- 
ations has tended to cut private profit margins. It 
thus becomes increasingly difficult to obtain the type 
of state disability insurance law, with exclusive state 
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operation, which has been recommended in the past by 
this committee. 


Unemployment Insurance 


When hundreds of thousands of our members were 
thrown out of work last winter by dislocations in the 
economy resulting from the defense program, they of 
course found that existing state laws do not provide 
sufficient protection for maintenance of proper levels 
of living. The CIO turned to Congress for the enact- 
ment of supplementary federal benefits. Under the 
Moody-Dingell Bill, which was endorsed by the CIO 
Executive Officers and Vice Presidents, additional 
sums would have been provided to unemployed work- 
ers in states where the governor certified that need 
had arisen. These federal payments would have been 
in proportion to state benefits and number of depend- 
ents, ranging up to a maximum total of 75 percent of 
average earnings. 

Vivid evidence of the need for this stopgap emer- 
gency program was presented at Congressional hear- 
ings by CIO witnesses and others, but no action was 
obtained. This experience again demonstrates the tre- 
mendous task ahead of us in obtaining substantial im- 
provements in unemployment insurance. Our efforts, 
nevertheless, helped secure improved federal policies 
for channeling government contracts into areas where 
many workers were without jobs. 

Under the Korean G.I. Bill, veterans of the current 
conflict will be entitled to unemployment benefits of 
$26 a week for 26 weeks. This was the only increase 
in federal unemployment insurance protection enacted 
by the last Congress. It was impossible to secure 
enactment of proposals for covering federal workers or 
for providing reinsurance grants to states like Rhode 
Island with an unduly heavy rate of unemployment. 
Before committees of both the House and the Senate, 
the CIO argued for the Forand Bill to provide such 
grants. At the same time we opposed the Mills Bill, 
which aimed at an inadequate loan system and con- 
tained highly undesirable provisions for distributing 
federal funds to the states for administration of un- 
employment insurance, thus making a farce of the 
regular appropriation process. 

In connection with these legislative proposals, the 
Interstate Conference of Employment Security Agen- 
cies, made up of state administrators, cooperated 
closely with the employer-supported Unemployment 
Insurance Advisors, Incorporated, as it had earlier in 
connection with the Knowland Amendment. In a 
speech before the Interstate Conference, the director 
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of the Department of Education and Research pro- 
tested strongly against the dominant employer in- 
fluences in the organization. 


Federal-State Employment Service 


The CIO has continued to be represented on the 
Federal Advisory Council to the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security of the U. S. Department of Labor. We 
have sought to secure approval for more adequate 
benefits, better methods of financing, and an improved 
program for farm labor. The operations of the em- 
ployment service have been considered both in connec- 
tion with this Council and the National Labor-Man- 
agement Manpower Policy Committee. It is evident 
that the federal bureau has great difficulty in secur- 
ing adequate information or cooperation from many 
state agencies under the existing federal-state system. 

The bewildering variety of state laws on unemploy- 
ment insurance has always greatly complicated efforts 
to assist our State Councils in seeking constructive 
amendments. A great step forward has been taken 
with the recent publication of a CIO Council Guide- 
book on Unemployment Insurance. This manual sets 
forth goals for state laws and contains much valuable 
detailed information on existing provisions and op- 
erations. It was developed in cooperation between the 
Department of Industrial Union Councils and the 
Social Security Committee, 


Health Programs 


Congress again shockingly delayed action on essen- 
tial bills in this field. Federal aid to medical educa- 
tion was blocked, and so were measures for national 
health insurance, for medical care insurance for de- 
pendents of servicemen, for federal aid to cooperative 
and non-profit health insurance plans, and many other 
measures. Funds are still inadequate for federal pro- 
grams assisting states and localities in hospital con- 
struction and public health services, so that, while 
many communities have been aided, many still suffer 
from a shortage of essential services. 

The American Medical Association has maintained 
its short-sighted and selfish opposition to adequate 
health measures. Our unions have continued in the 
forefront of efforts to secure improved health facilities 
in communities and states as well as in Congress. New 
union health centers have been established and many 
improved collective bargaining plans have been won. 
These advances have brought many gains to our mem- 
bers, but have not diminished the need for federal leg- 
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islation. Appalling evidence of the gaps between need 
and service were presented by our people at panel 
hearings of the President’s Commission, headed by Dr. 
Magnusson, which is to report this year. 

The Committee for the Nation’s Health has con- 
tinued to serve as a Clearinghouse for information on 
current problems, and an increasing number of local 
and national unions, in addition to the CIO itself, have 
made donations to the Committee and profited from its 
service. 

Although many CIO unions have utilized the Blue 
Cross hospitalization plans, our members have con- 
tinued to be impressed by the necessity of improv- 
ing Blue Cross benefits and holding down costs. At- 
tention to this problem has been given by the social 
security technicians of our affiliates, along with such 
matters as necessary improvements in state laws on 
health, especially as these limit the development of 
consumer-controlled medical care cooperatives. 

Members of the committee: Emil Rieve, chairman; Katherine El- 
lickson, executive secretary; David J. McDonald, Irving Simon, Jo- 


seph Beirne, Emil Mazey, John Yancey, Joseph Childs, Jacob Clay- 
man and Harry Block. 


REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT AND 
CONSERVATION COMMITTEE 


It is now eight years since the National CIO entered 
formally and officially into work related to the de- 
velopment and conservation of the resources of the 
great river valleys and major regions of America. 

During most of this period the legislative situation 
in Congress has been anything but propitious for 
constructive activity. Substantial gains have been 
made, however, even despite such difficulties; we have 
been able to contribute significantly to the develop- 
ment of sound programs which will be put into effect 
eventually when the legislative and political climate 
improves. We have gained considerable experience, 
learned much about the problems which confront us 
in the nation, have thought through to certain solu- 
tions, and have been able to do a considerable amount 
of educational work, both within our organization and 
outside our ranks, which should bear fruit in the 
future. 

The National CIO Committee on Regional Develop- 
ment and Conservation was reappointed again by 
your President after last year’s Convention, in the 
main with the same personnel. Executive Vice-Pres- 
ident Allan S. Haywood has continued to serve as 
chairman, and Anthony W. Smith, assistant general 
eounsel of the CIO, has continued as secretary of the 
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The committee held its annual meeting in June, 
this year, in the Missouri Valley. It was desirous of 
inspecting first-hand the conditions which had led to 
the two disastrous floods in that basin during the 
course of nine or ten months. It met in Kansas City, 
Kans., and traveled by automobile to Manhattan, 
Kans., thence through the Blue River Valley to Lin- 
coln, Nebr., and thence through the Salt-Wahoo water- 
shed to Omaha. Some of the party proceeded to the 
Little Sioux watershed. Business sessions were held 
in the evenings after travel. Discussions were had 
with officials of the Department of Agriculture, the 
Forest Service, the Soil Conservation Service, the 
Corps of Engineers, and the Bureau of Reclamation. 


Watershed Rehabilitation 


As reported to the Convention last year, CIO Pres- 
ident Murray had addressed a letter to the President 
of the United States in the summer of 1951 advocating 
a greatly stepped-up program of watershed rehabilita- 
tion for the purpose of preventing the accumulation 
of flood waters in advance of floods. Such a program 
would comprehend vast numbers of farm ponds, check 
dams, terraces, contour plowing, strip cropping, soil 
conservation, reforestation, and afforestation, holding 
rain and snow on the land where they fall and feeding 
the water gradually and with an even flow into the 
rivers. The committee organized its trip in such 
fashion as to familiarize itself with the plans being 
developed by the Department of Agriculture along 
these lines. It also talked at length with representa- 
tives of farm organizations and individual farmers 
who are concerned with the development of programs 
for flood prevention which will avoid the necessity of 
inundating too much upstream agricultural land be- 
hind big dams. 


Farmer-Labor Cooperation 


It is clear that the expansion of land management 
activities of this kind is a policy on which farm or- 
ganizations and labor unions should be able to agree 
and work closely together. City people, including CIO 
members, have a direct interest in preventing the flood- 
ing of urban areas in the lower river basin; other 
people, including organized farmers, have a direct in- 
terest in the improvement of the land and in develop- 
ing flood control methods which will make it unneces- 
sary to submerge soil, forests, farms, and farming 
communities beneath impoundments. Field trips such 
as this, organized by the Conservation Committee, 
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will put farm and city people in touch with each other, 
will familiarize both groups with the practical prob- 
lems involved, and will make for constructive legisla- 
tive and political action. 

The CIO program has also been presented to the 
Missouri Valley Commission appointed early in 1952 
by President Truman for the purpose of reexamining 
the programs previously drawn up for the Missouri 


Basin. This Commission held hearings in various - 


places in the valley and CIO representatives presented 
recommendations of the kind outlined above. It will 
be remembered that one of the proposals your Presi- 
dent advanced in his letter to President Truman in 
1951 was that such a review commission should be 
appointed so that sound plans might replace the un- 
workable Pick-Sloan program with the result that 
agreement might be reached on appropriate action 
and an end might be put to the destruction in the 
Missouri Basin. 


Missouri Valley Program 


It becomes quite clear as we delve more and more 
deeply into these issues that the policies we recom- 
mended to the President in our Missouri Valley letter 
in 1951 were correct. It is obvious, for example, that 
there should be a single agency such as the MVA, 
which we favor, with headquarters in the valley and 
with power to draw up and enforce an integrated 
plan for the region as a whole. This plan should be 
based on the proper utilization and conservation of 
all resources and due consideration for all people in- 
volved, minorities as well as majorities. It should 
look toward the implementation of three major pol- 
icies: 

1. The first essential policy would be the watershed 
rehabilitation program outlined in President Murray’s 
letter and commented upon above. 

The CIO Conservation Committee, after its field 
examination of the watershed work reached the con- 
clusion that these measures should be the heart of 
any sound river basin planning activities; the com- 
mittee was satisfied that where measures of this kind 
had been employed, the fundamental problems of flood 
prevention and resource protection had been in very 
large part solved. It might be added that watershed 
management results at the same time in considerable 
increase in productivity; this is an angle which must 
not be overlooked, either by farmers who seek to en- 
large their incomes or by city people who desire bet- 
ter food at lower prices. 

2. The second essential policy would be the selection 
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of a number of well-considered sites for hydro-electric 
power dam installations. 

We have frequently pointed to the desirability of a 
higher degree of industrialization in the Missouri Basin 
and the importance of hydro-electric power in that 
connection because of a shortage of other fuels. The 
sites for hydro-power dams, however, must be selected 
in such manner as to fit in with a comprehensive re- 
gional plan which will contribute to the improvement 
and conservation of other resources, and will not de- 
stroy them. 

3. The third essential policy should be provision for 
supplemental flood-water storage in the hydro-power 
dams. 

The watershed rehabilitation program may hold 
back as much as 60 to 80 per cent and in some cases 
even 100 per cent of the volume of most floods; that 
is, floods occurring in cycles of one month to ten years. 
It will prevent approximately the same percentage 
of damages throughout the basin as a whole; in the 
upper portions of the watershed damages may be re- 
duced much farther; the heavier damages will occur 
in the lower valley by reason of the fact that urban 
installations have unfortunately been concentrated 
on the flood plains. 


Long-Cycle Floods 


In addition, there is the problem of the long-cycle 
floods occurring at intervals of 25, 50, or 100 years; 
the big floods in the Missouri Basin in 1951 and 1952 
were in this category. Watershed management can 
make a substantial contribution to the prevention of 
such floods and ensuing damage, but cannot do the 
entire job. For this reason adequate storage capacity 
over and above the normal hydro-power pool level 
should be provided in the power dams to absorb the 
surplus of the short-cycle floods and contribute materi- 
ally to the control of the long-cycle floods. 

It is apparent that this program minimizes the im- 
portance of the reclamation and navigation activities 
which have been an important feature of the so- 
called Pick-Sloan Plan. We have analyzed in con- 
siderable detail in previous reports and resolutions the 
reasons why these aspects of Pick-Sloan, like the pro- 
posed construction of large flood-control dams, and 
levee building and dredging, are undesirable. It is not 
merely that these activities waste funds which should 
go for the watershed rehabilitation program, but that 
they actually injure other resources and frequently 
worsen the destructive conditions which lead to catas- 
trophic floods. 
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The simple three-point program outlined above 
would appear to be fundamental in all our develop- 
ment and conservation work. If priority is given in 
the appropriations of funds and in the scheduling of 
operations to the policies indicated above, we may hope 
in time to bring order out of chaos in our river de- 
velopment activity. As a means of revising existing 
authorizations and getting better ones in the future 
we have advocated the establishment of a Water- 
shed Review Board at the White House level with 
authority over the Corps of Engineers, Bureau of 
Reclamation, and the Federal Power Commission. 
The details are given in the resolutions which have 
been adopted by Convention action from time to time. 


Other Conservation Problems 


Hydro-electric power and flood control are but two 
of many elements which have to be taken into con- 
sideration in conservation and development work. We 
have urged that all plans be formulated against a 
background of concern for soil, forests, waters, wild- 
life, recreation, scenery, and above all with respect for 
the rights of minority groups. 


The secretary of the committee has been serving on 
President Murray’s behalf on an advisory board which 
meets to consult with the Forest Service in connection 
with its current survey of forest resources. In many 
other ways we maintain close cooperative relation- 
ships with government agencies and private organiza- 
tions working in the forestry field. It is hoped that we 
may be able to support legislation in the not too dis- 
tant future looking toward direct federal regulation 
of cutting practices on privately owned timber lands. 
This has been one of the fundamental objectives of 
the forestry movement since the days of Gifford Pin- 
chot. It is quite apparent that we are not going to 
get good forestry on private lands, and hence that we 
shall not have an adequate timber supply, nor decent 
working and living conditions in the industry, until 
such regulation is established. It seems appropriate 
that regulation should be directed primarily at the big 
interests which are in a position to put sound forestry 
practices into effect where they desire to do so; regu- 
lation of a recalcitrant minority will improve the 
situation for conservation-minded elements. In work- 
ing with small investors and farmers, however, it will 
probably be desirable to proceed by a contract system 
providing for permanent agreement to maintain sound 
practices. 
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Outdoor Recreation Needs 


We have often commented on the importance of 
natural outdoor recreation for industrial workers. 
City people are condemned more and more these days 
to lead unnatural lives, cooped up in a congested en- 
vironment. It is probably true that no part of our 
conservation and development program has been re- 
ceived with as much interest and enthusiasm among 
union members as that related to recreation. We 
have repeatedly had occasion to endorse and support 
the protection and expansion of our state and national 
parks, and the recreational and wilderness areas of 
our state and national forests. 

We commented last year in this report on the de- 
sirability of protecting the Dinosaur National Monu- 
ment and constructing the proposed power and recla- 
mation dams at suitable sites outside its boundaries. 
Further investigation shows that these alternative 
sites are entirely feasible, and perhaps better for 
power and reclamation projects than the proposed 
projects inside the monument. Legislation should be 
passed authorizing the prompt construction of the 
alternate installations, and prohibiting construction 
inside the monument. The monument itself should be 
made into a nationa] park and suitable roads should 
be built within it making it accessible to the average 
man. Thus a valuable additional link will be forged 
in our national parks system. 


Attack in Offing 


Ominous signs point toward a dangerous attack 
next year in Congress on the national forests, the pub- 
licly owned grazing lands, and the national parks. 
Certain elements among the cattlemen and wool grow- 
ers, and among the lumbermen, have made it very 
clear in public statements that they intend to press 
for the transfer of such federal lands to the states, just 
as efforts have been made to transfer the off-shore 
petroleum deposits; the purpose will be to put these 
resources into the hands of legislators known to be 
favorable to or under control of the special interests 
in question. 

In the alternative, efforts will be made to sell the 
federal lands directly. to private interests for destruc- 
tive exploitation at prices fantastically low. Another 
approach will be to vest permanent control in permit- 
tee and lessee in a manner which will be equivalent of 
outright sale for a song; if transfers are made to the 
states, these methods, as past history has shown, will 
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in most cases be employed by the state legislators to 
pass the property on into private hands. Our entire 
national experience with the way such private interests 
have wrecked our soil, ranges, forests, and recreational 
facilities, should lead us to fight vigorously against all 
such destructive maneuvers. 


As a positive and constructive defense, we should 
undertake instead a program for the expansion of 
federal holdings by the rapid purchase of privately 
owned land within the boundaries and adjacent to the 
national forests, grazing lands, and the national parks. 
Much larger appropriations should be granted for the 
policing and maintenance of the publicly owned lands. 
And legislation for the regulation of timber-cutting 
practices on private lands, referred to above, should 
be enacted. 


Consumers Electric Conference 


CIO organizations participated in, and CIO leaders 
endorsed, the Consumers Electric Conference held in 
the City of Washington during the month of May. The 
reason the conference was called was that clear indi- 
cations had arisen that the privately. owned utilities 
would soon launch an attack on established federal 
policies respecting the generation, transmission and 
distribution of hydro-electric power. Some 17 national 
organizations with an interest in these matters de- 
cided to collaborate in developing policies and plans to 
defend these established federal policies. By so doing 
they have undoubtedly strengthened their position 
greatly. It is to be hoped that as they evolve their 
program they will do so against a background of re- 
spect for all the other resources which the CIO has 
been insisting upon as important: soil, forests, waters, 
wildlife, recreation, scenery, and above all, the rights 
of all minority groups. 


Not only will true human purposes be served by 
such policies of moderation and consideration but the 
cooperation of conservationists will be gained; we can- 
not hope to succeed in our constructive programs for 
development and conservation in America, unless a 
coalition can be created among conservationists, power 
consumers, farmers, and labor unions. Such coopera- 
tion will prove quite impossible unless mutual consid- 
eration and forebearance is demonstrated in develop- 
ing legislative and political programs. It might well 
be suggested to the conservation organizations of this 
country that they. join more closely with power con- 
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sumers, farmers, and labor in working toward these 
ends. 


The committee: Allan S. Haywood, chairman; Anthony W. Smith, 
executive secretary; J. William Belanger, Harry Boyer, Earl A. 
Crowder, James A. Davis, Irwin L. DeShetler, Chester Dusten, 
Joseph Fisher, Harold J. Garno, Rodney Jacobson, A. T. Jones, 
A. J. Kojetinsky and Clarence Palmer. 


INTERNATIONAL AND LATIN- 
AMERICAN AFFAIRS COMMITTEES 


The work of the International and Latin-American 
Affairs Committees is fully covered in the report of the 
International Affairs Department. 

Members of the CIO International Committee are: Jacob S. 
Potofsky, chairman; Walter P. Reuther, David J. McDonald, Allan 
S. Haywood, Emil Rieve, Joseph Beirne, Frank Rosenblum, Joseph 


Curran, L. S. Buckmaster, O. A. Knight, James B. Carey, Michael 
Quill and Michael Ross, secretary. 


Members of the CIO Latin American Affairs Committee are: Jacob 
S. Potofsky, chairman; L. S. Buckmaster, Lewis Clark, Joseph Cur- 
ran, O. A. Knight, Martin C. Kyne, David J. McDonald, Emil 
Mazey, Willard S. Townsend, R. J. Thomas and Ernst Schwarz, 
secretary. 


CIO MARITIME COMMITTEE 


For the past year, the CIO Maritime Committee has 
continued to function as the Washington arm of the 
maritime industry unions affiliated with the CIO. Our 
1952 Action Program was aimed at getting legislative 
and administrative actions for the betterment of the 
welfare of merchant seamen, shipyard workers, and 
labor in general. We report that we have had a fair 
amount of success in 1952, 


U. S. Merchant Marine 


The outbreak of the Korean War caught the U. S. 
Maritime industry in a depressed condition with only 
1162 active sea-going ships of 1000 gross tons and 
over. This fleet was rapidly expanded until it con- 
sisted of over 2000 ships in the early months of 1952. 
Almost all of the ships added to the fleet were “brought 
out of mothballs” from the U. S. National Defense 
Reserve Fleet. 

Beginning in January 1952, shipments of coal and 
grain to Europe and Asia sharply decreased. By Sep- 
tember 1, 1952, the National Shipping Authority had 
deactivated a total of 528 ships. On that date the 
U. S. Merchant Marine consisted of 1508 active ships 
of 1000 gross tons and over. Of this number 1266 
were privately-owned and operated and 243 were gov- 
ernment-owned. Most of the government-owned ships 
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are operated by private steamship lines for the car- 
riage of military cargoes. The National Defense Re- 
serve Fleet consisted of 1838 ocean-going ships. 


Maritime Employment 


The level of employment in the merchant marine 
sharply rises in national emergencies and falls in pe- 
riods of peace. 

In 1939 there was an average of 52,190 seamen sail- 
ing aboard American flag merchant ships. In World 
War II employment rose sharply to the high point in 
September 1945, when there were 168,000 American 
seamen sailing. 

The outbreak of the Korean War in June 1950 
caught the depressed industry with only 59,000 seamen 
aboard our ships. Two months after the outbreak of 
the Korean War shortages of skilled seamen became 
obvious. The CIO maritime union officials used tele- 
vision, radio, newspapers, and personal contacts to re- 
cruit those seamen who had left the industry. The 
Coast Guard issued manning waivers which permitted 
less-skilled seamen to be substituted for higher skilled 
ratings. By these methods the delays in ship sail- 
ings and the number of ships sailing shorthanded were 
kept to a minimum. 

The peak of employment in this emergency was 
reached on February 1, 1952, when 99,000 seamen were 
sailing aboard 2046 American flag merchant ships. 

The return of over 500 ships to the National De- 
fense Reserve Fleet resulted in unemployment for 
thousands of seamen. On September 1, 1952, the 
number of seamen aboard the ships shrank to 72,350. 
This is the first time that employment sharply de- 
creased within a period of national emergency. Thus 
within a seven-month period from February 1 to Sep- 
tember 1, 1952, there were 26,650 jobs lost to seamen. 
A slight upturn in employment is expected to take 
place in the next 60 days. 

During the past year the American shipbuilding in- 
dustry has continued to climb out of its post-World 
War II slump. 

At the outbreak of the Korean War there were only 
20 merchant ships of 1000 tons and over under con- 
struction in American yards. One year later in June 
1951, there were 80 ships under construction. On 
September 1, 1952, the number of ships under con- 
struction in our yards rose to 111. Of this 111 ships 
37 were for government account, 33 were tankers 
for U. S. flag operation, 25 were tankers for foreign 
flag operation, 15 were for operation on the Great 
Lakes, and 1 was a deep sea ore carrier. 
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In June 1950, employment in American shipyards 
had declined to the low figure of 42,490, of which 
20,670 were employed in ship construction and 21,820 
in ship repairing. By June 1951, employment in Amer- 
ican shipyards increased to a total of 70,140, of which 
29,514 were employed in ship construction and 40,623 
in ship repairing. This is an increase of 65 percent 
in one year. 

By June 30, 1952, shipyard employment increased 
to 98,124, of which 50,293 were employed in ship con- 
struction and 47,831 in ship repairing. 

Although the employment level in our shipbuilding 
industry has improved, it is still far below the 150,000- 
worker level which is the necessary force for private 
American yards if they are to be able to expand in an 
all-out emergency. Unfortunately, an adequate em- 
ployment level is not reached because many Amer- 
ican shipowners are having ships built in low-wage 
foreign yards. This results in rapid foreign yard ex- 
pansion while American yards operate at less than 
full capacity or are completely closed down. More- 
over, by December 1952, all except 17 of the 111 ships 
now under construction will be completed. Therefore, 
if a more realistic shipbuilding program is not in- 
itiated, the private yards will again be closed down 
by the end of 1953. 


Naval Shipyards 


Another dangerous trend in shipbuilding is the gov- 
ernment’s policy of placing shipbuilding orders in Navy 
Yards in preference to private yards. In fact, for the 
first time in history Naval shipyard employment is 
greater than that in private yards. This government 
policy is contrary to policies and best interests of the 
CIO maritime unions, as well as to the long-range in- 
terests of the national shipbuilding industry. 

A great problem confronting the U. S. shipbuilding 
industry is the government’s irrational practice of 
tightly allocating steel for the industry. At the pres- 
ent time the government is not even providing suf- 
ficient steel for the ship strapping necessary to make 
seaworthy the ships in the National Defense Reserve 
Fleet. 

In the latter part of 1951, the National Production 
Authority cut the steel allocation to American ship- 
yards by 30 percent. The immediate effect of that 
action was the suspension of work on 14 of the 35 
new Mariner cargo ships authorized by Congress. 

Our office investigated the matter and discovered 
that the government was using a fancy bookkeeping 
technique under which it was increasing carbon steel 
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shipments to foreign nations without making it ap- 
pear so. Many organizations interested in a modern 
merchant marine joined in our protest. The govern- 
ment increased the steel allocation to the shipbuild- 
ing industry and all construction was resumed. Al- 
though the committee won that particular fight we 
anticipate that we will have the same fight when- 
ever there is a shortage of steel. 

Unless the government recognizes the shipbuilding 
and ship repairing industry as a national defense in- 
dustry, steel allocations will continue to be a perma- 
nent problem to the industry. 


Seamen’s Draft Status 


For years we have been working to convince our 
government that active, bonafide, skilled merchant 
seamen should be deferred from the Armed Forces. 
It was not until ships loaded with military cargo were 
being tied up alongside the docks that General Lewis 
B. Hershey, Director of Selective Service, issued Oper- 
ation Bulletin No. 34. In this Bulletin, General Her- 
shey requested the local boards to give serious consid- 
eration to the deferment of seamen. Whenever local 
boards or state appeal boards rendered an unfavorable 
decision against a skilled seaman, General Hershey ap- 
pealed the case to the President’s Appeal Board. The 
President’s Board rendered favorable decisions in most 
of the meritorious cases. 

In May of this year, General Hershey advised us 
that he would no longer intercede in seamen’s cases in 
Washington. He based his decision on the fact that 
the government was returning approximately 500 ships 
to the Nationa] Defense Reserve Fleet. The commit- 
tee urged General Hershey not to cause the wholesale 
induction of draft-age seamen in a period which may 
be temporary. In turn, General Hershey did not re- 
scind Operation Bulletin No. 34. The result of his 
action is that local boards and state appeal boards are 
still advised to give serious consideration to the de- 
ferment of seamen. However, their decisions are final. 


Port and Vessel Security 


Tripartite Maritime Security Boards, comprised of 
Coast Guard, labor, management, and public alter- 
nates, are functioning in all major U. S. ports. The 
National Appeal Board is in Washington, D. C. The 
function of these boards is to determine the seamen 
and dockworkers who are security risks. 

All seamen must be cleared and in possession of 
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seamen’s documents validated for service aboard all 
U. S. merchant ships in this national emergency. All 
dock workers are also screened but those who fail to 
qualify for a Port Security Card are permitted to work 
on unrestricted docks. 

As of September 1, 1952, the Coast Guard had 
screened a total of 530,000 maritime workers, includ- 
ing 324,000 seamen and 205,500 dock workers. Of this 
total 2750 seamen and 1170 dock workers were origi- 
nally declared poor security risks and denied validated 
documents, but 982 seamen and 365 dock workers were 
later cleared and removed from the poor security risk 
list after appealing to the Appeal Boards. 

The Port and Vessel Security Program is under con- 
stant attack from the Communist Party and those 
maritime unions that follow its policy. Unions that 
have cast out the Soviet spies generally support the 


program. 


Maritime Legislation 


The 82nd Congress did not act on many bills which 
directly affect merchant seamen and shipyard workers. 

The so-called Long Range Bill was passed in the 
second session. This law is a slight improvement of 
sections of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936. 

Congress failed to pass a law which would provide 
full civilian rights to merchant seamen sailing aboard 
ships under General Agency Agreement. When the 
committee was sure that this bill would not be acted 
on, it drew up a bill covering that section of the full 
bill which called for the payment of unemployment 
insurance to seamen who sail on GAA ships. Congress 
failed even to bring this bill to the floor. Congress also 
failed again to pass a law which would provide intern- 
ment benefits to seamen captured in any parts of the 
world by. any enemy government in time of war. 

The “economy” bloc in Congress cut appropriations 
for presently inadequate Marine Hospitals under the 
Public Health Service. This resulted in the closing of 
some hospitals, the decrease in hospital staff, and in- 
ferior care of sick and disabled merchant seamen. 

We have been assured by friendly Congressmen that 
another attempt will be made to push the desirable 
bills through the next Congress. - 


Military Maritime Operations 


The Military Sea Transportation Service has con- 
tinued to expand its fleet of merchant ships. At the 
start of the Korean War they had a fleet of 157 ships. 
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On September 1, 1952, they had a fleet of 272 ships. 
This is a 73 percent increase. Twenty-seven of the ships 
are manned by bluejackets and 245 are manned by 
civil service, or by a combination of bluejacket and 
civil service crews. 

We have time and again proved that private steam- 
ship operations, using civilian merchant seamen, are 
most economical and efficient for deep-sea transporta- 
tion. The committee will press for Congressional hear- 
ings on the problem of military usurpation of a civilian 
industry and we are hopeful that Congress will act 
favorably in this matter. 


Action Program 


1. Establish a long-range ship replacement program 
for private yards designed to prevent bloc obsolescence 
of our merchant fleet and to retain skilled workers in 
our shipyards. 

2. Press for enactment of a law designed to prevent 
transfers of American flag vessels to foreign flags. 

3. Strive for legislation requiring that government- 
aid cargoes and passengers should wherever practical 
be carried in United States vessels. 

4. Press for legislation giving reemployment rights 
to seamen leaving shoreside jobs to return to sea dur- 
ing any national emergency. 

5. Achieve full civilian rights for seamen sailing ves- 
sels controlled by National Shipping Authority. 

6. Pass the Magnuson Bill (S. 1044) to legalize mari- 
time hiring halls, 

7. In view of shipbuilding depression in this coun- 
try, seek to ensure that U. S. shipowners place con- 
tracts in United States yards. 

8. Push a program to curtail the MSTS attempt to 
take over the American Merchant Marine. 

9. Achieve codification of shipping laws and mod- 
ernize archaic maritime laws. 

10. Press for the adoption of ILO Seafarers Conven- 
tions. 

11. Fight the Appropriations Committees’ unit limi- 
tation method of freezing operating-differential subsi- 
dies. This practice establishes a monopoly on oper- 
ating subsidies and will destroy the merchant marine 
under normal shipping conditions. 

12. Continue to block proposed governmental poli- 
cies which would scuttle the American merchant ma- 
rine. 

13. Fight for adequate hospitalization and health fa- 
cilities and services for seamen, 
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14. Continue to fight for the St. Lawrence Seaway 
project. 

15. Guard against the pouring of disproportionate 
amounts of American government funds into foreign 
shipbuilding and merchant marine industries, which 
would lead to abnormal expansion, to the detriment of 
American shipbuilding. 

16. Press for a law which would provide internment 
benefits to all seamen captured and interned in any 
part of the world by any enemy government. 

17. Strive for a liberalizing amendment to the alien 
seamen section of the Immigration and Naturalization 
Law of 1952. 

18. Convince government agencies that shipbuilding 
is an important defense industry for which adequate 
allocations of steel must be provided. 


Members of the committee: Joseph Curran, chairman; Hoyt 
Haddock, John Grogan, Herbert Daggett and William Steinberg. 


NATIONAL HOUSING COMMITTEE 


Your National Housing Committee has continued its 
efforts to assure the American people a more adequate 
supply of housing at rents and prices they can afford. 

The most persistent campaign of the real estate 
lobby has been to take advantage of the existing short- 
age of housing to raise rents from the traditional 20 
percent of family income to as high as 50 percent of 
family income. 

Your Housing Committee has been in the forefront 
of the struggle against these efforts of the real estate 
industry. At all levels, in the Congress, before the 
administrative agencies, and in the local communities, 
CIO representatives have taken the lead in the fight 
to maintain some stabilization of rents until the sup- 
ply of housing in the community has been increased to 
a level which would provide fair bargaining between 
the landlord and tenant. 

Every effort has been made to protect all segments 
of the population from the greedy real estate lobby 
whether those affected have dwelt in an area adjacent 
to a factory, military camp, or recently established 
atomic energy center. 

Shortly after Congress made provision for contin- 
uance of rent contro] and its extension to areas af- 
fected by the mobilization effort following the Korean 
attack, Housing Committee Chairman Walter Reuther 
appealed to Eric Johnston, then Economic Stabilizer, 
to extend the federal program of rent stabilization to 
expanding steel production centers, aircraft produc- 
tion centers and all atomic energy centers. In addi- 
tion, Chairman Reuther specifically urged protection 
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for the total area affected by the disastrous Kansas- 
Missouri River floods. 

Though the process of “critical” area designation 
has been slow and cumbersome until recently revised 
by the Congress, most of these areas have been brought 
under the federal rent stabilization program. Sub- 
sequently the real estate lobby succeeded in persuad- 
ing the Congress to take steps partially to terminate 
rent control instead of strengthening it. Final Con- 
gressional action required that the local governing 
body vote to request continuation of federal controls 
before September 30, 1952, or controls expired. This 
was an effort by the federal Congress to appease both 
sides but to require the local city councils to assume 
political responsibility for either inaction or a vote 
against request for extension. 


CIO Councils Lead Fight 


Throughout the United States, from Maine to Cali- 
fornia, CIO Industrial Union Councils were active in 
the leadership seeking to secure affirmative action by 
local governing bodies to request extension of the fed- 
eral rent program. From the largest city, Chicago, 
with its population of 3% million of whom 68.5 per- 
cent live in rented dwellings, down to the smallest 
size communities, CIO Industrial Union Council rep- 
resentatives and local] CIO housing committees pre- 
sented facts and figures justifying the need for con- 
tinued rent stabilization. 

Particular credit must be given to the Chicago (TIIl.) 
{Industrial Union Council, the Akron (Ohio) Indus- 
trial Union Council and the Essex-Hudson (N. J.) 
County Industrial Union Council for leadership against 
highly financed campaigns to wipe out rent control 
in those communities. 

The presentation of CIO’s representatives was based 
upon the Convention resolution adopted in New York 
November 1951. Resolve No. 1 of that resolution 
called for the strengthening of rent control laws and 
provision for decontrol only when the available supply 
of housing for low and middle income families, as meas- 
ured by the vacancy rate, is equal to 10 percent. 

This resolve was based upon standard practice of 
the real estate industry. In many communities CIO 
documentation of this fact was the turning point in 
persuading the city council to vote for continuation. 
Over 1500 governing bodies of local communities, after 
extensive hearings, debates, and studies, voted to re- 
quest the federal government to extend the federal 
rent program. This contrasts sharply with the claims 
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of those who have opposed this program as one repre- 
senting federal imposition over loca] objection. 

Few communities that failed to vote for extension 
did so by overwhelming margins. The city council of 
Detroit, whose actions were predicted two months in 
advance by the real estate industry, took its decision 
against extension by a 5 to 4 vote. Most cities that 
voted extension did so by substantial margins. San 
Francisco’s Council voted 10 to 1. Chicago’s vote was 
40 to 3. As the vote came closer to the people the 
expression in favor of the program was by higher and 
higher margins. Some communities arranged for pop- 
ular referendums. Most outstanding in this regard 
was action of the Massachusetts State Legislature, 
which arranged for a referendum in all cities and 
towns whose local governing body had not voted to 
request extension of the federal program. Here the 
vote was overwhelmingly in favor. Communities such 
as Boston, Worcester, and Holyoke, voted better than 
3 to 1 for extension. 

Most indicative of the extent of support for rent con- 
trol is the fact that 97.2 percent of the population in 
Massachusetts will continue under federal controls. 
This compares with 70 percent of renters previously 
protected who will have continuation of federal con- 
trols throughout the United States. Of the commu- 
nities with over 100,000 population, 36 cities have 
voted to continue rent control. 

As the impact of the expanding defense production 
program requires additional manpower in other cities 
suffering from a housing shortage, your committee 
will urge extension of the federal program by means 
of “critical area” designation. Your committee believes 
that the Congress should set a basis of community 
consideration for decontrol so that where an area has 
been declared “critical” decontrol shall be permitted 
only when the housing supply is increased sufficiently, 
as measured by the vacancy. rate, to provide oppor- 
tunity for choice by those seeking a roof for their 
families. 


Regulation X Ended 


In the face of the effort to curtail the volume of 
construction by imposing high requirements for down 
payment and thus freezing the average worker out 
of the housing market, the volume of housing con- 
struction for 1952 will reach approximately 1,200,000. 
This figure is 50 percent above the goal of those who 
urge the curtailment of construction, allegedly because 
of the Korean war effort. Actually their objective 
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was revealed recently when the president of the U. S. 
Savings and Loan League, Ben H. Hazen, stated: “Our 
national housing production in the next few years 
should be somewhat less than in these 3 peak years. 
It will be well for us (the mortgage banking industry) 
if 1952 is the last million unit year for a while.” He 
challenged the estimates of those who believe that the 
needs of our growing population justify continued pro- 
duction of one million homes per year. His own esti- 
mate was that the figure should be “at least 15 or 20 
percent less, more probably 25 percent less.” 

The purpose of this approach by Mr. Hazen was 
made clear in the press statement that he predicted, 
“the scarcity value of housing ... will vanish en- 
tirely and this will have an impact upon sales values.” 

Congress repudiated this whole line of reasoning 
and at the urging of the CIO National Housing Com- 
mittee and others interested in expanding production 
of homes, set a minimum goal of 1,200,000 homes. In 
order to reach this minimum goal the Congress pro- 
vided ‘that whenever the rate of production dropped 
below this figure Regulation X shall be suspended. 
Thus, CIO’s position that Regulation X was too re- 
strictive on low income families was endorsed by the 
Congress and for all practical purposes Regulation X 
has been eliminated. 


Housing for Defense Workers 


The CIO has continued its efforts to secure more 
adequate housing for workers drawn into communities 
expanding as a result of defense contracts. The De- 
fense Housing Program has not succeeded to date. As 
predicted by the CIO when Congress was considering 
this subject, most of the housing programmed under 
the Defense Housing Act has not been produced at 
rents and prices that workers can afford, or at the 
time it is most urgently needed when the workers 
migrate into communities to assist the expansion of 
defense industries. Most housing programmed under 
the Defense Housing Act (Public Law 139) has not 
even been started, much less headed toward comple- 
tion. In community after community the organized 
real estate interests have deliberately boycotted pro- 
grammed housing needed for inmigrant defense work- 
ers. One thousand units programmed in Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, on December 7, 1951, were totally ignored 
and, as of noon September 17, 1952, only one house 
had actually been started. 

Across the continent in Bridgeport, Washington, 25 
homes programmed on April 30, 1952, likewise showed 
zero starts on September 17, 1952. 
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Even in the more critically vital production center 
of San Diego, California, where 500 homes were pro- 
grammed as early as June 27, 1951, and now a total 
of 10,000 units are under program, less than 1,000 units 
have been started and only 87 have been completed. 

This record of refusal to participate in time has put 
the builders and contractors and the mortgage indus- 
try of this country in a position of hampering the ex- 
pansion of vital defense industry through selfishness 
out of future considerations, rather than the imme- 
diate and current needs of the market. The action of 
the real estate industry in this regard is even more 
difficult to understand when the lack of risk in this 
program by the industry is clearly understood. At 
the urging of the mortgage banking interests, the Con- 
gress established out of the U. S. Treasury a sec- 
ondary market for mortgages which assumes all risk 
and guarantees contractors and mortgage holders 
against the possibility of loss. In the face of this 
guarantee, the failure to fulfill the goal of programmed 
housing can only be attributed to local agreements to 
hold down the volume of permanent housing in the 
community. This objective coincides with the inter- 
ests of the large owners of existing property who have 
been advised by the Nationa] Association of Real Es- 
tate Boards that in periods of shortage rents may be 
raised to 50 percent of family income. 

Though the Defense Housing Act made provi- 
sion for direct construction of homes where private 
enterprise failed to produce them, unfortunately the 
federal housing agencies have seen fit to appease 
local real estate interests through the exclusive use of 
trailers and mobile housing. This is an extreme waste 
of federal funds as experience has shown that these 
makeshift homes will soon have to be replaced by 
more permanent structures at a further substantial 
increase in cost. The failure of this whole program 
will have to be analyzed by the Congress so that more 
adequate provision can be made in time, particularly 
for inmigrant workers in defense industries. 


CIO Housing Goal 


Since 1948 the CIO National Housing Committee has 
urged the expansion of the housing industry to pro- 
duce two million homes a year. This volume is needed 
if we are to eliminate existing slums, meet the needs of 
our expanding population and rcplace the existing in- 
ventory of housing at least at the rate of once in a hun- 
dred years. This figure is based on the following 
goals: 
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1. Construction of 850,000 homes to provide for the 
annual increase in population. 

2. Elimination of slums containing 7% million homes 
in a ten-year period. 

3. Replacement of the existing supply of non-slum 
housing over a 100-year period. 

Thus, our minimum annual rate of production of 
housing should be: 

1. 850,000 for family and population growth. 

2. 750,000 for slum elimination. 

3. 400,000 to replace out-worn homes in the exist- 
ing market. 


This goal cannot be reached under the existing pro- 
grams. The CIO has urged the Congress to enact a 
program permitting long term, low interest loans to 
families of moderate income to provide the housing 
they need for family expansion and for workers now 
forced to live in dilapidated slum dwellings which are 
unfit for human habitation. 


Public Housing Program 


The CIO National Housing Committee has sought 
to expand the program of public housing for families 
who cannot afford to pay an economic rent and obtain 
(in the existing inflated market) decent, adequate 
housing. 


Though the real estate industry has continued its 
unrelenting efforts to kill the public housing program, 
the CIO and other supporters of public housing have 
succeeded in continuing this program. Some tempo- 
rary defeats have been achieved through misrepre- 
sentation and highly financed campaigns to persuade 
local communities not to participate in the purposes 
of the Housing Act of 1949. These defeats have only 
slowed the program down, not defeated it or changed 
its direction. Each year since the attack on Korea, the 
maximum number of starts has been reduced by the 
Congress. Initial efforts to end the program each year 
have resulted in a compromise curtailment. In 1951, 
the maximum set was 50,000. In 1952 the maximum 
number of starts was cut back to 35,000 with a fur- 
ther provision that the number of units started in any 
future year shall not exceed this same figure. Out- 
standing experts in the housing field suggest a revi- 
sion of the total program to provide a minimum of 
400,000 starts a year if the job of replacing our slums 
is ever to be tackled with vigor and determination. 
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Exploitation of Veterans 


Mr. Nathan Straus, Housing Administrator under 
the Roosevelt Administration, made this concrete pro- 
posal to a housing subcommittee of the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee in Detroit June 7, 1952. 
That hearing revealed the inadequacy of present hous- 
ing legislation. Testimony at the hearing pointed out 
that the present insured mortgage program works to 
protect speculative builders but not the consumer or 
tenant. Sharp criticism was particularly made against 
exploitation of veterans who purchased homes under 
the terms of the GI Home Loan Guaranty. 

Subsequently the Committee on Veterans Affairs of 
the House of Representatives filed a scathing report 
against the abuses which permeate that program. 
Many of these shortcomings had been predicted when 
CIO urged Congress to enact the Patman bill in 1946- 
47. Millions of dollars have been taken from veter- 
ans who have thought they were protected by the fed- 
eral guaranty. 

The CIO National Housing Committee has been ac- 
tive in many communities with veterans organizations 
in aiding veterans to understand federal law in their 
efforts to secure a better home. In some cases assist- 
ance has been given organizational] efforts to purchase 
projects built as war housing in World War II. The 
most recent purchase was by the Pennypack Woods 
Mutual Home Ownership Association, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, which has purchased a 1000-home proj- 
ect built at the urging of the Philadelphia Industrial 
Union Council, CIO. 


Discrimination in Housing 


Most difficult have been efforts to secure equal treat- 
ment for members of minority races in their efforts to 
secure adequate housing. The Supreme Court’s deci- 
sion barring enforcement of racial covenants has been 
of great benefit, particularly to Negroes in most of 
our larger cities. Opportunity to secure a home by 
members of all races is less and less restricted by geo- 
graphical boundaries, and more and more is dependent 
upon the ability to finance the individual home. 

In order to meet this problem, the CIO National 
Housing Committee, in conjunction with the CIO Com- 
mittee to Abolish Discrimination, has joined in the 
activities of the National Committee Against Discrim- 
ination in Housing. This organization is working to- 
ward the elimination of discriminatory practices 
throughout the housing industry and in local prac- 
tices. A temporary major defeat in this regard has 
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been the establishment of a discriminatory new town 
in Bucks County, Pennsylvania, in connection with the 
establishment of the Fairless Steel Works in that area. 
Your committee is striving to break down the dis- 
criminatory pattern which has been established in 
this community. 

At the suggestion of your National Housing Com- 
mittee chairman, Walter Reuther, the European Re- 
gional Organization of the ICFTU convened a series 
of meetings to formulate and establish a program to 
aid in the rebuilding of an adequate supply for work- 
ers’ housing in war devastated Europe. Through co- 
operation with the CIO International Affairs Depart- 
ment, the CIO European Office in Paris, the staff of 
the CIO National Housing Committee participated in 
planning and setting up this housing activity in ERO- 
ICFTU. 

Out of conferences of experts held in Brussels and 
London and the West European-wide conference and 
exhibit in Paris has come a series of proposals pro- 
viding practical schemes for expansion of residential 
construction to be available to workers in important 
sections of the continent. Particularly hopeful is the 
proposal made at the Paris conference for the estab- 
lishment of a European-wide financial center to pro- 
vide funds for increased housing. 


The committee: Walter Reuther, chairman; L. S. Buckmaster, 
Lewis Clark, A. F. Hartung, Joseph Fisher, David J. McDonald, 
J. J. Moran, Burl Phares, Jacob Potofsky, Michael Quill, Emil 
Rieve, Sam H. Scott, William Snoots, Willard Townsend, and Leo 
Goodman, secretary and director. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT 
to the 
REPORT OF PRESIDENT PHILIP MURRAY 


SECRETARY CAREY: Mr. Chairman, at the meeting of the Executive 
Board your Executive Officers, Executive Vice-President Allan S. Haywood, 
and Secretary-Treasurer James B. Carey were instructed to prepare a supple- 
mental Report to the Report of President Philip Murray of the work of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations for the ensuing year. Our Board 
unanimously instructed your Executive Officers to prepare the report in 
behalf of the Executive Officers and Vice-Presidents and to have it include 
a suitable memorial to Philip Murray. 

There will be a special order of business on Wednesday afternoon at 
2:00 p.m., a session of the convention dedicated to the memory of Philip 
Murray. 

I now ask in behalf of Executive Vice President Allan S. Haywood and 
myself that the Acting President of the United Steelworkers present in behalf 
of your officers the supplemental report. Acting President of the Steelworkers, 
David J. McDonald. 


DELEGATE DAVID J. McDONALD (Steelworkers): Mr. Chairman 
and delegates of this Fourteenth Constitutional Convention of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, for ten years I have been privileged to stand 
upon various convention platforms and summarize the report of Philip 
Murray. Today I am privileged, but at the same time most saddened, to 
present the Executive Officers’ Report about Phil Murray. 

We prepared this report with a heavy heart. The death of Philip 
Murray on November 9, 1952, robbed America of an outstanding citizen and 
our organization of its great leader. 

The contributions which Philip Murray made to the CIO are known 
by all of us; but each officer of our organization and of our affiliated unions 
knows of special contributions and services by Philip Murray to our cause. 
His leadership was manifested not only in the development of solutions to big 
problems but his advice and guidance were instrumental in helping us solve 
the myriad small problems that the CIO and its affiliated unions are con- 
fronted with during each day. 

It is clear that the special position which Philip Murray held in our 
minds and hearts can never be filled. 

The future will bring us new leaders as well as new problems. We shall 
endeavor to meet the issues of the future with as much wisdom as We can 
muster and with constant concern for the welfare of our organization, its 
millions of members and the even larger group of American citizens outside 
our ranks who look to the CIO to carry on a militant struggle for the attain- 
ment of the people’s objectives. 

In the tradition of Philip Murray, we will best be able to serve our 
people and the nation. 

In the tradition of Philip Murray, we will best be able to strengthen 
democratic unionism, democracy in America and the strength of a free world 
which craves peace, stability and economic progress. To these goals, we 
solemnly pledge ourselves. 

Philip Murray was born on May 25, 1886, in Blantyre, Scotland, the son 
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of a coal miner who first instilled in Philip Murray that deep belief in trade 
unionism which he carried throughout his entire life. 

The Murray family came to America almost fifty years ago—to be 
exact, on Christmas day 1902, and soon settled down in the coal mining 
town of Irwin, Pennsylvania, near Pittsburgh. 

Phil Murray worked in the mines by day and studied at night. Even as 
a boy, he showed his belief in the union, and before two years had passed, he 
had demonstrated such talents of leadership that he was elected President of 
his local in the United Mine Workers. Eight years later, in 1912, Philip 
Murray was elected to the Executive Board of the United Mine Workers. In 
another eight years, 1920, he was elected Vice-President of that organization. 

Philip Murray played an extremely active role in the creation of the 
CIO at Atlantic City, New Jersey, in 1935, and it was not unexpected that he 
was chosen chairman of the Steel Workers Organizing Committee early 
in 1936. 

That position was a challenge. Steel had never before been successfully 
organized. The leaders of the industry were agressively anti-union. They 
threatened the CIO and they solemnly pledged that the union would never be 
recognized even if it succeeded in enrolling a majority of the workers of this 
basic industry. But steel was organized under Philip Murray’s leadership 
and the companies did recognize the union—some, voluntarily, some only 
after long strikes and legal proceedings. 

The United Steelworkers of America—formed in 1942 as a successor to 
the Steel Workers Organizing Committee—chose Philip Murray unanimously 
as its President and he held that great and responsible office until his death 
this year. The imprint of Philip Murray is deeply engraved on the great 
organization. 

When the CIO held its first Constitutional Convention in the city of 
Pittsburgh in November 1938, Philip Murray, along with the late Sidney 
Hillman, was unanimously elected a Vice-President. Philip Murray was 
nominated for that post by another outstanding trade unionist, the late 
beloved Van A. Bittner, who said of Philip Murray: 

“No man in America has done more in labor negotiations with 
employers for the benefit of those whom he had the honor to represent 
than this man. He is not only a great trade union leader, he is a loyal 
friend, an able counselor and one of God’s real noblemen.” 


And Philip Murray, speaking after his election as Vice-President of 
the CIO, replied, characteristically: 


“I know of no instrument that has been created within my lifetime 
that has rendered more service to the people of the United States of 
America than this great institution, the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. 

“Unions are created to make living conditions just a little better 
than they were before they were created, and the union that does not 
manifest that kind of interest in human beings cannot endure, it can- 
not live. 

“But this union, the Congress of Industrial Organizations, is destined 
to live, is destined to prosper, is destined to grow in strength and 
influence, not only in the affairs of industry and finance, but in the 
affairs of government as well.” 
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Two years later, the CIO was faced with a major crisis. Its first presi- 
dent, John L. Lewis, declined to run for re-election following his endorse- 
ment of the unsuccessful Republican candidate for President of the United 
States in the 1940 elections. It was natural that the CIO Convention in 1940 
turned to Philip Murray as the man best fitted to carry on the work of the 
CIO, to stabilize its administration, and to expand its influence for good in 
America. 

The retiring President of the CIO, John L. Lewis, described Philip 
Murray, in the course of nominating him to the Presidency of the CIO, in 
these words: 

“I do not know how any one man could contribute more. Splendidly 
equipped with every natural and inherent talent, a gentleman at all 
times, considerate of the feelings of all those with whom he comes in 
contact, a scholar, a profound student of economics, a natural leader, an 
administrator, a family man, and a God-fearing man. I give to the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations in its convention assembled here 
today as a candidate for its distinguished office of president the name 
of its Vice-President, a member of the United Mine Workers of America, 
and my own friend, Philip Murray.” 


Vice-President Sidney Hillman, in seconding that nomination, remarked 
prophetically: 

“But even more than that, at this period, when so much depends on 
organization of labor and the leadership of labor as to the future, not 
merely of labor itself, but of the nation and civilization, I know that in 
Philip Murray we are giving not merely the leadership to my movement, 
but we are putting him at the service of the nation.” 


Philip Murray lived up in every respect to the predictions of those who 
were his friends and remain his friends, and of those who were his friends 
and later turned upon him for reasons never clearly expressed. 

From a state of near-bankruptcy, Philip Murray built the CIO into an 
efficient administrative organization. When America was plunged into war, 
Philip Murray led the mobilization of the resources, the talent and the initia- 
tive of the CIO, its unions and its members to help the United States defeat its 
enemies. Men of varied political complexion from every walk of life came 
to recognize that labor and primarily the CIO, under Philip Murray’s 
leadership, played a tremendous role in our nation’s victory. 

But the peace for which the world was waiting and which proved to be 
of such short duration, brought little peace to the CIO and its great President. 
In the months immediately after the end of hostilities, there were great 
economic battles to be waged with the barons of industry who hoped once 
again to relegate organized labor in America to a secondary position and to 
depress the living standards of the people. Philip Murray was a tower of 
strength in those days of bitter economic dispute and he led our organization 
to victory over the most intense anti-labor attack in recent years. When 
industry turned to the legislative branch of government to carry on the attack 
that failed to win on the picket lines, Philip Murray threw all of his strength 
into the fight against the vicious Taft-Hartley Act; and to his dying day, he 
breathed fiery opposition to that ill-conceived piece of legislation. The even- 
tual repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act will be one more memorial to the heritage 
of our great leader, Philip Murray. 
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As the cold war between the free world and the communist dictator world 
began to develop, the CIO, under Philip Murray's leadership, successfully 
handled its most difficult internal problem—that of communist infiltration into 
the leadership of a number of unions. Philip Murray tried desperately to 
reduce to a minimum the success of the communist infiltrators. When he felt 
that the influence of the Communist Party had been brought to an irreducible 
minimum in the leadership of a few of our affiliated organizations, he led the 
successful drive to expel those organizations from the ranks of free trade 
unionism. It was a successful move and as a result of his leadership, the in- 
fluence of the communists in American labor was still further reduced, and 
at the same time, the number of workers remaining under communist leader- 
ship was far lower than it had been just a few years before. 

With the CIO purged of subversive influences, the stage was set for our 
organization and its affiliated unions to play an even greater role in American 
life. Our Unions made significant contributions to the welfare of Americans 
through the development of pension and welfare programs; wages were 
brought to new high levels and renewed attacks on discrimination and in- 
tolerance were led by our President. 

When he went to his ultimate reward, Philip Murray had not com- 
pleted his life’s work; but his objectives were so broad, his humanitarianism 
so fundamental, that Philip Murray’s life work will never be finished so long 
as there is exploitation in the world, so long as discrimination remains in any 
form, so long as mankind fails to live by the words of the Golden Rule. 

We in the CIO must constantly strive for the objectives to which 
Philip Murray devoted his life. 

And as we carry on, we will do well to recall the words of Philip Murray 
on the subject of human freedom: 


“Freedom is a matter of the human spirit, for man under God 
always chooses freedom. Freedom is a matter of institutions, which 
must serve, not repress, the thoughts and activities of human beings. 
Freedom is a matter of striving for those conditions which will permit 
the wise and evolutionary development of mankind’s effort to produce a 
better life on this globe we inhabit. 

“Sometimes, freedom—or the symbols of freedom—become perverted 
by men of evil intent. 

“The communists and the fascists suppress freedom, in order to 
bring all power to the state they control. With that totalitarian power, 
they exploit their fellow men and corrupt our dreams and aspirations 
for a better life. 

“Reactionary forces—sometimes sinister, some merely shortsighted— 
pervert freedom in other ways. Falsely, unwisely, they strive to encase 
freedom in a golden tomb, where it may be viewed only on special occa- 
sions, while on other days the rank and file of men and women are 
denied all access to it. 

“These shortsighted men would try to convince us that any effort by 
voluntary or cooperative organizations, or by our government to improve 
the welfare of the people is dangerous to our freedoms. 

“The men and women of our American democratic trade unions know 
that government is, and should be, the friend of the people; they know 
that responsive government cannot blind itself to the always-changing 
social and economic needs of the population. 
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“Social security, decent housing, better medical care, protection of 
minority rights, conservation of our resources—these are and must be 
the concern of freedom-loving people and their governments.” 


The untimely death of President Philip Murray brought grief to all 
of us. 

On November 9, the day of Philip Murray’s death in San Francisco, 
Secretary-Treasurer James B. Carey and Executive Vice-President Allan S. 
Haywood, acting on behalf of the CIO’s Executive Board, issued the following 
statement: 

“The passing of Philip Murray is a matter of deepest grief to the 
officers and members of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. During 
a half century of devoted service, he gave the American trade union 
movement a new measure of social responsibility and devotion to the 
cause of democracy. 

“Philip Murray was elected to the presidency of the CIO in a period 
of crisis. He gave us dignity and strength, and he brought stability 
and confidence that the CIO would play a permanent role in building a 
better America. Not only in America but wherever the cause of freedom 
is treasured, the name of Philip Murray was held in admiration and 
respect. 

“Obviously, we in the CIO can never forget this service to our 
cause, nor the statesmanlike quality of his leadership.” 


After consultation with various of the officers of the CIO, Secretary- 
Treasurer Carey announced that the meeting of the CIO Vice-Presidents, 
which had been scheduled for November 11 in Los Angeles, would be held on 
Wednesday, November 12, at the William Penn Hotel in Pittsburgh, and that 
the meeting of the Executive Board of the CIO, scheduled for November 12 
in Los Angeles, would be held, instead, on Friday, November 14, at the 
William Penn Hotel in Pittsburgh. 

In accordance with this announcement, the Executive Officers and Vice- 
Presidents of the CIO met at the William Penn Hotel on November 12. Our 
meeting was brief and limited, out of respect to Philip Murray, to nesessary 
arrangements for the CIO Convention. It was recommended by the Executive 
Officers and Vice-Presidents to the Executive Board that the Executive 
Board reconvene in Atlantic City, New Jersey, on November 29 and that the 
14th Constitutional Convention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
be held at the Hotel Chelsea in Atlantic City, opening December 1. 

The Executive Board of the CIO, convening at the William Penn Hotel 
on November 14, the day after the funeral of our beloved President, also met 
briefly. The recommendations of the Executive Officers and Vice-Presidents 
were accepted by unanimous vote. 


The Executive Board also adopted a statement, which follows: 


Philip Murray, our leader is gone. 

His death has left a void in our ranks that we can never fill. During all 
the years ahead, we will remember that man, with his simple dignity, his 
warm heart, his penetrating intelligence. 

Ours was a great privilege—to have been associated with Philip Murray 
during nearly two decades in the development of modern trade unionism in 
America. The CIO will always bear the imprint of Philip Murray, for his 
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principles, his belief in man and God, are woven deep into the fabric of our 
unions and our lives. 

Without his leadership and guidance, his patience and tolerance, the CIO 
could never have survived these dozen years of stress and turbulence, of war 
and peace. 

We loved this great man. We worked with him, in a common cause— 
for the advance of labor, for the advance of democracy in our America, for 
peace throughout the world. 

It is not for us to appraise his place in the history of our nation. That 
task we leave to the historians and the social scientists—yet, we can predict 
their decisions in the years ahead. 

But we bear witness to his abiding faith in his fellow men and women, 
to his concern for their welfare, to his constant endeavor to insure that 
their unions and their government should be their servants, not their masters. 

The working people of America knew him as their friend. In great 
industries and tiny shops, in big cities and small towns, in offices and on the 
high seas, the people instinctively recognized in Philip Murray a man who 
expressed their hopes and aspirations, their angers and fears, their belief 
that what had gone before was a prelude to brighter years ahead. 

Philip Murray fought their battles—on the picket line, at the collective 
bargaining table, and in the halls of government. Yet, he was as respected 
by his adversaries as he was loved by his people, because Philip Murray 
believed in fairness. He believed in the sanctity of contracts not merely 
between employer and union, but between men. His code was strict, but 
because he lived by it, he inspired the best in other men. 

Philip Murray was a leader, and he regarded leadership not as a 
privilege but as a responsibility, a sacred trust. 

As we of the Congress of Industrial Organizations grope for a return 
to our daily work, the inspiration of Philip Murray will always be with us. 
For us, for all Americans, he placed in clear focus the perspective of a 
better, more prosperous, more dignified life. But while he looked to the 
future with insight and clear vision, Philip Murray lived in the present— 
conscious of our daily problems, concerned less about theories than about the 
problems of humanity. The rug on the parlor floor, the picture on the wall, 
the music in the home—these he knew the people wanted and he spent a 
lifetime helping them achieve. 

America can be thankful that it opened its arms to this young Scot 
boy, that it gave him inspiration, and that its democracy proved fertile soil 
for his ideals, his courage and his belief in its working men and women. 


* * * 


The Board heard touching eulogies to the memory of our late President 
which were delivered by President Jacob S. Potofsky of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America; Executive Vice-President Allan S. Haywood; 
President Walter P. Reuther of the United Automobile Workers; Secretary- 
Treasurer James B. Carey of the CIO, and David J. McDonald, Acting Presi- 
dent of the United Steelworkers. . 

The Executive Board also gave its unanimous approval to a proposal by 
President Emil Rieve of the Textile Workers Union of America, that a 
Committee of CIO officers be established to make recommendations for a type 
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of “living memorial” to the memory of Philip Murray. That resolution was 
unanimously adopted and Executive Vice-President Haywood named the 
following officers to serve on the Committee: 

President Emi] Rieve of the Textile Workers Union of America, chair- 
man; President Jacob S. Potofsky of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America; President Walter P. Reuther of the United Automobile Workers; 
President Joseph Curran of the National Maritime Union; Secretary-Treasurer 
David J. McDonald of the United Steelworkers of America; Secretary- 
Treasurer James B. Carey and Executive Vice-President Allan S. Haywood. 

The 14th Constitutional Convention at Atlantic City on December 1 is 
faced with a tremendous responsibility. The delegates must elect a successor 
to the Presidency and they must take action on the great problems facing 
labor and America, as outlined in the Report prepared by our late President 
for consideration by the delegates. 

In meeting those problems, we pledge ourselves to carry on the work 
and the spirit of President Murray’s contribution. 

We pledge ourselves to work unitedly for the great purposes for which 
the CIO was founded—to organize the unorganized, to improve the democratic 
processes and—in the words of the Preamble of our CIO Constitution: “We 
are dedicated to the responsibility for furthering economic opportunity, 
religious freedom and political participation.” 

As we take up the work of these deliberations, the words of President 
Murray, in his final Report, will loom large in our minds: 

“American labor must always look to the future with imagination, with 
faith in our destiny as a nation, with constant determination to push out the 
boundaries of our material well-being, our security as individuals and as a 
nation. We have faith in the ability of man to control, for peaceful and 
constructive objectives, the destinies of this world we inhabit. 

“In a nation so abounding in natural resources and in technical knowledge, 
we should be able to devise plans and projects that will bring the benefits of 
our society to those large groups at the bottom of the economic ladder to 
whom the bright sun of general prosperity is still as far distant as the 
daylight seen from the bottom of a mine shaft. We should be able, by 
general agreement, to provide that necessary security against the hazards of 
illness, of old age, disability, of unemployment which dominate the lives 
and thoughts of so many citizens.” 

ALLAN S. HAYWOOD 
Executive Vice-President 


JAMES B. CAREY 
Secretary-Treasurer 


VICE PRESIDENTS 
Joseph A. Beirne 
L. S. Buckmaster 
Joseph Curran 
O. A. Knight 
Michael Quill 
Walter P. Reuther 
Emil Rieve 
Frank Rosenblum 
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Mr. Chairman, I move that this report be referred to the Committee on 
Officers’ Reports. 


VICE-PRESIDENT RIEVE: Mr. Chairman, in spite of the motion by 
Acting President McDonald this is not a customary report. Customary 
officers reports are referred to the Committee on Officers’ Reports. This is a 
special report, dealing primarily with the passing of our beloved President. 
If there is no objection on the part of the convention we will act on the report 
now. I believe there is nothing that need be added to the report. The report 
speaks for itself. 

If there is no objection, all those in favor of adopting this supplementary 
and special report will give their consent by rising. 

The report was unanimously adopted by the convention. 


SECRETARY CAREY: Mr. Chairman, in behalf of the officers and 
delegates, I wish to acknowledge very gratefully the singing of our National 
Anthem by Miss Ethel Rider, and to say a word in appreciation for our dear 
friend Father Sharkey, coming to our convention at its beginning, and so 
appropriately starting us out well; and to thank the Committee on Escort for 
Father Sharkey. 

I call to the attention of the delegates the following announcement: 
In behalf of the officers, the Escort Committee to receive Secretary of 
Labor, Maurice Tobin comprises: 

O, A. KNIGHT, Oil—Chairman 
DAVID J. McDONALD, Steel 

L. S. BUCKMASTER, Rubber 
JOSEPH CURRAN, NMU 

ALLAN S. HAYWOOD, CIO 
WALTER REUTHER, UAW 

EMIL RIEVE, Textile 

FRANK ROSENBLUM, ACWA 
JOSEPH BEIRNE, CWA 
MICHAEL QUILL, Transport 
WILLIAM BELANGER, Mass. IUC 
JOHN CALLAHAN, IUE 

FRANK CARMICHAEL, Reg. Dir., Mass. 


SECRETARY CAREY: At this time the rules of the convention call for 
the Officers’ Report Committee. The Chairman of the committee is Vice- 
President O. A. Knight; L. S. Buckmaster is Secretary of the committee. 


CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: I, too, want to say that I appreciate the 
words given here to us this morning by Father Sharkey. They were very 
timely. 

I now recognize the Chairman of the Committee on Officers’ Reports. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON OFFICERS’ REPORT 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN KNIGHT: Mr. Chairman and delegates, I 
wish to advise that the Committee on Officers’ Report in preparing its report 
has taken into consideration the annual report as submitted by President 
Murray and in addition the supplemental report of the Executive Officers and 
Vice-Presidents. A detailed study of both of these documents has been made 
by the committee, and the committee wishes to submit the following report: 
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Your committee on Officers’ Report believes that it is particularly fortu- 
nate and fitting that one of the last major acts in the life of Philip Murray 
was the writing of his annual report to the CIO Convention. 

As mortal men, incapable of fully understanding the workings of Divine 
Providence, we cannot help but feel that the Book of Life of Philip Murray 
was closed too soon. But even so, we may take some consolation from the 
fact that the book was closed at the end of a chapter. 

That chapter was the historic year between our last convention in 1951 
and the unhappy day, almost exactly a year later, when President Murray 
passed on. During that year President Murray guided us through difficult 
times, and we made progress. As that year neared its end, President Murray, 
presumably unaware that he would be called away from this earth within the 
month, wrote for us a report on his stewardship during the year. 

We thank God for these final words from President Murray. We feel 
that we have before us his very last thoughts, his final wise advice, and last 
predictions of things to come. 

President Murray wrote his report before the National Election, in which 
our favorite candidate fared poorly. Yet the advice that he left us is equally 
applicable as it would have been had the election gone the other way. 

In the general section of his report, President Murray made two prin- 
cipal observations: 

First, that the nation faces a grave danger of economic recession unless 
positive effort is taken by business and government to correct internal 
weaknesses in the nation’s economy. 

Second, that regardless of what sort of administration sits in Washing- 
ton, he was confident that the march of trade unionism will carry forward. 

In his final report, President Murray handed us a clearly defined duty 

. a duty to see that the weaknesses of our economy are corrected and to 
see that the trade union movement does march forward. 

President Murray indicated optimism over the country’s long-run eco- 
nomic prospects, and he predicted further expansion of the American standard 
of living, security and human rights during the next two decades. He warned 
against the short-run economic recession. 

President Murray reiterated organized labor’s belief in the benefits of 
the nation’s traditional high wage policy. 

President Murray’s report is in three sections. The first is his personal 
report, in which he takes up item by item the problems facing the nation, 
the philosophy of trade unionism as a whole and CIO in particular, and 
recommendations for the building of a brighter future. 

The second section reports in considerable detail the work of each depart- 
ment in CIO’s staff. 

The third section reports comprehensively on the work of CIO standing 
committees. 

Altogether, this report contains about 75,000 well chosen words. It is a 
comprehensive study not only of a year’s activities but also of the many 
problems facing our organization and our world. 

It is the belief of your Committee on Officers’ Report that it would be 
presumptuous of us to attempt to analyze and summarize the content of this 
report. The subject matter is too broad to be studied adequately in a short 
period of time. And already the report is written with care and with well- 
chosen words. The members of this committee cannot presume to further 
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condense the subject matter nor to present to this convention a report more 
readable than the original report. 

The proper function of your committee is to analyze the report of the 
officers and determine if such report constitutes an adequate accounting of the 
officers’ stewardship of the affairs of CIO for the past year. We have studied 
the report with this function in mind. After such study, we are of the 
unanimous opinion that the annual report presented to us does constitute an 
adequate accounting. We are of the opinion that the report goes further than 
to give an adequate accounting; it also gives us guideposts, advice and in- 
spiration to be followed in the future. 

We therefore recommend that this convention accept the Report of Presi- 
dent Philip Murray, with profound thanks and appreciation for this, his final 
gift to us. : 

We recommend that the report, in accordance with past practices, be 
printed in full in the convention proceedings. 

We have one final recommendation to make: that recommendation is that 
each delegate to this convention read this report carefully and that he then 
place it in a convenient place on his desk or in his home so that he may re-read 
it carefully from time to time and use it as a reference book as he goes about 
his duties in the future. 

In closing your committee wishes to quote two paragraphs from Philip 
Murray’s final message to us. These two paragraphs must serve as inspira- 
tion and guidance to us. They must give us courage to meet the problems 
of the future. 

We quote from the first page of the report: 

“American labor must always look to the future with imagination, with 
faith in our destiny as a nation, with constant determination to push out the 
boundaries of our material well-being, our security as individuals and as a 
nation. We have faith in the ability of man to control for peaceful and con- 
structive objectives, the destinies of the world we inhabit.” 

And three paragraphs later we find these words: 

“During the next two decades, we have it in our power to expand still 
further the American standard of living, our security, and our defense of 
human dignity to extents which we cannot yet imagine are possible. We can 
do so if we meet the future with confidence and with the intelligent application 
of intelligent policies.” 

With these parting words from our revered leader, Philip Murray, your 
committee concludes this section of its Report. 

The Executive Officers and the Vice-Presidents have submitted a Supple- 
mental Report covering the period from the death of President Murray to the 
opening date of this convention. This Supplemenal Report outlines the 
necessary actions taken by the Officers and the Executive Board with respect 
to re-scheduling this convention and for the establishment of an appropriate 
living memorial for Philip Murray. 

Your committee commends them for the manner in which they have met 
this most difficult situation. 

O. A. KNIGHT, Chairman G. R. HATHAWAY WALTER HARRIS 


L. S. BUCKMASTER, THOMAS STARLING ALEX BAIL 
Secretary AUGUST SCHOLLE EARL DISSELHORST 

JAMES THIMMES SAM H. SCOTT EUGENE FRAZIER 

CHESTER C, DUSTEN A. T. JONES JOHN RIFFE 
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COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN KNIGHT: Mr. Chairman, that concludes 
the report and I move the adoption of the report. 

The motion was seconded and carried unanimously, and the com- 
mittee was discharged with the thanks of the convention. 


SECRETARY CAREY: The convention this afternoon will meet at 
2:00 p.m. and there will be a partial report of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions. Secretary of Labor Tobin will address the convention a few minutes 
after we convene at 2:00 p.m. 


(At 11:25 o’clock, a.m., the rules of the convention were suspended 
and the convention adjourned until 2:00 o’clock p.m.) 


FIRST DAY—MONDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


December 1, 1952 


The convention was called to order by Executive Vice-President Hay- 
wood at 2:10 p.m. 


CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: At this moment there is being distributed 
to you some packages of dates, and they are packed by Local Industrial 
Union 78 of the CIO, that proudly call themselves the fruit tramps in 
Arizona and California, all belonging to and a part of a union with a union 
shop contract and a darned good one. And here is the president of that 
local industrial union for a few remarks. 


DELEGATE JAMES W. SMITH (LIU 78-CIO): Brother Chairman, 
the dates you see came from our organization, Local 78 CIO-LIU. We have 
just completed and signed a contract on September 22nd which includes a 
raise of 20 cents an hour, retroactive to the beginning of the season, and 
including a union security clause for these people, the first and only con- 
tract of its kind for the entire area. It is an anti-union district. These dates 
came from Valley Date, and there have been several thousands dollars retro- 
active pay to the employees of LIU, consisting of 450 workers on this one 
shed. At the present time we are petitioning for 11 more sheds in this area. 


CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: These dates are presented to you through 
the courtesy of Valley Date Company of Indio, California, who have the 
first union shop contract in the Coachella Valley in California. 

Likewise Valley Date Company has the first union contract ever nego- 
tiated in the date industry. 

CIO’s United Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Workers Local Industrial Union 
No. 78 is proud to cooperate with Valley Date in treating the CIO delegates 
to these dates. 

Will the delegates now be seated. The convention picture will be taken, 
and in a few moments the Honorable Secretary of Labor, Maurice Tobin, will 
be with us. 


(At this time the official convention picture was taken.) 


CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: We are particularly honored this afternoon 
in having with us a dear friend of ours—not old in years, like I am, he be- 
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longs to the youth movement, but a man who has, been with us for quite a 
few years in several capacities. He served his city with honor and distinction, 
the City of Boston as its Mayor. He served the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts with the same distinction and rendered invaluable service to the com- 
mon man and woman of that great state. 

I had a cali one night late, in Washington, D. C., when our beloved 
President was away and Jim Carey, our Secretary, was away. We received 
quite a few calls from people over at the White House. The call was to my 
room in the hotel in Washington suggesting various names the CIO might 
approve to fill the important position of Secretary of Labor-in the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet. We rejected several of the overtures, we couldn’t approve 
them. And past the hour of midnight there came through the name of this 
distinguished guest, and we readily approved that name with enthusiasm. 
At the time he was a prospective candidate for the governorship of his own 
state again. He came to Washington, finally withdrew from the race for 
governor — and he undoubtedly could have been elected to that position — 
and at our beseeching, not of the AFL, he chose to take on this position of 
Secretary of Labor. 

He is one of those who came from what is known down in Boston as the 
south side of the track. He came from humble parentage and he has never 
forgotten where he came from. As Secretary of Labor under our great 
President, Harry S. Truman, he has rendered yoeman service. He is that 
kind of a democrat that believes in a real, true Democratic party and stands 
for all the things contained in the New Deal and in the Fair Deal. Beside 
rendering his party great service, he has rendered his nation great service, 
and we are proud to have been associated with him. I know our beloved 
President was particularly proud of him. He has addressed a number of our 
conventions. This probably will be his last for the time being as Secretary of 
Labor, but it won’t be the last time that he will be with us because he is with 
us in heart and soul. 

I present to you a great, distinguished American, Secretary of Labor 
Maurice Tobin. 


HONORABLE MAURICE J. TOBIN 
Secretary of Labor 


This is my last major address as Secretary of Labor; and I’m honored to 
have my friends of the CIO for an audience. 

This is the seventh time I have come before you. I spoke to you first 
as Mayor of Boston; then as a private citizen and former Governor; then 
four times as Secretary of Labor. 

Today I come to you in no official capacity. Although I am proud of the 
position I hold and the administration I have served, I prefer to speak to 
you today simply as a friend. I have shared in your joys and your triumphs. 
I come to you today to share in your grief. 

There have been a great many tributes to Philip Murray. They have 
been well intended; and they have come, in many cases, from the heart. 
Some of them have penetrated with deep insight into the sources of his 
greatness. 

Yet, for those of us who knew him intimately, there can be no adequate 
tribute. Phil Murray was not a man who could be measured or summarized. 
It is not enough to catalogue his achievements. It is not enough to recount 
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his deeds. These things are important, but they are things separate and 
apart from the man himself. 

The important thing about Phil Murray was not only what he did, but 
what he was. The important thing is Phi] Murray himself—his smile, his 
kindliness, his patience, his humor, his tolerance, his great human under- 
standing, his humanity, his wisdom. 

His deeds, which are his monuments, will live on after him; but they are 
small consolation to those of us who knew the warmth of his personality 
and the beauty of his spirit. The student, a hundred years from now, will 
read of the coal miner’s son who rose to greatness in a dark and turbu- 
lent hour in our nation’s history; but he will never hear his voice, never 
see his smile, never really know the man we loved. 

There are no words to keep these things alive; and I will not attempt 
a tribute here this afernoon. All I can say is “God bless you, Phil—and 
may we be worthy of your example.” 

Since this is my last major speech as Secretary of Labor, I want to 
take the opportunity to say some things that I may not have the opportunity 
to say to you again. 

I say these things with a full confidence that our friendship has not 
been weakened by the changing tide of political fortune. I know that is not 
the case. 

We have stood together in the bright sunshine of victory. I know that 
we will not break ranks under the dark cloud of defeat. 

The goals we shared, the ideals we cherished, the great work we carried 
on together are just as vital and meaningful today as they ever were. 

And we’re going to go on fighting for them just as hard as we ever 
did, and I hope a whole lot harder. We are not going to abandon our cause. 
We are not going to abandon the heritage of American progress. 

This is a time for soul-searching rather than for speechmaking, but there 
are first of all some things about the election that must be set straight. 

To begin with, Dwight D. Eisenhower is the new President of the United 
States. And we must unite behind him and support him as the leader of 
our country. 

Eisenhower is the man the majority wanted; and he is the President of 
all of us, Democrats and Republicans alike. Whether his election was a 
mistake, only time and his performance during the next four years can 
demonstrate. But if it was a mistake, it is the kind of mistake a free people 
under a democratic government have the right to make. If it was a mistake, 
it is a mistake a free people under a democratic government have the power 
to correct in the next election. 

Meanwhile, let us pledge him our full support. Let us look forward to 
his administration hopefully and with open minds. We must judge him, 
not by our apprehensions, but by his own deeds. There is no more patriotic 
group in America than the men and women of the American labor movement. 
I know they will continue to cooperate with our government in time of 
peril, just as they have always done in the past. 

A great many people have attempted to analyze what the Eisenhower 
victory means. 

It’s important to know that; but it’s just as important to be clear on 
what that victory does not mean. 
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It does not mean a mandate to tear down the great edifice of social reform 
that was built up under the New Deal and the Fair Deal. 

It does not mean a mandate to abandon our policy of standing up to 
the Communists and building the strength of the free world to keep them 
from advancing. 

It does not mean that farmers want an end of price supports or that 
workers and their employers want an end to collective bargaining. 

It does not mean that the aged and the unemployed and the sick are to 
be neglected. 

It does not mean that the American people want any substantial segment 
of them to change their direction and go back to 1929. 

Eisenhower was elected by an avalanche of votes; but there was no 
avalanche for the Republican Party. The fight for Congress was one of 
the closest in American history. 

In the House, 212 Democrats were elected, despite the avalanche at the 
top of the ticket. The Republicans contro] the House by only 9 members. 

The Senate is in Republican hands by one vote; and three of the worst 
isolationists in the Republican Party were defeated. 

In the entire history of presidential elections it has never occurred before 
that a man would win completely and not carry his party with him over- 
whelmingly into power in both Houses of Congress. 

There was no avalanche for the Republican Party. This was no repudia- 
tion of the New Deal and the Fair Deal. This was an avalanche for a military 
hero, who promised not to destroy, but to carry on the accomplishments of 
the last 20 years. 

And let me remind you of one thing more. There were still 27 million 
Americans who voted for Adlai Stevenson. That’s more than voted for for- 
mer President Roosevelt in 1944 and more than voted for President Tru- 
man in 1948. 

So, let the Republicans take care how they construe their mandate. 

It is the responsibility of all of us who have shared in and supported the 
achievements of the last 20 years to see to it that the structure we have 
built is not weakened or destroyed. 

We must guard our gains. And if there is any attempt by anyone to 
weaken social security or minimum wages or rural electrification or free 
collective bargaining, we must rise and resist with all the power at our 
command. 

We must be equally vigilant in the field of foreign policy. Our policy 
is strong and positive. It is a policy the CIO has supported every step of 
the way. It is a policy of building strength, both military and economic, 
and using it to stop dead, the expansion of Communism. 

We must continue to face the Communist world with strength and not 
with weakness, with firmness and not with indecision, with steadfast ad- 
herence to our principles and not with appeasement. 

We have not come this far in our struggle against Communism only to 
turn back because some Americans think the cost of the struggle is too high 
to pay. We who believe in this policy of strength must not stand by and 
see that strength dissipated in the interest of a short-sighted economy. 

Economy truly, is important, but it is not as important as our freedom. 
I do not believe that the election of Genera] Eisenhower is a signal from the 
American people to abandon our strength. We must not allow it to be so 
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interpreted. We must never let down in our determination to preserve the 
strength that keeps us free. 

I do not want to conclude this afternoon without raising one other matter 
that deserves your most serious consideration. I want to talk to you about 
this quite frankly, and I hope you will not be offended by what I have to say. 

The American trade union movement, at this particular moment in its 
history, must prepare itself for some very serious challenges in the months 
immediately ahead. This is true of the AFL and the independents. It is 
particularly true of the CIO. 

For the last five years since the passage of the Taft-Hartley Law, the 
labor movement has failed to make any substantial gain in membership. 
It has stood virtually still. The small growth that has taken place has been 
at a much slower rate than the growth of the American labor force. The 
ranks of the unorganized have been growing faster than the ranks of the 
organized. 

You know the problems you have had in the South. You know how diffi- 
cult now organization has become. I realize these things are not pleasant to 
hear; but they must be faced. The labor movement has never made progress 
by burying its head in the sand; and I know that it will not do so now. 

In the last few months, there have been reports of growing resistance 
to reasonable trade union demands among some employers. I do not know 
what effect the election of General Eisenhower will have on this attitude; 
but I do not think it is likely to discourage it. 

However constructive and benevolent the General’s labor policy may 
prove to be, some of the men he has carried with him to power are not 
going to make the atmosphere any more friendly to trade unionism. They 
may make it a lot more hostile. 

I don’t have to point out to you what a. prohibition on industry-wide 
collective bargaining would do to the CIO. I don’t have to point out what 
it would mean if we returned to the days of anti-trust prosecutions against 
unions, the days when the labor of a human being was looked upon as “a 
commodity or article of commerce.” 

I have no desire to sound like an alarmist; but there are men in Congress 
who want to make these changes in our labor law. I hope that they will 
not prevail; but I would be derelict in my friendship for the American men 
and women dependent on this organization if I did not call its attention to 
the danger. 

The past gains of the American working men and women are in jeopardy. 
Their future progress is in doubt. This is a time to close ranks and present 
a united front against labors’ enemies. This is a time, more than any other 
for unity in the American labor movement. 

There are two mighty federations working for the same objectives, rep- 
resenting the same kind of working people, fighting the same enemies, har- 
assed by the same problems and dedicated to the same ideals. 

They cannot afford to remain divided. They cannot afford to fight each 
other while their common enemy grows powerful at their expense. They 
cannot afford to lose in selfishness and bickering the gains they have won 
through heroic struggle. 

Most important of all they cannot afford to turn their backs on the un- 
organized. Millions of American workers are desperately in need of the 
benefits of trade unionism. They need the wages and the security and the 
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dignity that unions can bring them. They need these things, and the nation 
needs them too. 

One of the best guarantees against a depression is a labor force of work- 
ers whose wages keep pace with the cost of living and their own productivity. 
Only thus can they buy the goods they produce, and only through collective 
bargaining can the wages most of them make the prompt adjustment to 
economic change that is necessary to keep our private enterprise economy 
strong and stable. 

The millions of unorganized workers are a perpetual challenge to the 
trade unions of this country. While they remain outside the fold of the 
labor movement, the unions have no moral right to dissipate their strength 
and energy on internal conflict. 

I am not trying to place any blame in this situation. I am not inply- 
ing that any one federation is any more at fault than the other. The issues 
at stake are larger than any organization or any individual, and larger than 
any man’s personal ambition. 

Last Tuesday, the executive council of the American Federation of 
Labor chose a new president. His first official act was to issue a plea for 
labor unity and to reactivate the AFL’s unity committee. 

I know the CIO has studied the nature of George Meany’s appeal. Here 
was no call to return like the prodigal son and admit past error. Here 
was an appeal for two stong, autonomous and responsible labor organizations 
to get together and settle their differences as equals. 

I would not presume to suggest the time or the circumstances under 
which unity talks should get under way. These are problems for the organi- 
zations themselves. 

I realize that the CIO must recover from a staggering loss, elect a new 
president and take up its affairs again before any unity talks can be feasible. 
But I hope the present opportunity will not be lost. The first steps toward 
labor unity can well be taken in the months that lie immediately ahead. 

I would like to have made this proposal today, with your late Presi- 
dent, Philip Murray, on the platform to hear it. I am convinced that Phil 
Murray would have welcomed unity discussions in these critical days even 
as I believe Bill Green likewise would have. 

I can think of no greater monument to these two great men than a 
strong united labor movement, one that will not only hold its ground but 
that will move forward in their spirit in the holy task of organizing the un- 
organized and bringing them a better and more abundant life. 

The time has come for brother to line up with brother in this great 
struggle of the common man. The time has come to put past bitterness, 
petty jealousies and personal] animosities aside. The time has come to sanctify 
ourselves in the spirit of Philip Murray by joining ranks in one strong, clean, 
honest responsible free American trade movement. 

With such a movement, we can carry on the fight to protect the gains of 
the last 20 years and to go further. With such a movement, we can con- 
tinue to work for a better life for all the American people. 

It is with this plea that I close my last address to you as Secretary 
of Labor. I realize that the CIO can make only half of the effort in this 
undertaking. The other half must come from the AFL. But I do urge you to 


do your part. 
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I hope the man you elect as your new leader will be dedicated to the 
ideal of labor unity. I hope the day of that unity will not be far off. 

And when we take a look at the great accomplishments that have been 
made since your great organization was founded in 1936 we can have con- 
fidence that no matter what the problems are that lie ahead, we are going 
to have courage and leadership to meet those problems. We now accept 
the great unions of the CIO as the accepted thing, but how many of us 
give full consideration to the great struggles that were necessary before 
these great and powerful international unions were founded? Some of 
those struggles went on for three-quarters of a century before success was 
finally achieved. Yes, today this wonderful organization has brought human 
dignity, has brought decent living wages and decent standards to millions 
of American workers. The CIO has been a great organization in advancing 
the prosperity of this great American republic of ours. 

We should dedicate ourselves to the spirit of the great leader who 
is missing from this platform today, Philip Murray, and to do what we 
believe he would have done. We would have done that which was best, 
first for his country, and secondly for the working men and women of this 
nation. I am confident that I am going to be able to watch this great 
organization making a greater contribution to the advancement of the 
living and working conditions of our American workers, the strengthening 
of the whole of the American economy, and further contributions to the 
strength of our great nation in the struggle in which it is engaged with the 
rest of the free world. God bless you. 


CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: I am sure that the ovation given to the 
Honorable Secretary speaks for itself of the affection that is within our 
hearts for him—not only for him, but for what he stands for. 

I might impart to you the information that his comments on the crisis 
before us were exactly the analyzation that President Murray gave to those 
who traveled with him to California on the train from Chicago. 

You have always been in our hearts, Maurice, and we feel you belong 
here. You have earned your spurs with the common men and women of 
our nation. May God bless you and help you carry on to greater achieve- 
ments in whatever endeavor you may be engaged in, in the future. 

Concerning your reference to unity in the labor movement, I might 
say that we have dealt with that and we have a committee which met some 
time ago with the AFL. It is not necessary that the recommendations of 
those conferences be mentioned to you at this time. We have read the 
statement of George Meany. I have talked to him personally and as of yet 
we don’t have an official invitation, official document. You can rest assured 
this convention in the form of a resolution will deal in some manner with 
the approach to that problem. Later on in the convention I will have a 
little message that I want to give which will include in part a stepping 
stone in our approach towards working together on all things that are dear 
to us and to resist the onslaught that may come to us from those who 
believe they have a mandate to destroy our unions and our method of 
bargaining. We must search diligently the avenues leading to organic 
peace which can be attained with honor and protection for all the unions 
involved which will be a real milestone in American labor. 

I thank you in behalf of this delegation, Maurice, from the bottom 
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of my heart. Come back home at any time. You belong here. Thanks a lot. 
I understand that a full supply of the report of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee is not immediately available so that all delegates may have a copy, 
but they are expected to be here shortly. If there is no objection from the 
delegates we will proceed with the Committee’s report at this time. 
If that meets with your approval we will call on the Chairman and 


Secretary of the Committee. 


REPORT OF RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 

COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN REUTHER: Mr. Chairman and delegates, 
in behalf of the Resolutions Committee I should like to report that this is a 
partial report, that the committee has not as yet completed its work. There 
will be a further and final report which will be printed and distributed at a 
later date during the proceedings of the convention. We are not able to 
consolidate all the resolutions in the first report because of the shift in the 
convention which delayed the mechanical work that had to be done. 

At this time to present the resolutions contained in the first partial 
report, I would like to call upon the Secretary of the Committee, Brother 


Joe Curran. 
Committee Secretary Curran submitted the following report: 


Resolution No. 1 
PHILIP MURRAY—IN MEMORIAM 


Philip Murray, our leader, is gone. 
His death has left a void in our ranks that we can never fill. During 


all the years ahead, we will remember that man, with his simple dignity, his 
warm heart, his penetrating intelligence. 

Ours was a great privilege—to have been associated with Philip Murray 
during nearly two decades in the development of modern trade unionism in 
America. The CIO will always bear the imprint of Philip Murray, for his 
principles, his belief in man and God, are woven deep into the fabric of our 
unions and our lives. 

Without his leadership and guidance, his patience and tolerance, the 
CIO could never have survived these dozen years of stress and turbulence, 
of war and peace. 

We loved this great man. We worked with him, in a common cause 
—for the advance of labor, for the advance of democracy in our America, 
for peace throughout the world. 

It is not for us to appraise his place in the history of our nation. That 
task we leave to the historians and the social scientists—yet, we can pre- 
dict their decision in the years ahead. 

But we bear witness to his abiding faith in his fellow men and women, 
to his concern for their welfare, to his constant endeavor to insure that their 
unions and their government should be their servants, not their masters. 

The working people of America knew him as their friend. In great 
industries and tiny shops, in big cities and small towns, in offices and on the 
high seas, the people instinctively recognized in Philip Murray a man who 
expressed their hopes and aspirations, their angers and fears, their belief 
that what had gone before was a prelude to brighter years ahead. 

Philip Murray fought their battles—on the picket line, at the collective 
bargaining table, and in the halls of government. Yet, he was as respected 
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by his adversaries as he was loved by his people, because Philip Murray 
believed in fairness. He believed in the sanctity of contracts not merely 
between employer and union, but between men. His code was strict, but 
because he lived by it, he inspired the best in other men. 

Philip Murray was a leader, and he regarded leadership not as a privi- 
lege but as a responsibility, a sacred trust. 

As we of the Congress of Industrial Organizations grope for a return 
to our daily work, the inspiration of Philip Murray will always be with us. 
For us, for all Americans, he placed in clear focus the perspective of a better, 
more prosperous, more dignified life. But while he looked to the future with 
insight and clear vision, Philip Murray lived in the present—conscious of 
our daily problems, concerned less about theories than about the problems 
of humanity. The rug on the parlor floor, the picture on the wall, the music 
in the home—these he knew the people wanted and he spent a lifetime 
helping them achieve. 

America can be thankful that it opened its arms to this young Scot 
coal miner, that it gave him inspiration, and that its democracy proved fertile 
soil for his ideals, his courage and his belief in its working men and women. 





The Executive Board of the CIO has authorized the establishment of 
a Philip Murray Memorial Foundation. This Convention commends and 
approves this action of the Executive Board. 

Yet this will not be the only memorial to Philip Murray. The CIO and 
its achievements are in fact a monument to his life’s work. 

We dedicate ourselves to carry on in his noble tradition. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: Your Committee recommends 
a rising vote of adoption, and I so move. 

The recommendation of the Committee was unanimously adopted by 
the delegates, who stood in silent tribute to the honor of President Philip 
Murray. 


Resolution No. 2 
INFLATION 


The national economy has been in a state of precarious balance during 
the past year. Despite price reductions in raw materials and wholesale 
markets, consumer prices have crept up to about 12% above pre-Korean 
levels. Although high national levels of employment and production have 
been maintained, some signs of economic weakness persist. Defense and 
defense-related sectors of the economy continue to show strength, while con- 
sumer goods industries reflect the uneasy trends of consumer spending. 

Defense expenditures are now scheduled to level off in the coming 
months and to decline in 1954 and 1955. But they will remain relatively 
high for many years. And the outbreak of new hostilities anywhere in the 
world may necessitate additional government spending for national defense 
and give rise to renewed inflationary pressures. 

The economic scene can shift rapidly in the event of further com- 
munist aggression. The crisis that followed the Korean outbreak can be 
repeated—speculation, business hoarding, scare buying and price gouging. 
Our post-Korean experience—when we waited over two months for Congress 
to pass a stabilization law and many additional months for administrative 
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machinery to be established—demonstrated the importance of being pre- 
pared to curb inflation as soon as it appears. 

Our government is not now prepared for such a development. The 
Defense Production Act was inadequate when it was enacted in September 
1950, more than two months after the Korean war began. Since then it has 
been so mutilated by the Republican-Dixiecrat combination in Congress as 
to render it wholly ineffective for the control of inflation. 

It is impossible under the Act to curb speculation on the commodity 
exchanges where key raw materials are bought and sold. No effective con- 
trol of food prices is possible under this law. Federal rent control has been 
abandoned except in some critical defense housing areas or in localities that 
have requested continued controls. The Capehart and Herlong Amendments 
provide not for price control but for price escalation. 

Less than half of the cost of living is now under effective controls, as 
a result of the Act’s exemptions and OPS suspensions. Completion of the 
planned suspension program will leave about one-third of the cost of living 
under effective control. Cuts in Congressional appropriations of funds have 
resulted in considerable reductions in the OPS staff. 

No genuine effort has been made by the Federal Reserve Board to check 
the expansion of bank loans to business, although the rapid extension of 
credit for inventory-accumulation and speculation fired the engines of post- 
Korean inflation. Consumer and housing credit, on the other hand, was 
controlled by the Board without much flexibility or concern for the needs of 
low and middle income families. Now, under the terms of the Act’s 1952 
amendments, those controls have been removed. 

While price controls are in the process of liquidation and controls of 
materials are being eased, wages and working conditions are still controlled 
by the Wage Stabilization Board. About one-sixth of the wage increases ruled 
upon by the Board have been modified or denied. There is a backlog of some 
12,000 cases—many of them as much as a year old. Even workers in in- 
dustries whose prices are exempt or suspended from price control find their 
wages and working conditions subject to control by the Wage Stabilization 
Board. 

There is no justification for maintaining wage stabilization under cur- 
rent conditions. When organized labor accepted wage stabilization, it 
made emphatically clear that wage stabilization can be tolerated only as part 
of a comprehensive over-all stabilization program. Such a program does 
not exist today. 

The government must, however, be prepared to protect the economy 
against the possibility of new inflationary pressures. We must not permit 
another wave of inflation to engulf us. The government must be prepared 
to act whenever inflationary pressures arise—without a repetition of the 
legislative and administrative delays that occurred after the Korean outbreak. 
Yet such feeble price controls as now exist are scheduled to terminate, under 
the present law, on April 30, 1953; and production controls are due to end 
on June 30. 

The next Congress should enact legislation to provide for a comprehensive 
economic stabilization program—direct and indirect controls—to be re- 
tained on a standby basis and to be put into effect whenever inflationary 
pressures so require. 
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NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 


The CIO calls upon the Administration to suspend wage controls. 

The CIO urges the new Congress to enact legislation that will make 
possible effective and comprehensive anti-inflation controls—to be retained 
on a standby basis and to be put into effect whenever inflationary pressures 
30 require. We urge that, in the meantime, rent contro] and selective con- 
trols on the prices of those raw materials still affected by defense production 
pressures be maintained until those pressures subside. 

The CIO urges the government to maintain priority and allocation con- 
trols over raw materials so long as they are in short supply, and calls upon 
the Congress to renew the legislative authority for production controls. 


. . . The resolution was adopted. 


Resolution No. 3 
HEALTH PROGRAM 


Despite the tremendous advances in medical science achieved in recent 
years, the health needs of the nation have not been met. There are too few 
doctors, nurses, dentists, medical schools, hospitals, and clinics, and the 
cost of these services makes it impossible for a great many Americans to 
obtain proper medical care in line with modern knowledge. 

The dignity, morale, and welfare of the individual have suffered as a 
result of this neglect, and the industrial potential of this country has been 
seriously reduced at a time when its energies and capacities must be employed 
to their fullest extent. 

Our unions are supporting federal legislation to bring medical facilities 
and personnel to adequate levels and to provide comprehensive medical 
care for all Americans through a system of national health insurance. At 
the same time, through union sponsorship of health centers and collective 
bargaining for health insurance, they have continued to reduce the health 
cost burdens for their members. In working continually toward more ade- 
quate benefits and increased health services, our unions are gaining valuable 
experience which not only reveals the role and limitations of these partial 
plans but also provides union members with a solid understanding of prob- 
lems of health care organization that con help assure the success of a national 
insurance system. 

The non-profit voluntary cooperatives in the health field, such as the 
Blue Cross hospitalization plans and the Blue Shield medical care plans, 
have a large proportion of union members, especially in the industria] states. 
Our unions have succeeded in obtaining considerable improvements in 
these plans, although, especially in the case of Blue Shield, undesirable fea- 
tures still remain. For example, only partial protection against medical 
costs is provided for persons above stipulated income ceilings, and rising 
doctors’ fees tend to offset the insurance protection. The governing boards 
of the Blue Shield plans are controlled by the medical societies, and neither 
Blue Shield nor Blue Cross has given unions more than nominal representa- 
tion. 

The great cost to the American peopie of medical care and the lack 
of adequate facilities presents Congress with two basic issues which must 
be met: first, the costs of medical care must be paid for through a social 
insurance program similar to the old-age and survivors insurance program, 
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which gears contributions to earnings and pools the risk of heavy costs, and, 
second, the provision of medical care facilities is a social responsibility which 
can no longer be met by present methods. 

The inadequacy of present provisions for medical service has been 
ignored by the American Medical Association. The AMA has tried to hide 
its own record of failure by conducting an expensive and vicious campaign 
against any program of nation-wide medical insurance. Its opposition 
to national health insurance and to federal aid to medical schools is in the 
timeworn AMA tradition of initially fighting all measures which would 
increase our medical services, including group medica] plans, workmen’s 
compensation laws, voluntary insurance plans, and the Red Cross Blood 
Bank. In an alliance with the insurance companies, the AMA is now strongly 
opposing permanent disability insurance, and in too many communities, as 
well as nationally, doctors have permitted themselves to be led into alliance 
politically with reactionaries who oppose all social welfare measures. 

In our efforts to counteract the vicious misrepresentations of the medical 
lobby, we have received invaluable assistance from the Committee for the 
Nation’s Health. An increasing number of our organizations have con- 
tributed to support this national group of liberal physicians and distinguished 
laymen, including our own officers. 

Improved state and local legislation is also required for such purposes 
as providing better public health services, building hospitals and removing 
restrictions on consumer-controlled medical care plans. 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 


The CIO reaffirms its support for a national health program which 
will provide the people of our nation with needed medical services, facilities, 
and personnel. Such a program must include expanded federal aid to medical 
research, to state and local public health units, to medical and nursing 
education and medical cooperatives, to maternal and child health care, 
and to an effective mental health program. It must also include a system 
of national health insurance, geared in with old-age and survivors insurance 
and giving the people prompt access to physicians of their choice as out- 
lined in proposed legislation. 

We favor continued improvement of union health programs, which 
provide protection now and can continue to operate under a national health 
insurance program. 


We urge our affiliates to seek state and local legislation to improve health 
services and to remove restrictions against consumer-controlled medical co- 
operatives. 


We support more effective representation of labor and other consumer 
groups on the governing boards of voluntary health insurance plans, of 
hospitals and similar organizations. 


We commend the Committee for the Nation’s Health for its services, 
and we again urge our affiliates to make contributions to help the Com- 
mittee to enlarge its work on behalf of the health and welfare of all our 
families. 


. . . The resolution was adopted. 
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Resolution No. 4 
MERCHANT MARINE 


The American maritime industries are of vital importance to the na- 
tional defense and commerce of our nation. They provide employment for 
approximately a half million workers aboard ship and shoreside. 

Despite the importance of shipping and shipbuilding, the government 
has not developed a long range plan for keeping the industry in a healthy 
condition. In fact, in the present national emergency the government has 
not even an adequate short run plan. The size of the merchant fleet is 
being expanded and contracted by activating ships from the National Defense 
Reserve Fleet and then returning them. The result is great fluctuations in 
employment without any regard for seamen who are recruited into the in- 
dustry and who sail on General Agency Agreement ships. 

The shipbuilding and ship repair industries are still depressed. American 
shipowners continue to place orders with foreign shipyards which are rapidly 
expanding and many of which have a backlog of orders which will take 
years to fill. 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED THAT THE CIO: 


1. Calls upon Congress to enact legislation to prevent the transfer 
of American vessels to foreign flags. These transfers are made to evade tax 
laws, labor standards, and safety regulations. We urge that no government 
contracts be granted to companies operating such transferred ships. 

2. Calls upon Congress to appropriate funds for a realistic ship con- 
struction program and in particular, for the rebuilding of the American pas- 
senger liner fleet and construction of modern fast cargo vessels. 

3. Urges the Maritime Administration diligently to protect the public 
interest under the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, and to require the subsidized 
lines and unsubsidized lines that have been granted the privilege of establish- 
ing construction reserve funds to undertake immediately their ship construc- 
tion obligations. 

4. Reiterates its support for a proper subsidy program to enable the 
American Merchant Marine effectively to compete with the low wage sub- 
sidized foreign competitors. The subsidy program should be broadened to 
include all United States vessels in substantial competition with foreign 
merchant marines. Subsidies should be on a direct parity basis, and should 
be of public record so that a proper accounting can be made to the American 
people. The CIO favors the implementation of the principles of the 1936 Act. 

5. Supports the policy of requiring that American flag vessels trans- 
port all economic and military aid cargoes financed by the United States Gov- 
ernment, except where it is found that to permit vessels of another nation 
to carry up to 50% of such cargoes would be in the interests of the United 
States. 

6. Urges Congress to grant full civilian rights and benefits to seamen 
sailing aboard General Agency Agreement ships. 

7. Condemns those government agencies which find ways and means 
of avoiding compliance with legislation supporting a strong American Mer- 
chant Marine. 

8. Urges the Administration and Congress to take Military Sea Trans- 
portation Service out of the transportation business, and return it to the 
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operation of military craft; and to reduce its administrative personnel to a 
level commensurate with their military task of operating combatant, and not 
cargo and passenger, vessels. 


. . . The resolution was adopted. 


Resolution No. 5 
MOBILIZATION 


During the past year, the nation has made considerable progress in 
strengthening our mobilization base. Significant expansion of capacity has 
been achieved in such basic industries as steel, oil, aluminum and electric 
power. If wisely employed, this great new capacity will add to our economic 
well-being, while also providing increased strength for mobilization require- 
ments. 

Unfortunately, defense production has run into lags and slippages 
in the past year, as the CIO warned it would if precautionary planning 
and programming measures were not taken. Civilian production was unnec- 
essarily dislocated early this year, defense production schedules have been 
pushed back and the entire mobilization effort has lagged behind established 
targets and schedules. Production failures have continued to plague the 
effort to step up output of military hard goods. 

Our defense needs are naturally determined initially by the military 
establishment but the military should be made to justify its requests before 
the appropriate civilian agencies. The individual programs should be inte- 
grated by the civilian mobilization agencies in the light of both military 
and civilian requirements. 

A heavy price has been paid for the expansion of our mobilization base. 
Great corporations have received large tax write-offs, guaranteed purchase 
contracts and subsidized prices, in some cases, from the civilian defense 
agencies. The loose granting of authorizations for rapid write-off of the 
cost of new facilities has resulted in government subsidy of much unessential 
expansion, without careful attention to the need for or location of new plants. 

Grants of government subsidies for new plant construction should be 
highly restricted. They should be available, if at all, only in case of genuine 
shortages of important commodities or highly specialized facilities. 

Defense Department procurement officials have failed to adapt their 
procurement program to the needs of large sections of the American economy. 
Despite the promulgation of the Defense Manpower Order No. 4, which 
was designed to give special priority in government procurement to areas 
with large numbers of unemployed workers, Defense Department officials 
have largely ignored these considerations in their placement of contracts. 
The result has been a continued waste of manpower and facilities in those 
areas. 

To the extent that government programs affect the economy—through 
procurement and the rapid write-off of the cost of new facilities, for example 
—-such programs should be carried out with the goal of stable economic 
growth. Special attention should be given to maintaining prevailing labor 
standards, to placing government contracts in areas of existing plants and 
manpower, and to directing new production facilities into distress areas. 

Economically weak localities are a drag on the national economy and 
deserve special government attention. In the past two years, we have seen 
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unemployment develop in some areas and industries, despite high national 
levels of production and employment. The Employment Act of 1946 should 
be implemented to aid such industries and areas. 

The President’s Materials Policies Commission’s report has demonstrated 
that the success of our mobilization effort, as well as our ultimate economic 
growth and stability, demand more careful conservation and development 
of our natural resources. Our increased dependence upon overseas supplies 
of many critical commodities makes it imperative that the government aid 
underdeveloped countries in the development of their natural resources. 
Both as regards foreign trade and investment, more attention must be de- 
voted to the strengthening of overseas suppliers of metals and other raw 
materials. 

Only if our national economy remains strong and dynamic, can we meet 
our heavy domestic and international obligations. 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 


The CIO reaffirms its wholehearted support of mobilizing our economic 
strength against the threat of communist aggression. 

The CIO calls upon the government to adopt and pursue policies that 
will permit an effective mobilization effort within the framework of an 
expanding and stable economy. 

The CIO urges the government to pursue its procurement and rapid 
tax write-off programs with special attention to the maintenance of pre- 
vailing labor standards, to placing government contracts in areas of existing 
plants and manpower, and to attempting to direct new plants into areas of 
economic weakness. 

The CIO calls upon the government to implement the Employment Act 
of 1946—to promote maximum employment, production and purchasing 
power—in order to provide a stable and expanding economic base for meet- 
ing both our civilian annd mobilization requirements. 


. . . The resolution was adopted. 


Resolution No. 6 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


Workers who suffer injuries or diseases in the course of their employ- 
ment today must seek compensation for their losses through a maze of in- 
consistent and overlapping laws, including fifty-four state, federal and 
territorial workmen’s compensation laws; the Federal Employer’s Liability 
Act; over a score of state employers’ liability acts; the Jones or Merchant 
Marine Act and the common law. The great variation in the benefits and 
in the other provisions of these laws results in unwarranted and fortuitous 
inequalities of compensation. 

As a result of fixed maximum provisions during a long period of rising 
living costs, these laws have afforded an ever-diminishing degree of protection 
to the injured worker and to the survivors of those killed in the course of 
their employment. The only way these maximum provisions can be adjusted 
under present workmen’s compensation laws is by legislative enactment. 
Such legislative amendments have not been prompt or sufficient in degree to 
maintain a decent level of protection. 

These laws have continued to incorporate other restrictions which seri- 
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ously curtail the amount or duration of cash compensation and medical care 
in severe work injuries and diseases. 

Disabled workers have been made to suffer delay, reduction or loss of 
compensation because of improper administrative provisions and procedures 
under these laws. 

Insurance companies, acting on behalf of the employers, have delayed, 
reduced and often denied compensation that should have been payable under 
the workmen’s compensation laws. Their lobbying activities have resulted 
in the maintenance of the fixed maximum concept as well as many other 
similar limitations and unwarranted restrictions in the state workmen’s 
compensation laws. 

Through these and other restrictive measures the employers have, in 
effect, utilized the instrumentality of the law to insulate themselves against 
the costs of compensation while injured workmen often go without sufficient 
restoration of their losses. This imposes an unjustified burden upon the 
injured worker, his family, private charity and public relief. 

This Convention declares that far-reaching reforms of the workmen’s 
compensation laws are urgently needed, including the following: 

1. The most satisfactory plan for the compensation of work-connected 
injuries and diseases would be a national workmen’s compensation law with 
broad coverage, equitable benefits and fair and efficient administration. To 
this end, the federal government should make an immediate and compre- 
hensive investigation of workmen’s compensation and should make recom- 
mendations to the Congress for national workmen’s compensation legis- 
lation. 

2. Until such a law is enacted, the CIO shall recommend amendment 
of present state workmen’s compensation laws in accordance with the fol- 
lowing standards: 


a. The coverage of workmen’s compensation should be broadened 
to provide for the compulsory coverage of all employers including 
small establishments and employments now classified as non- 
hazardous. 

b. A statutory benefit level should be established which would 
indemnify the worker for at least 80% of his wage loss. This 
would reduce the unduly large burden on employees of uncom- 
pensated wage losses. 

c. Maximum weekly or monthly payments should affect only a limited 
proportion of workers at the upper wage levels. 

d. Waiting periods now condoned by most workmen’s compensation 
laws should be eliminated and compensation paid for all lost time. 

e. Additional allowance should be provided for injured workers 
with dependent children. The injured worker with dependent 
children necessarily requires more money to meet the basic needs 
of life. 

f. Benefits should be determined on the basis of average earnings, 
which should not be less than the worker’s rate of pay for full 
time work, and should allow for normal overtime. The average 
should be adjusted to correspond to normal increases in earnings 
during continuance of disability or, if it does not properly reflect 
the worker’s earning capacity by reason of his having been an 
apprentice or learner at the time of injury, for similar reasons. 
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Compensation for total disability, whether temporary or perma- 
nent, should be paid for the entire duration of disability. For 
permanent total disability this means that the benefit should be 
payable for life. 


. The entire procedure governing compensation for permanent 


partial disability should be revised to discard present arbitrary, 
inconsistent and inadequate schedules of payments. Compen- 
sation should be determined according to the individual’s loss 
of earning capacity, including genera] physical efficiency, taking 
into account such factors as the worker’s age and wages. In- 
demnification for temporary total disability should be paid in 
addition to the compensation for permanent partial disability. 


. Compensation for fatal injuries should be paid during the de- 


pendency of eligible survivors and should not be subject to any 
arbitrary expiration of benefits. The eligibility of survivors should 
be determined by compensation law and not by general statutes 
governing decedents’ estates. 


. In the event that a worker sustains a second injury which aggra- 


vates a pre-existing condition, the compensation payable to him 
should be based on the full severity of disability after the second 
injury. Second injury funds should be employed to finance the 
additional cost of such benefits. 


. Compensation should be paid for injuries which disfigure an 


employee by scarring or misshaping some member of his body. 
In determining the amount of such compensation, a proper recog- 
nition should be given to any curtailment of the individual’s 
opportunities to find work in the future, as well as the social and 
psychological effects of the disfigurement. 


. Occupational diseases should be fully compensable without total 


maximum benefit amounts or maximum benefit periods. 


. Many injuries are incurred without a history of an unusual violent 


accident. Today such disabilities are too often left uncompen- 
sated. All personal injuries or diseases arising out of unemploy- 
ment should be subject to the workmen’s compensation law. 


. Medical care must not be subject to arbitrary maximums on 


money or time which stop the protection before the worker has 
fully recovered. Medical care must cover all services necessary 
for maximum restoration of the worker to health and should in- 
clude prosthetic devices where necessary. 


. Rehabilitation measures to restore the injured worker to maximum 


capacity must include adequate income maintenance during such 
rehabilitation as well as prompt training in the use of prosthetic 
devices, if necessary, and in the acquisition or development of 
useful, suitable and remunerative vocational skills. 


. Administration of workmen’s compensation laws must be recast 


and improved to bar present practices which deprive workers 
of benefits to which they are entitled and reduce or delay pay- 
ment by improper challenge of claims. Administration should 
be the responsibility of a tripartite board consisting of labor, 
management and public representatives. A simple hearing pro- 
cedure must be established which should not require representa- 
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tion by legal counsel. The employers and any insurance carriers 
underwriting the employer’s liability should be bound by the de- 
cisions of the Board of Administration, and any court review of 
such decisions should be an appeal from the ruling, in which the 
state is defendant in the action. The administrative remedy, with 
appeal as above, and the compensation determined by or under the 
workmen’s compensation statute shall be exclusive, and actions for 
damages in court shall not be permitted. In the adjudication of 
claims for compensation no statement by the injured or by a sur- 
vivor, waiving his rights, shall be held valid. 

q. Workmen’s compensation laws should be amended to provide for 
an exclusive state fund. This would reduce the high proportion 
of the workmen’s compensation premium dollar that is kept by 
the insurance companies and reduce their underwriting activities 
in the field. 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 


We call upon the incoming President to institute an immediate and 
comprehensive investigation of workmen’s compensation, and, if the investi- 
gation discloses the desirability of national workmen’s compensation legis- 
lation, as we are confident it will, to recommend the enactment of such 
legislation. 

Meanwhile we urge our International Unions and CIO Councils to work 
for the amendment and improvement of state workmen’s compensation laws 
in accordance with the standards set forth in this resolution. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: The Committee recommends 
adoption. 


. . . The motion was duly seconded. 


CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: The chair wants to make this comment on 
that, that in the last fiscal year through the good offices of Anthony Wayne 
Smith, Assistant Director of Councils, we have had regional conferences 
throughout the nation of our State Councils, assisted ably by Brother 
Clayman of the Ohio State Council, who prepared a comprehensive report 
of the outcome of those conferences. Brother Krantz of New Jersey, also 
dealt at the same time on Social Security. Booklets have been printed 
and can be obtained at the National CIO office. Many good ideas were gotten 
from these officers of our Councils and guidance given in preparing that 
kind of a book and what we strive for in the different states, each one 
having different laws. 

This next year the plan will be followed up by calling in city councils 
and local councils in respective areas to make it more economic for them 
to attend and express their ideas. The conferences have been a great success 
and will be followed up. It is exactly what this report calls for, and in 
line with all of it. 

Any more remarks? The motion is to adopt. All in favor of the 
motion, make it known by saying aye; those opposed, no. 


The motion is adopted. 
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Resolution No. 7 
COOPERATIVES 


The Congress of Industrial Organizations has always befriended and 
supported genuine cooperative organizations in the United States. 

In many circumstances, when neither a private profit enterprise nor a 
public agency has been able to meet an urgent need, the people have set up 
their own cooperative in order to get a job done. 

Credit unions, cooperative health, housing, and insurance organizations, 
and consumer and produce cooperatives have helped bring those who provide 
goods and services and those who consume them closer together, have re- 
duced costs of distribution and of advertising, have improved quality stand- 
ards, and have provided goods and services at low cost to the consumer. 

In a cooperative the consumers are also the owners, they share in the 
savings of the enterprise, and participate in the democratic operation of the 
undertaking. 

The cooperative movement is an effective agency in the effort to increase 
the purchasing power of workers’ wages and is a growing force in the battle 
against monopolies and depression. In addition, cooperatives provide a field 
for common action in which our members can join with farmers, professionals, 
and other people in order to advance the public welfare. 

Since cooperatives have traditionally supported the objectives of the 
organized labor movement they should be expected to maintain the highest 
type of management-union relations. 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 


The Congress of Industrial Organizations reaffirms its support for credit 
unions and for all other legitimate cooperative enterprises; they are vital 
agencies which serve to advance the interests of all consumers in our national 
economy; and 

We further urge the support of all CIO affiliates for the Council of 
Cooperative Development which has been established, with CIO representa- 
tion, to coordinate the efforts of the Cooperative League of the U.S.A. and 
the American labor movement to develop soundly conceived and adminis- 
tered cooperative enterprises. 

. . . The resolution was adopted. 


Resolution No. 8 
GUARANTEED ANNUAL WAGE 


The fight for the guaranteed annual wage is one of the major objectives 
of our organizations. The battle for pensions and insurance was not easily 
won. Victory in that field represented a forward step in the march toward 
security. Until such continuity of employment or income as is provided by 
the guaranteed annual wage is achieved, such security as we do have may 
well be illusory. 

It is our firm conviction that the guaranteed annual wage is one of the 
prime ingredients for the growth and even the maintenance of a prosperous 
economy. America knows how to split the atom. We must learn how to 
provide a job for every adult able and willing to work, at wages geared to 
the wealth our economy is capable of creating. 
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We must end the crushing financial burden on each worker which arises 
from lay-offs, from technological unemployment, and from the closing of 
plants. 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 


The CIO supports the efforts of its member unions to negotiate guaran- 
teed annual wage agreements. We call upon representatives of management 
to recognize their responsibility not merely to study this subject but to enter 
into concrete plans for guaranteeing workers this essential form of security 
without further delay. 

We shall continue our efforts to improve federal and state laws for un- 
employment insurance and to secure other legislative measures that will 
promote continuous employment throughout the nation. As one immediate 
step, we favor amendment of state unemployment insurance laws, where 
necessary, to permit the integration of guaranteed wage plan benefits with 
unemployment insurance benefits. 


DELEGATE MAZEY (Auto Workers): Mr. Chairman, I rise to sup- 
port this resolution. Organized labor, since its inception, has carried on 
many battles, many struggles to win greater security for men and women 
who work for a livelihood. We fought for union recognition. We fought for 
collective bargaining. Our first collective bargaining agreements provided a 
measure of job security for workers. It nailed down the grievance machinery 
by which we could protect workers against unfair dismissals or unfair 
penalties. Our collective bargaining agreements nailed down a measure 
of security by providing security protection so that a worker knew his 
exact status in his job. We have been building on these collective bar- 
gaining agreements, improving our wages, improving our living standards, 
winning vacation-with-pay, winning medical insurance schemes of great 
variety. We have made the beginning on security for the worker when he 
is too old to work and too young to die by negotiating pension agreements. 
But despite all the progress we have made, we will never have complete 
security until we have a guaranteed wage for every man and woman who 
works for a livelihood in this country. 

One of the basic weaknesses of the wage structure in our nation is that 
the workers are paid by the hour but must live by the year. I say the thing 
we have to do is to mobilize our forces and do the necessary research and 
planning work so that we can make the annual wage a reality in the not too 
distant future. 

Here again we are working in a field where we are trying to end double 
standards in American life. When we fight for job security, when we fight 
for medical insurance plans, when we fight for vacation-with-pay, the em- 
ployers told us that they were Utopian ideas and that. we were not entitled 
to them, but yet at the same time they already had sufficient wages them- 
selves to provide all the help their families needed, to have vacation-with-pay 
schemes for themselves and pension plans for themselves. Today the em- 
ployers have a guaranteed wage for themselves because they are paid by the 
year. But we changed the double standard in American life on some of these 
questions and pensions and I say we have to change the standard on the ques- 
tion of a guaranteed annual wage. If it is good for the employers, then the 
people who produce the great wealth in our nation are entitled to a guar- 
anteed annual wage. 
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We in the Auto Workers Union have been working on this for the past 
three years. At our last convention we announced as the next major objec- 
tive of our union the winning of a guaranteed annual wage when our contracts 
run out. We have had committees working on this for the past two years. 
We are doing all the necessary research and we hope to be able to present to 
the employers in ample time, prior to the termination of our contracts, a plan 
for a guaranteed annual wage, so that the employers will not have the excuse 
that they have not had an opportunity of becoming familiar with our de- 
mands, and having an opportunity to study the problems and the proposals 
that we will make on this particular question. Our entire labor movement 
must work together on this problem. I am certain that if we do this job as 
well as we have done some of the other basic collective bargaining jobs in 
the past, that we can in the not too far distant future end the double standard 
on security for workers, by winning the guaranteed annual wage. 


CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: That was one of Mr. Murray’s great procla- 
mations and great endeavors. The Steelworkers have struggled for some time 
to make that a part off their contract. It is now being studied to see if we 
can approach it collectively and get it out and get it done, because it is one 
of the planks in our program for security for our people. I am sure the dele- 
gates are in accord with recommendations of the committee. 

The question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

. . . The resolution was adopted. 


Resolution No. 9 
COMMUNITY SERVICES 


The National CIO Community Services Committee has again, in 1952, 
demonstrated its effectiveness in helping to meet the needs of our members 
and their families. In the steel strike, during the Mississippi flood, among 
the unemployed textile workers, the Committee brought whatever aid and 
comfort there was available. Working with all community agencies, both 
public and voluntary, the Committee trained thousands of rank-and-file mem- 
bers to take their place as first class citizens of their communities—fighting 
for more adequate health and welfare services and for a community which is 
representative of all its citizens. 

The Community Services Committee has also participated for the CIO 
in the formation of the new American Travel Association, a national co- 
operative, service travel agency, consisting of labor, agricultural, credit 
union, educational, professional, religious, welfare and other groups. The 
object of ATA is to effectuate low cost travel abroad for purposes of infor- 
mation and education, emphasizing especially tours through which groups 
of travelers may meet people of their own interest and activity in new 
learning environment. 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 


1. This Convention commends the activities of the National CIO Com- 
munity Services Committee and its programs of strike assistance, union 
counselling, disaster relief, foreign aid, civilian defense, blood banks, federated 
giving and budgeting for voluntary health and welfare agencies, CIO repre- 
sentation on agency boards and committees, community participation for the 
aged and retired, and for adequate health and welfare services for the de- 
fense worker, the unemployed and the community as a whole. 
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2. The Community Services Committee is urged to continue to utilize 
its operations within CIO and American communities to advance and carry 
forward the program of cooperative, low-cost, purposeful foreign travel for 
workers in concert with other organizations in the American Travel Associa- 
tion, looking to the accomplishment of an international community of nations 
through people-to-people understanding. 

3. This Convention urges all affiliates to support the work of the 
National Committee and to establish community services committees and de- 
partments under their jurisdiction. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: Your committee recommends 
adoption, and I so move. 
. . . The motion was seconded. 


CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: Chairman Irving Abramson of the committee 
is very sick, trying to work with a dislocated disc right near the base of his 
neck and spine. Brother John Brophy who has worked closely with him on 
that subject matter in these endeavors is here, and I am going to call upon 
Brother Brophy to make a statement on this matter. 


DELEGATE JOHN BROPHY: It is usual that the honor of reporting to 
this convention on the past year’s achievements of the National CIO Com- 
munity Services Committee falls to the Chairman of our committee, Irving 
Abramson, and, just as the Chairman has said, because of the prolonged 
illness of Brother Abramson he is not able to be here with us today. 

He has asked me to bring his greetings to this convention, both personal 
and on behalf of the National CIO Community Services Committee. 

Irving Abramson has been Chairman of the National CIO-CSC since its 
inception over eleven years ago. He has given wise and inspired leadership 
to the work of this Committee. He has made this relatively new field of work 
an integral part of the whole program of CIO. It is my hope that Brother 
Abramson will soon be able to resume active leadership of this Committee and 
guide it in the many new tasks that lie ahead. 

During the past year our Committee has made many notable gains. Per- 
haps the outstanding single piece of work done by the CIO-CSC was in con- 
nection with the strike of the United Steelworkers of America during June and 
July. Because of the program of assistance to strikers which has been devel- 
oped in our work with the public and voluntary health and welfare agencies, 
literally tens of thousands of steelworkers were able to receive help from 
these agencies, solely on the basis of need. They and their families received 
help in a dignified and orderly way. It is difficult to estimate exactly the 
value of the service rendered to the members and families of the striking 
steelworkers, but two million dollars would be a conservative estimate. 

We have continued this past year as in other years to place the greatest 
emphasis on providing CIO members with health and welfare services through 
local health and welfare agencies. With more than 12,000 union counsellors 
active in the mills, shops and factories under contract to CIO unions we have 
greater assurance now than ever before that CIO members in need are being 
directed to the proper community services agencies. 

During the past year there was an observable rise in the participation of 
CIO members on the boards and committees of local voluntary and public 
health and welfare agencies. We estimate now that over 15,000 CIO men 
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and women are helping to shape the policies and programs of these agencies 
so that their services will more adequately meet the needs of the people. 

Nor was our Committee unmindful of our fighting men in Korea. On 
behalf of the CIO our Committee sent more than $20,000 worth of comfort 
kits to Korea. 

I have selected only a few of the highlights of the work done during the 
past year. The impressive record of achievement cited by President Murray 
tells the story more fully, but even that does not completely tell the story. 
The real story can only be told in the individual stories of the thousands of 
men and women who were able to find solutions to their pressing personal 
and family health and welfare problems because of the work of our Com- 
mittee. 

CIO members and their families now have greater protection than ever 
before against the economic hazards of illness and old-age as a result of 
their collective bargaining agreements. However, the lack of a comprehen- 
sive program of national health insurance still deprives workers of adequate 
protection. Our Committee is aware of this lack. 

With the increase of chronic diseases has come greater interest in meth- 
ods of preventing and treating them. One way of finding these chronic dis- 
eases early is that of testing for several diseases at once. This process, known 
as multiple screening, would permit a worker to be tested for such diseases 
as TB, hypertension, diabetes, heart, syphillis, glaucoma, anemia and obesity 
in less than fifteen minutes. Our Committee is now testing the multiple- 
screening program and hopes to be able to present to our international unions 
and state and city councils an effective plan for developing this program on 
the community and plant levels. Our Committee sees in this program an 
opportunity to improve the health of our members through early detection 
of disease and at the same time provide a basis for better and broader pro- 
grams of health education. 

Our Committee and its staff is also giving attention to the problem of 
labor representation on Blue Cross boards. Our Committee is undertaking 
to determine exactly how many labor representatives serve on Blue Cross 
boards. In conjunction with the CIO Social Security Committee we are 
planning to implement this study by conducting an aggressive campaign for 
labor representation on those Blue Cross boards where we now have no rep- 
resentation. Blue Cross organizations across the country are supported for 
the most part by workers’ money, but workers have had little to say about 
the policies of the organization which is so vital to their welfare. We are 
asking for honest representation on Blue Cross boards, not mere window 
dressing. If the experience of our Committee in the past in the matter of 
obtaining CIO recognition of the boards of community agencies holds true, 
we can be successful in obtaining recognition from Blue Cross organizations 
in the not too distant future. 


Our Committee also is currently engaged in negotiating with the Red 
Cross for a blood donor program which will provide for the blood needs of 
every CIO member and his family in his own community. We are also work- 
ing with the various CIO international unions in developing programs to 
meet the non-economic needs of those of our members who have retired. 
There are many problems which confront the CIO member who has retired 
—problems of housing, health, leisure time activity and only a few. We hope 
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to present to the international unions and to the city and state councils a 
program of activity in this field. 

Time does not permit me to enumerate each of the programs on which 
our Committee and its staff are currently at work. The above are some, 
there are others of equal importance. These are programs which are de- 
signed to bring to our members the maximum benefits of our community 
health and welfare services, and to bring CIO into active participation in 
shaping the policies and programs of these agencies. 

Behind all the work of the past and the work which we have set ourselves 
for the future is the profound conviction about the kind of a democracy we 
want to build. We of the CIO follow the principle that our members are 
citizens of their communities and they have a responsibility to support and 
participate in the health and welfare programs of the communities in which 
they live. The interest of CIO has never been solely in the sphere of wages, 
hours and working conditions. We have always been dedicated to the idea 
that our broad interests are identical with the interests of the whole com- 
munity. We have taken as our responsibility the job of making our com- 
munity health and welfare agencies more democratic, hence more responsive 
to the needs of all our citizens. In this work we have not only made a major 
contribution to the general welfare of our communities but we have also pro- 
vided the basic training for thousands of CIO members in responsible citi- 
zenship. 

We recognize that the basic health and welfare needs of the American 
people can best be met by our Federal government in conjunction with state 
and local governments. But in our democracy the voluntary community 
services agency also has an important role to play. It is in the best American 
tradition for our citizens to join together in meeting some common imme- 
diate need. Over the years our program has been directed to the end that 
CITIZEN CIO will take his rightful place with other citizens in his commu- 
nity in providing those services and programs for himself, his family and the 
entire community that will build a better life for all. 


CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: Thank you, Brother Brophy. 
... The resolution was adopted. 


Resolution No. 10 
OCCUPATIONAL SAFETY AND HEALTH 


The welfare of American workers continues to be menaced by an 
increasing toll of death and serious injuries from accidents and health 
hazards in the work places of the nation. The latest official figures reveal 
a mounting increase in the occupational casualty list since the development 
of the Korean crisis in June of 1950. In 1951, 16,000 American workers 
were killed on the job; an additional 2,100,000 incurred lost-time accidental 
injuries. Of the injured, more than 90,000 will carry to their graves a partial 
or total permanent disability arising from the injury. 

Unofficial figures for this current year of 1952 indicate that these killing 
and crippling injuries are again on the increase. 

There is a dearth of information on the national] casualties chargeable 
to bad working conditions that affect the health of the man or woman on the 
job. We therefore can only guess at the economic loss caused by occupational 
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disease. But there is every reason to assume that an increase in occupational 
health casualties also has taken place since June 1950. 

The money loss chargeable to reckless expenditures of life and human 
well-being through accidents on the job is estimated at $6.3 billion. We call 
this figure to the attention of political demagogues who raise the false issue 
of economy when federal and state appropriations for bringing about safer 
and more healthful working conditions are up for consideration by legislative 
bodies. 

Even more important than this money loss are the sufferings of the 
workers struck down by accident or occupational disease, and the plight 
of their families. To meet this problem our organization has sought to 
secure the cooperation of employers, workers, government agencies and tech- 
nical experts. No one segment of our population can deal with it unaided; 
all must work together for its solution. The CIO firmly believes that men 
and women of good will working together, can solve this problem of occu- 
pational safety and health. Many would prefer to see the enactment and 
enforcement of proper-laws, regulations and codes by the states and localities. 
When, however, we meet with continued opposition to improved state laws, 
regulations and codes, we are forced, as practical men and women, to turn 
for relief to our national government. 

We must face the harsh fact that because there are bloodstained profits 
to be made out of interstate competition in keeping health and safety and 
workmen’s compensation benefits low, federal standards and federal en- 
forcement are needed. Only when we have set this floor of humane stand- 
ards can conscientious employers competitively afford to be as thorough in 
preventing accidents and diseases and in compensating for injury as they 
would like to be. 

Such employers, and all employers of good will, should be freed from 
the cut-throat competition of employers and states willing to sacrifice work- 
ers’ lives, health and earning capacities for their own immediate profit. 

Since 1948 we have participated in the work of the President’s Con- 
ference on Industrial Safety, and in other similar conferences. We gave our 
backing to programs agreed on at these conferences, and accepted in goed 
faith similar commitments by representatives of industry, of the technical 
professions and of government agencies. 

Unfortunately, however, representatives of powerful management in- 
terests seem to have assumed that we would be satisfied with the mere devis- 
ing of programs. A number of these programs have called explicitly or im- 
plicitly for improved state legislation. In many cases the same management 
representatives who approved of those programs have opposed in their 
respective states any improvement whatsoever in state laws, regulations 
or codes dealing with problems of occupational safety and health. 

In the light of this experience, we can only conclude that the federal 
government must intervene to protect the lives and well-being of American 
workers as they go about their daily jobs. We therefore look to our national 
government to enact legislation necessary to impose decent and reasonable 
standards of safety and occupational health in all the work places of the 
nation producing the goods and commodities that move in interstate and 
foreign commerce. 

We still stand ready to join with all other groups in our population 
who seek in good faith to solve the problems created by occupational accidents 
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and diseases; this appalling toll on the lives and well-being of workers must 
be brought to a halt. 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 


1. While reaffirming the CIO program for improving occupational 
health and safety which previous CIO Conventions have recommended, we 
recognize the hard political fact that the 83rd Congress is controlled by 
a bipartisan coalition of reaction slightly stronger than the same sort of 
coalitions in preceding Congresses. We therefore authorize and direct CIO 
officers and staff to develop broader public knowledge and understanding 
of the human and economic costs of industrial accidents and diseases and the 
most feasible means for reducing the toll in blood, suffering, lives and reduced 
productive power of our nation. 

We reaffirm our support of, and urge the incoming 83rd Congress 
seriously to consider and to enact without further delay, legislation requiring 
high standards of safety and occupational health in the work places of the 
nation, the commodities and products of which move in or affect interstate 
commerce. We further urge Congress to enact a program of state grants- 
in-aid to the labor departments and public health agencies of the respective 
states in order to insure that all work places conform to high standards 
of safety and occupational health. We urge Congress to vest the enforce- 
ment of these two measures in the United States Department of Labor. 

2. Similarly, we urge Congress and the various state legislatures to 
appropriate funds in amounts sufficient to enable the United States De- 
partment of Labor, the Division of Occupational Health of the United States 
Public Health Service, and the departments of labor and the public health 
agencies in the respective states to render to workers the services and 
protection for which they were designed. 

3. We ask for the cooperation in good faith of all the segments of our 
population to bring about, insofar as voluntary action can accomplish it, 
high standards of occupational safety and health that will reduce to a mini- 
mum the tragic toll levied on the workers of America each year by occu- 
pational hazards and diseases. 

4. We commend William L. Connolly, Director of the Bureau of Labor 
Standards, United States Department of Labor, and Dr. Seward E. Miller, 
Director of the Division of Occupational Health, USPHS-FSA, for the progress 
that has been made during the last year in bringing about more complete 
cooperation between their agencies and the similar agencies of the respective 
states in dealing with the national] affliction of occupational accidents and 
diseases. 

5. We urge the National Safety Council to proceed as rapidly as possi- 
ble with its plans to integrate labor organizations into its deliberations and 
activities. 

6. We request the President of the United States to continue the 
President’s Conference on Industria] Safety with full opportunity for organ- 
ized labor to participate in the discussions and conclusions of the conference. 
We likewise urge the governors of the respective states to call similar con- 
ferences on industrial safety within their states with full participation by 
organized labor. 

7. We urge all affiliates of the CIO to participate fully in legislative 
programs and the programs of official or voluntary agencies organized at 
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federal, state or local levels to establish uniform occupational safety and 
health measures throughout all of our states and territories. 
... The resolution was adopted. 


Resoution No. 11 
CHILDREN AND YOUTH 


The first right of citizenship in a democracy is to grow throughout child- 
hood in good physical, emotional and social health and security. Through the 
years unions have accomplished much towards realizing this right through 
raising levels of family living, reducing child labor, launching and improving 
public schools, health services, and many other community facilities. But 
much remains to be done. 

The tremendous political propaganda for economy in governmental pro- 
grams and the emphasis on military needs now imperil adequate attention 
to programs for children and youth at the very time that families are being 
disrupted and dislodged, and mothers and young people are being drawn 
into the labor force in greater numbers. In Congress, as in many states, 
essential programs such as aid to education, expansion of health and welfare 
services, and special services for families of servicemen have not been enacted. 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 


The CIO reaffirms its belief that our nation’s progress must be ad- 
vanced and judged not primarily by material output, but by the quality of 
the lives of our people, and especially by the degree to which children 
throughout the nation are enabled to grow up into healthy, secure men and 
women, respecting their own powers and the rights of their fellow men, and 
utilizing their abilities creatively in the common cause of humanity. 

Through our national state and local organizations we shal] lend full 
support to: 

1. The expansion of maternal and child health services until they are 
within reach of all mothers and children who wish to make use of such 
services, with special emphasis immediately on the improvement of health 
services for children of school age. 

2. The expansion of public child welfare services throughout the country 
which will give skilled help to orphaned, neglected, delinquent children; 
to children of working mothers; and to communities in planning and directing 
wholesome recreational programs for their youngsters. 

3. Bills that would assure good medical care to the dependents of service- 
men, either through insurance of the cost or through making services avail- 
able as in the Emergency Maternity and Infant Care Program of World 
War II. 

4. The expansion of research and education in child life which will help 
parents understand better what makes for healthy, happy childhood. 

5. Federal aid to education and schoo] construction, and state and lo- 
cal measures to assure opportunities for a good education to all our children. 

6. Elimination of harmful child labor through improved federal and 
state laws, strong labor law administration supported by adequate funds, and 
more fact-finding on child labor and youth employment problems. 

7. Strengthening of public employment office systems so as to improve 
and extend counseling, placement, and follow-up services for young people. 
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8. Special programs for avoiding and overcoming juvenile delinquency 
and for better treatment programs for youngsters in trouble with the law. 

9. The continuation work of the Midcentury White House Conference on 
Children and Youth, directed at securing effective action on the excellent 
recommendations of the Conference. 

... The resolution was adopted. 


Resolution No. 12 
UNION LABELS 


Not only union members and their families, but members of the general 
public as well who believe in the labor movement, should demonstrate their 
support by selecting goods bearing the union label and by refusing to buy 
non-union sweat-shop made goods. Self-interest, too, is served by purchasing 
union label products, since the union label is a guarantee of quality. Con- 
sumer cooperation in union label campaigns will not only strengthen the 
labor movement in plants already organized, but can aid in securing union 
recognition from recalcitrant employers otherwise disposed to deny to their 
workers the rights of self-organization and collective bargaining. 

The Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, the United Brewery 
Workers, the Amalgamated Lithographers, the United Paperworkers, and a 
number of other CIO national unions have union labels which appear on 
products manufactured by their members. 

While great strides have been made in educating the American public as 
to the significance and value of the union label or union water mark, much 
remains to be done to make this campaign fully and continuously effective. 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 


We endorse the union label campaigns of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers, the United Brewery Workers and the Amalgamated Lithographers, 
and of all other affiliates of the CIO having union labels, and the union water 
mark campaign of the United Paperworkers of America. We, urge the 
Standing Committee on Union Labels to continue and intensify its efforts to 
promote these union label and union water mark campaigns. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: The Committee recommends 
adoption. 
... The motion was duly seconded. 


CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: Do any of the unions involved that are using 
the label care to speak on this? I know the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
have made an intensified campaign amongst you and with a large measure of 
success. And it needs more of it. Other unions are developing labels, the 
Brewery Workers and the Paper Workers. It behooves all of us to give 
support to their products where their label indicates this is produced by union 
labor and under union conditions and union wages. It is the best bulwark of 
those unions that are in that field. 

Brother Feller of the Brewery Workers Union—we all drink beer or the 
other thing called liquor. 


DELEGATE FELLER (Brewery Workers): Mr. Chairman, officers and 
delegates to this convention, I naturally arise in support of the resolution 
that is on the floor at the present time. However, I wish to advise this con- 
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vention the Brewery Workers presented a resolution of its own concerning 
this subject matter, and I am not at all satisfied with the manner in which it 
has been handled and the fact it has not been given any recognition. 

The essence of the resolution before us is good. However, I cannot accept 
the resolution as it is because it does not’ call for what my organization has 
called for in its resolution. 


CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: There has been some confusion in resolutions 
getting properly assigned and getting in. We have all been in confusion. 
We went out to California to hold the convention; -we came back with our 
beloved leader dead. Today the Vice Presidents discussed that phase of it. 
There is nobody to blame. 

As to your resolution, if you want a special resolution on Brewery, it 
will be considered by the Resolutions Committee. That was readily and 
voluntarily agreed upon by the Committee who had lunch with us today. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN REUTHER: Brother Feller, I think the 
Brewery Workers and Woodworkers have raised the question of having 
submitted resolutions not submitted to the Committee. The Committee, to 
the best of my knowledge, gave consideration to all resolutions in our pos- 
session. It is possible in the transmission of those resolutions when the ma- 
terials were transferred from California to Atlantic City they were mis- 
placed. We are looking for your resolution and the resolution submitted by 
the Woodworkers, and when we find them they will be processed and brought 
to the convention along with the other resolutions. We regret this delay, but 
we are not in possession of the resolutions. We processed all the resolutions 
we had. If you have a copy of the resolution to which you have referred, 
please turn it over to me or to the Secretary of the Committee and it will be 
considered by tha Committee and brought on the floor of the convention. 


DELEGATE FELLER: I have already given copies of the resolution 
to various members of your Committee, and it should be in your possession 
now. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN REUTHER: I do not have a copy of the 
resolution. If you have given it to other committee members we will try to 
find it and bring it out. 


CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: There have been some remarks that Secretary 
Carey was supposed to have withheld some resolutions. Secretary Carey 
has not withheld any resolutions. It is this unfortunate situation we find 
ourselves in that is to blame, and we agreed at the noon hour we must do all 
we can to rectify those unavoidable things that have happened in these sad 
days we have all been living through. 

The resolution that Brother Feller refers to will be brought in and 
passed upon. 


Any more remarks? 
All those in favor of the motion signify by saying aye; those opposed, no. 
The motion is carried. 
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Resolution No. 13 


UNION LABEL OF THE AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS 
OF AMERICA 


In the three years since its inception, the union label campaign of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers has proved to be a valuable weapon in the 
struggle to maintain and extend the benefits achieved by its members. 

The union label campaign is a means of linking labor’s tremendous 
buying power as consumers to its power at the bargaining table and at the 
polls. Manufacturers are becoming increasingly aware that America’s 16 
million union members and their families will not patronize non-union estab- 
lishments or buy non-union goods. 

Much of this effectiveness has been due to the wholehearted cooperation 
of officers and members of our sister CIO unions, who in hundreds of com- 
munities throughout the nation have devoted time and effort to making the 
Amalgamated’s campaign a success. 

Insofar as the Amalgamated campaign is designed to increase union 
label consciousness in all industries, and promote the sale of all union-made 
products, we firmly believe that it has served to further the interests of all 
union members. 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 


We unanimously endorse the Amalgamated union label campaign and 
pledge to continue to give it our fullest support. 

All international unions, city and state councils, and locals affiliated 
with the CIO are urged to continue to cooperate fully with the Amalgamated 
in its union label campaign. 

Every union member is urged to demand the union label, not only in 
clothing but also in other products, both as his best guarantee of good work- 
ing conditions and as a symbol of economic justice for all. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: The Committee recommends 
adoption. 
... The motion was duly seconded. 


CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: I hope everybody has the union label in his 


pocket. I am sure you have. 
Any remarks on the resolution? Are you ready to adopt the motion? 
. The resolution was adopted. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: Everybody is looking in their 
clothing fori a label. If you have a Richman suit, don’t look for the label. 


Resolution No. 14 


UNION LABEL OF THE AMALGAMATED LITHOGRAPHERS 
OF AMERICA 


The Amalgamated Lithographers of America is duly affiliated with 
the CIO and has been for many years; and is the recognized trade union 
representative of lithographic workers throughout the United States and 
Canada, and has been for more than seventy years. 

The Amalgamated Lithographers of America possesses and uses a 
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union label registered throughout the various States of the United States 
and in Canada, which label is recognized by buyers of lithography and 
by the consuming public as proof that the material bearing such label has 
been produced in shops licensed to use such label by reason of its employ- 
ment of union lithographic workers. 

The production of lithography requires that workers possess high skills 
and long training in order that their products may possess the fidelity of 
production required by discerning buyers; and the use of the label, evidencing 
production by skilled union craftsmen, is proof that the highest skills have 
been used in the production of this particular job. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations again affirms to all of its 
affiliated unions and to their millions of members and families that the union 
label of the Amalgamated Lithographers of America is recognized by us as 
the symbol of union made lithography and therefore the symbol of quality 
lithography; and it is 

Further Resolved, That all affiliated unions and their members and 
families are urged to support and look for the label of the Amalgamated 
Lithographers of America on all lithographic materials. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: The Committee recommends 
adoption. z 
... The motion was duly seconded. 


CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: I want to remind you the two unions, Brewery 
Workers and Lithographers, are two of the oldest unions in the United States, 
national unions. Thera is a rivalry between them as to which is the oldest. 
If I were them I wouldn’t admit my age. 


DELEGATE BLACKBURN: Mr. Chairman, we submit this resolution 
to the convention again trying to win your support on all lithographed mate- 
rial. Perhaps this might seem repetitious but the reason we continue to 
exhort upon you a request for your support, we find the union label of rival 
unions on materials that you are using and distributing. We are the CIO 
printing union. We believe our method of reproduction is best suited for the 
purposes which you need to propagandize your own particular activities, and 
We again request that when you are getting materials for distribution to be 
reproduced that you try to see to it they can be lithographed and our label 
can be used. 

We want to thank you for your previous support. We would like to go 
a little further and request that the officers of our organization, the CIO, look 
into the possibility of setting up a full time Union Label Department in our 
Washington headquarters so that the labels can be properly advertised and 
also the general public can be brought to the knowledge of the fact the union 
label is the symbol of a full union shop and that all the people who work on 
the material on which the union label appears are members of the union. 
That is our purpose in the use of the label. It attests to the fact that all the 
men who have worked on the material are members of the union. It is one 
of the ways to combat things that are in the T-H law. That is one way to 
look into it. 


CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: The delegates will take heed of President 
Blackburn’s message, the president of the Lithographers. 
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All those in favor of the motion signify by saying aye; contrary, no. 
The motion is carried. 


Resolution No. 15 
LABOR PRESS ASSOCIATED 


Another successful year of supplying the union press of America with 
news, pictures and feature material has been completed by Labor Press 
Associated, a cooperative labor news service owned and controlled by the 
labor movement. LPA has enjoyed continuous growth since its establish- 
ment, has steadily improved the quality of its various services, and is an im- 
portant and valuable adjunct to the labor press. 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 


The CIO continues to give wholehearted support to the Labor Press 
Associated. 

The CIO continues to urge its affiliates to support Labor Press Asso- 
ciated and to subscribe, whenever feasible, to LPA’s services for union news- 
papers and magazines. 


... The resolution was adopted. 


Resolution No. 17 


SUPPORT OF UNESCO 


A few misguided or unscrupulous organizations—some of which have 
been associated with anti-labor and undemocratic causes for many years— 
are seeking, in the name of “patriotism,” to undermine the faith of the 
American people in the United Nations. 

Their particular target is UNESCO, the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization. They are using UNESCO as a 
whipping boy to attack the UN. 

UNESCO, as one of the specialized agencies of the UN, operates in each 
of 65 participating countries through National Commissions made up of 
national voluntary organizations of citizens concerned with educational, 
scientific and cultural matters. The Congress of Industrial Organizations 
and the American Newspaper Guild are among the 60 voluntary citizen 
groups represented on the United States National Commission for UNESCO. 

Through 7 International UNESCO Conferences, at which representatives 
of American labor have from the beginning been delegates, programs have 
been adopted to develop international cooperation and understanding through 
the free flow of information, ideas, material, and persons among the nations 
of the free world. 

One of the chief functions of UNESCO is to promote education about 
the United Nations, and this activity has become a major part of the pro- 
gram of the United States National Commission for UNESCO. 

Unfortunately the effort to inform American youth about the United 
Nations has met with rabid opposition from the self-styled super-patriots, 
many of whom supported the “America First” movement before and during 
World War II. The object of their campaign is to make it highly dangerous, 
if not impossible, for teachers, writers, artists, librarians, and others to dis- 
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cuss international topics or foster the exchange of ideas in any manner 
which does not conform to isolationist views. In short, they seek to create 
an unbridgeable chasm between nationalism and internationalism, so that 
a citizen who thinks in international as well as national terms will be branded 
as disloyal to the United States. 

These attacks against UNESCO are, therefore, also against the UN. 
These unbalanced fringe groups are attacking UNESCO and the UN in 
all parts of the nation. However, the attacks have been particularly intense 
on the West Coast, and especially in the city of Los Angeles. 

What are some of the propaganda charges that are being leveled against 
UNESCO in the effort to keep information about the United Nations out 
of our schools ? 

It is charged that UNESCO is seeking to propagandize for a world 
government. But the accusation has no foundation in fact. 

It is charged that UNESCO is tainted with communism. The truth 
is that the Soviet Union will have nothing to do with UNESCO. Three 
iron curtain countries—Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary—joined be- 
fore they were communized; since then they have either not come to the 
conferences of have walked out of them after they arrived. 

It is charged that UNESCO fosters atheism. The truth is that one of 
the features of UNESCO is that many religious leaders of all faiths— 
Catholic, Protestant, Jewish, Moslem and others—have actively participated 
in its work. 

Actually UNESCO’s program is shaped by men of many minds. The 
great objective is to promote knowledge of and respect for all cultures. 
Unlike the isolationist, the internationalist is not frightened by differences. 
He seeks to give freedom greater boundaries and to encourage more people 
to enjoy freedom of expression, of movement, and of worship. 

But it is much easier to gain attention by slanderous attacks than by 
a reasoned presentation of an enlightened program. 

Thus the campaign to intimidate school authorities and teachers and 
all Americans against discussion of international organizations and to spread 
prejudice against internationalism, tolerance, and cooperation—which is 
the real objective of the attacks upon UNESCO—is a cause for profound 
concern to all of us. 

This campaign is being waged by a mere handful of noisy reactionaries 
who are using the “red smear” technique to frighten teachers and parents 
throughout the nation into silently accepting an evil program. The CIO 
has often spoken out for oppressed minorities; this time it speaks up for 
an intimidated majority. 


NOW, THEREORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 


The 14th Annual Convention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
reaffirms its support for the principles of the United Nations and of 
UNESCO, and 

We urge all CIO affiliates in every community to join with other 
enlightened citizens to repel these attempts to intimidate school authorities 
and teachers and to prevent American children from learning the truth about 
the United Nations. UNESCO, and the other specialized agencies of the UN. 


. The resolution was adopted. 
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Resolution No. 18 
ISRAEL 


A free Jewish state has always been desirable, but the holocaust of 
Naziism makes it absolutely imperative. Jews needed not only a homeland, 
but a refuge. 

The very conditions which rendered further delay in its establishment 
unthinkable also created problems of tremendous magnitude for the new 
and all too small and barren republic. Six million European Jews were 
slaughtered by Hitler and his regime. Most of the surviving Jews found it 
impossible to live in lands where their relatives and friends had been ex- 
terminated in gas chambers and where they themselves had suffered the 
agonies of the concentration camp. Anti-semitism, as an official policy, had 
been eliminated from Western Europe, but the memories remained, and 
here and there, as shown in the Auerbach case and by the desecration of 
Jewish cemeteries, traces of this foul disease still survive. 

For these reasons Israel has grown too fast. There are still tent-city 
reception centers. These problems were augmented by the war for inde- 
pendence, and the armed truce that is still in force. 

The result is that this brave and hardy people is faced with tremendous 
economic problems: shortages of food, of raw materials, and of job opportu- 
nities. They are hemmed in and boycotted by their neighbors, and their 
ancient capital is not even their own. 

In spite of their frugal existence and exemplary sacrifice, the Jewish 
people in Israel can live only with external support. Nowhere else on earth 
have so many people found sustenance, precarious as it is, from so small 
an area and so unfriendly a soil. Our government and our people have 
done much, but much remains to be done. 

The Government of Israel is now floating a $500,000,000 State of Israel 
Bond Issue in the United States, the proceeds of which will be utilized for 
agricultural development, industrial enterprises, electrification, housing, im- 
provement of transportation, expansion of its ports, public works, irriga- 
tion of desert land, development of a new chemical industry, mining the 
riches of the Negev in order to make the new Republic of Israel self- 
sustaining and self-supporting and to provide the necessary economic means 
for productive employment of the 750,000 new immigrants who found a new 
home and a future during the past four years since the State of Israel was 
born. 

We of the CIO watch the rise of the Jewish State with especial interest 
because of the leading role played by Histadrut, its labor movement. Hista- 
drut includes 500,000 working men and women out of a total population 
of 1,500,000 a very high percentage of voluntary labor organization. This 
achievement is even more noteworthy inasmuch as hundreds of thousands 
of the new immigrants have come from backward lands of the Middle East, 
where the ideals and principles of free trade unionism are virtually unknown. 
Histadrut has converted these newcomers into productive workers in agri- 
culture and industry; it has established cooperative enterprises, vocational 
training institutions, cultural activities, housing projects, social welfare 
and health agencies owned and directed by the labor movement. Two-thirds 
of the nation directly benefit from these programs of Histadrut and the en- 
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tire country has attained a great measure of stability, democracy, and progress 
due to the vision and courage of organized labor. 

The State of Israel has recently lost through death its first President, 
Dr. Chaim Weizmann. Dr. Weizmann, during his long and varied life, made 
unique contributions to human dignity and brotherhood. He was not only 
a great statesman but a great scientist, inventor, and humanitarian. 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 


We urge the government of the United States to take all measures at 
its disposal to aid the gallant and deserving people of Israel, and particu- 
larly to provide generous Point Four aid, and to use its best offices, through 
the medium of the United Nations to bring about a final peace between Israel 
and the Arab states of the Middle East so that normal] relations can be 
restored among those countries at this vital juncture of history. 

This Convention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations extends 
hearty fraternal greetings to Histadrut, the General Federation of Jewish 
Workers, and congratulates it upon another year of splendid achievement. 

We endorse the $500,000,000 State of Israel Bond Issue and express the 
hope that the drive will meet the success it merits. 

The CIO joins with democratic labor all over the world in mourning 
the death of Israel’s first President and great leader, Chaim Weizmann. 

. .. The resolution was adopted by a unanimous standing vote. 


Resolution No. 19 
THE COMMONWEALTH OF PUERTO RICO 


After over four centuries of colonialism, at first as a colony of Spain 
and in the last half century as a colony of the United States, Puerto Rico 
has emerged as a free state—the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. With the 
approval of its Constitution by the Congress of the United States, the last 
vestiges of political colonialism have been eliminated from that Island. By 
an overwhelming majority of over 4 to 1, the people of Puerto Rico have 
elected to remain within the federal union as an integral part of the 
United States, with the status of a Free Associated State by mutual accord 
of the two peoples. 

The new Constitution adopted by the people of Puerto Rico presents 
to the world a most progressive basic instrument of government. Included 
in this Constitution, for the first time in any American constitution, is 
recognition of the right of workers to strike and picket. 

These gains for the people of Puerto Rico have been entirely due to 
the progressive policies and programs of the party in power, the Popular 
Democratic Party and its leader, Governor Luis Munoz Marin. This party 
has by an overwhelming majority just won the election for the fourth con- 
secutive time, and Governor Munoz Marin has been reelected as the first 
governor of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 


1, That the 14th Convention of the CIO send its greetings to the 
people of Puerto Rico and its congratulations on the establishment of the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico under its own Constitution. 

2. That Governor Luis Munoz Marin and his party are congratulated 
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on their progressive legislation, policies and programs in favor of the workers 
of Puerto Rico and on their well-merited reelection to office. 

3. That a copy of this resolution be sent to Governor Luis Munoz 
Marin and to the Legislature of Puerto Rico. 


CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: I want to make this brief comment with 
respect to the Puerto Rican labor movement. At our Cleveland convention 
in 1949 we gave them a charter similar to a State Industrial Union charter. 
We have had our difficulties down there but we have made progress. 

I want to commend the Packinghouse Workers for giving assistance in 
taking over the National Sugar Plantation Workers, which is the bulk of the 
Puerto Rican economy, and whose conditions were deplorable. I want to 
commend the Transport Workers for stepping in. We are in the period of 
getting the workers to belong to our International Unions. We expect in the 
near future to reorganize the Council there, and give them a setup similar 
to our State Councils. 

We have had the assistance and encouragement from the liberal gov- 
ernment down there and the liberal folks on the Island. They welcome the 
interest which the mainland has shown. 

I say to you when Puerto Ricans come here we should treat them as 
brothers. They are members of our great country, the United States of 
America, and we should bring them into our International Unions. They will 
be ours fully when they arrive here. 

The question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

... The resolution was adopted. 

(Vice President Emil Rieve in the Chair.) 


Resolution No. 20 
THE CIO IN PUERTO RICO 


In keeping with its fundamental mission to organize the unorganized 
workers in every area within its jurisdiction, the CIO has carried the benefits 
of industrial unionism to the Puerto Rican workers. The continued exist- 
ence in any area of our nation of wage levels one-fifth and less than those 
prevailing in the continental United States is not only a blot on us as Ameri- 
cans but also a constant danger to the wage levels of our workers here. 

The CIO has carried on a fight during these last three years to organize 
the workers in Puerto Rico and to help them elevate their standard of living 
towards the goal of equality with that of our own workers here. It was in 
large part due to the CIO’s efforts that the wage “freeze” was lifted and price 
and rent controls maintained in Puerto Rico, and that old-age and survivors 
security was extended to the Island. The CIO fought successfully in Con- 
gress for an increased sugar quota, so vital to Puerto Rico’s economy. 
Through CIO’s participation in the Wage and Hour Industrial Committee of 
the Department of Labor, minimum wages have been steadily increased. It 
was solely due to CIO efforts that a substantial increase in wages was 
secured this year for the largest group of workers in Puerto Rico, the sugar 
cane field workers. 

Many new industries have been attracted by the Puerto Rican govern- 
ment’s industrialization program and almost daily more factories and shops 
are being established there. Most of the industries, both old and new, con- 
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tinue to pay the same sub-standard wages, despite the increased produc- 
tivity of the Puerto Rican workers. Our brothers and sisters in Puerto Rico 
are in grave danger of being made permanent victims of an industrial oli- 
garchy based on sub-standard wages. 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 


1. The 14th Convention of the CIO congratulates Executive Vice- 
President Allan S. Haywood, who in his capacity as Director of Organization 
and Councils has so ably directed CIO’s efforts in Puerto Rico, and recom- 
mends the continuation of the organizational work of the CIO on the Island, 
and 

2. Commends the organizational activities of the United Packinghouse 
Workers of America and the Transport Workers Union in Puerto Rico, 
where both have pioneered in bringing the workers of the Island closer to our 
industrial union movement, and calls on the other International Unions of 
the CIO to undertake organizational work in their industries in Puerto Rico. 

... The resolution was adopted. 

(Executive Vice President Haywood in the chair.) 


Resolution No. 21 
IMMIGRATION POLICY 


In many respects the United States stands unique among nations, It 
was created by the immigration to our shores of men of many and diverse 
races and creeds. Large scale immigration enabled this country to grow 
from a wilderness into a great and powerful nation and afforded haven and 
a new life to millions of the oppressed and impoverished of the Old World. 

This country too, has long avowed two great principles—that our gov- 
ernment shall not discriminate on the basis of race, religion or color, and 
that it shall deal fairly and justly with all. 

Yet increasingly these principles, and our whole tradition of liberal 
immigration policy, have, in the drafting of our immigration and naturaliza- 
tion laws, gone into the discard. Beginning in 1924, Congress not only 
severely restricted numbers of immigrants permitted to enter each year, 
but established quotas for each country, these quotas being set to favor 
immigrants from Northern European countries and to discriminate against 
immigrants from elsewhere. In addition, Asiatics had earlier been entirely 
excluded from immigration, and those already here from naturalization. 

During the last two years the immigration and naturalization laws 
have been extensively amended by Congress. Unfortunately, the revisions, 
passed over President Truman’s veto, constitute, as a whole, an even less 
liberal immigration policy than the prior laws. In addition they make second 
class citizens of all naturalized citizens and deny to aliens resident in this 
country the fair protection of our laws. 

Under these new statutes even fewer immigrants will enter the country 
than under the 1924 Act. The issuance of visas is impeded by technicalities 
and red tape. The national origin quota system established by the 1924 
Act is continued, together with its discrimination in favor of immigrants 
from Northern Europe. Asiatics are given a token quota and are, with 
belated justice, accorded the privilege of naturalization. This nod towards 
racial equality. is offset, however by an offensive new concept of racial 
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origin, as distinguished from national origin, which is made applicable to 
Asians, and by new discriminations against Negroes. 

The new law also contains broad provisions barring from immigra- 
tion to this country persons who were once totalitarian adherents, no 
matter how long ago, or in what circumstances, and without regard to what 
their proven opinions may be now. The new law accepts, as a grounc for 
exclusion, criminal convictions by foreign courts, even those of totalitarian 
countries which resort to framing political opponents. These provisions 
bar forever from this country the many individuals who have broken with 
communism and are now prepared to devote their lives and their knowledge 
to fighting it. Such an immigration policy impairs our capacity to appeal 
to the people behind the iron curtain to renounce the communist allegiance 
which has been forced upon them. 

The Constitution contemplates that once immigrants are naturalized and 
admitted to the rights and duties of American citizenship, they shall stand 
on the same footing as natural born citizens, save only as regards eligibility 
for the Presidency. But the McCarran-Walter Act makes second class 
citizens out of all naturalized citizens by subjecting them to denaturali- 
zation on various grounds such as contempt of Congress. 

The new legislation also greatly expands the grounds for deportation 
for aliens who are residents here but have not yet become naturalized. Many 
of these new grounds for deportation are, contrary to every principle of 
justice, made retroactive so that persons can now be deported for conduct 
which was perfectly legal when undertaken. 

These resident aliens may have lived here for many years, and may 
be married to Americans, and have children who are American citizens. 
Their deportation may inflict great hardship on their families, but no dis- 
cretion is granted by the law to the immigration officials to take humani- 
tarian considerations into account. 

This restrictive immigration policy and this virulently anti-foreign 
legislation comes at a peculiarly inapposite time. For us, when we are 
striving to build a mutual security system in cooperation with our allies 
abroad, to make our immigration and naturalization laws ever more isolation- 
ist and anti-foreign, not only makes very little sense; it embarrasses us in 
the pursuit of the wider objectives of our foreign policy. Both our national 
interest and the deep humanitarianism which has always characterized Amer- 
icans as a nation require that we reverse this trend of the last two years, 
and establish a new policy on immigration and naturalization which will 
be consistent with 20th century conditions and ideals. 

During the recent Presidential campaign, both candidates declared 
their opposition to the McCarran-Walter Act and pledged their support for 
a new and more liberal immigation policy. 

This policy should be liberal, and democratic and make no distinction 
among immigrants on grounds of race, religion or color. This immigration 
policy should encompass a liberal permanent, or long-run, immigration 
policy. In addition, there is the immediate need for special relief for the 
persons displaced by World War II who still, more than 7 years after the 
war’s end, have not found permanent homes. We can be proud that our 
country has already given refuge to large numbers of those displaced by 
World War II, but we should not rest until the problem is completely 
solved. We cannot longer leave these people in temporary refuges. This 
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country, along with others, must do its share toward providing them with 
permanent homes. 

We need also a special program for aiding the brave refugees who are 
now reaching Western Europe from the countries behind the iron curtain. 
The courage and the determination to live in freedom shown by these people 
should be rewarded and encouraged. They have, at grave risk to themselves, 
proven their devotion to democracy and their enmity to communist totali- 
tarianism. Both humanitarianism and common-sense dictate that we, in 
cooperation with other free lands, find homes for these people. 

We are confident that, in the present state of our economy the United 
States could admit each year a substantial number of immigrants without 
danger to the national economy or to American wage scales and standards 
of living. 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 


1. The CIO urges that the McCarran-Walter Act be repealed and 
replaced by a new policy on immigration and naturalization which will be 
consistent with 20th century conditions and ideals. 

2. This new immigration policy should provide for the admission each 
year of substantial numbers of immigrants, without discrimination based 
on race, color or religion. Pending complete elimination of the national 
origins quota system, we urge, at the least, that unused portions of quotas 
be made transferable. The new immigration policy should, in addition, 
provide for special relief for the persons displaced by World War II who 
still have not found permanent homes, and for the refugees currently escaping 
through the iron curtain. 

3. Congress should enact a new law on naturalization according to 
naturalized citizens the same rights and privileges as native born citizens, 
as intended by the Constitution. 

4. We urge that Congress likewise enact legislation to provide that 
resident aliens can be deported only for serious crimes, and to give the 
immigration authorities discretion to administer the deportation laws in a 
humanitarian manner. 


CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: I read the testimony of President Philip 
Murray before a special committee on this subject matter recently. We are 
opposed to this discrimination in favor of certain countries in Europe, par- 
ticularly the British Isles, and barring other people from coming here in fair 
proportions. We are opposed to the brutal treatment of naturalized citizens. 
We claim that one who has taken out his papers should stand before the 
law just as one who is born here. President Murray covered that fully in the 
testimony that I read in his behalf a few weeks before we went out to Cali- 
fornia. 

The question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

. .. The resolution was adopted. 


Resolution No. 22 


WOMEN WORKERS 


As a part of its belief in industrial unionism, the CIO has supported 
equal job rights, equal opportunities, and equal pay for equal work for all its 
members. CIO contracts have brought great gains to women workers, and in 
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many situations our women members have been indispensable in the estab- 
lishment of strong unions. 

The economic and political strength of a mass labor movement depends 
on the unity that results from equality of treatment. Our opponents know 
this well and try to play up one group against another, fanning outworn 
prejudices. They hope thus to weaken our whole movement. 

If women are paid less than the regular rate for men, union wage 
levels are weakened. If seniority rights are not followed for women in 
promotions and layoffs, employers can more easily undermine the entire 
union seniority structure. 

If, in contrast, unions are recognized by women members as champions 
of their rights, our organizations will have greater support in the plants 
and in political activities. Women who have acquired experience in group 
cooperation through being active in unions, will be better prepared to 
assist in electing labor-supported candidates to public office. 

Recent figures reveal that 20 million women are employed in this 
country and that over half of them are married. Better wages and social 
security measures will lessen the necessity for wives and widows, especially 
mothers of young children, to seek gainful employment. A great majority 
of women who work do so because they must support themselves and their 
families or aid in their support. From the viewpoint of maximizing the 
nation’s manpower resources to meet possible increased war demands, it is 
important alike that the health of working women be protected and that 
discriminatory practices and barriers, based on outworn ideas, be removed. 

We have already succeeded in obtaining equal pay laws in a quarter 
of the states and their value has been proved even though they require more 
effective administration. 

The miscalled “Equal Rights Amendment” continues to be a menace 
since it was included in both the Republic and Democratic Platforms and 
since it would outlaw hard-won state laws protecting women’s special 
needs as workers and mothers. The Women’s Status Bill, which we have 
supported as a far more reasonable move toward advancing women’s rights, 
still awaits favorable action by Congress, as do bills providing for a national 
law on equal pay. 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED 


The CIO reaffirms its support of effective federal and state legislation 
to safeguard the principle of equal pay for equal work. We shall continue 
to support the Women’s Status Bill and to oppose the miscalled Equal Rights 
Amendment. 

We urge our affiliates, in cooperation with the CIO Committee to 
Abolish Discrimination, to intensify their efforts to oppose discrimination 
against women on the job or in the community, and to support actively 
protection of women’s rights through clauses in union contracts against 
discrimination in pay, hiring, upgrading, training, layoff or similar procedures. 
We continue to support community programs that make it easier for women 
to earn a living without jeopardizing the welfare of their families or their 
own health. 

We urge our affiliates and the National CIO to renew their efforts to 
draw women into active participation in our unions as officers as well as 
members. Similarly, women should be encouraged to play an important 
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role in our community and political activities in order that our goals may 
be achieved. 

In supporting measures to meet the special needs of women workers, we 
again affirm the fundamental position of the CIO that all workers are en- 
titled to co-equal rights and responsibilities in the labor movement and in 
public activities. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: Your Committee recommends 
adoption, and I so move. 
... The motion was seconded. 


CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: President Beirne of the Communications Work- 
ers of America, who has a few women employed in that industry, is a Vice 
President of the CIO also. At this time the Chair recognizes Vice President 
Beirne. 


VICE PRESIDENT BEIRNE: Mr. “hairman, I rise in support of the 
resolution and I believe most of you would immediately recognize the interest 
of the Communication Workers of America in this resolution. I believe we 
are at least one of the largest unions with the greatest number of members 
who are women. Approximately 60 percent of our organization is composed 
of women. 

We have been through in the not too distant past an election here in 
America where special appeals were made to women, and it will be for the 
political historian at some time to record how women responded. It seems, 
however, to be a matter of discussed information that women did play an 
important part in that political campaign. Both of the political parties em- 
brace the notion of what is called the “equal rights amendment to the Con- 
stitution” and many of our own women members, many of our own active leg- 
islative representatives, have somehow or another misunderstood the term 
“equal rights amendment,” and believed that some good was to be done for 
women members. The contrary is true. Those of you who are active in your 
states, those of you who may have the occasion to become active with Rep- 
resentatives and Senators in our Capitol should bear in mind that the equal 
rights amendment advocated by some misguided women would do little but 
take away some of the long fought for gains which women are entitled to and 
which now appear on so many of the state statutes. 

The expression “equal rights amendment,” the build-up that has been 
given to that permitted both of our political parties to embrace it in their 
platform, needs special attention on our part because CIO is known for its 
position of equal pay, equal treatment, fighting for the equality that women 
deserve. 

In our unions we try to encourage our women to accept equal responsi- 
bilities, and we have 125 local presidents now. Each one of them have dem- 
onstrated their capacity, their desire to accept equal responsibility. But there 
are special circumstances surrounding our women that have been protected 
on the statute books in America, and the CIO should not and we should not 
permit ourselves, to become misguided by those who would want to take away 
those protective features under the catch phrase “equal rights.” 

Supporting the resolution I call your attention to that one point where 
you and I can be of aid in furthering and advancing the position of our women 
here in America so that when the time does come in a more pronounced 
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manner, as it will, when women will be accepting equal responsibility, it will 
be a tribute to the history as well as to the credit of CIO that it continue to 
lead the fight for the better things. 

... The resolution was adopted. 


Resolution No. 23 
CIVIL RIGHTS AND THE EXTENSION OF DEMOCRACY 


The peoples of the free world today stand at the crossroads of human 
progress. They must decide whether to push ahead toward the goal of 
full human rights for all persons regardless of race, religion or color, or 
whether to turn back down the dark road that leads to dictatorship and 
virtually universal human slavery. In this decision the people of the United 
States of America carry a chief responsibility. It is to us that the free 
peoples of other lands look for leadership. 

Human rights are the biggest issue of the day. We of America have 
demonstrated that men can have both bread and freedom through entrusting 
the power of decision to the minds and hands of the people. Racial supremacy 
is a doctrine discarded by all sound spiritual and moral philosophers, and 
disproved by all the findings of true science. Regardless of their stated 
reasoning, opponents of the concept of full human rights are motivated by 
greed for gain and the thirst for political power, and to gain them they would 
apply to human relationships the blind laws that govern brute creation in 
the jungle. 

America itself is not free from this type of thinking. We still see false 
doctrines of political or economic dictatorship urged by some who call 
themselves Americans but glibly misquote and distort our philosophy of 
government to prove their contentions. We see these men in operation 
in the field of business and in our federal and state legislative halls. Catch 
phrases and false slogans are used to cloak the objectives of would-be 
dictators who fear the decision of a free people. Nowhere is this so apparent 
as in the Congress of the United States where both senators and representa- 
tives join in nefarious political coalitions to use civil rights as political 
footballs. 

These practices will not and cannot succeed. They reveal a bankruptcy 
in reasoning power and in human decency. That bankruptcy is revealed by 
the vicious outrages against human rights that occasionally stain our national 
record. Notorious among these during the year was the brutal murder in 
Mims, Florida, last Christmas night of Mr. and Mrs. Harry T. Moore, by the 
explosion of a powerful bomb at their modest home. Mr. Moore, an official 
of the National Association for the Advancement of Colored People, had been 
outspoken in criticizing the killing of one prisoner and the severe wounding 
of another by a county sheriff. Mr, Moore had based his case on facts and 
reasoning. His opponents could not support their position by reasoning; so 
they resorted to skulking murder on Christmas night. 

A further revelation of bankruptcy in logic can be seen in procedural 
Rule XXII of the United States Senate. Rule XXII purports to insure the 
proper closing of debate in the Senate. It does no such thing; it encourages 
and abets unlimited, aimless debate to prevent a vote from being taken. It 
is a rule enacted by ruthless men of both major parties, and it constitutes a 
singular form of violence against decisions of and by all the American people. 
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Despite these incidents of violence which are openly encouraged by 
the vicious political coalition between reactionary Republicans and decadent 
Dixiecrats, the cause of human rights advanced during the year. 

Acting with his usual fearlessness, President Truman issued an Executive 
Order directing all governmental agencies to insert in their procurement 
contracts clauses specifying that all labor employed in filling the contracts 
must be hired and utilized without discrimination on account of race, creed, 
color or national origin. The President also appointed a Committee on 
Government Contract Compliance to survey the practices of all govermental 
agencies in the fields of procurement and utilization of manpower, and to 
report its findings to him with recommendations for improved performance. 

It is worthy of note that there has been continuing improvement in the 
utilization of all of our citizens in the armed forces without regard to race, 
creed, color or national origin. Here, as in the civilian field of our national 
operations, we find a dwindling number of officers and officials who carry 
out our national policies with obvious reluctance. 

We in the CIO have continued to expand our efforts in furthering civil 
rights and the extension of democracy. An increased number of our State, 
County and City CIO Councils have established committees on human rights 
to deal with these problems, and these committees have provided ideal 
mechanism for integrating the activities of CIO unions in their respective 
areas. These committees, along with the similar committees of the Inter- 
national Unions and the National CIO Committee to Abolish Discrimination, 
have continued to coordinate their efforts in this field. 

During the year the Congress of Industrial Organizations continued 
to work with other national organizations that seek to improve civil rights 
and extend democracy to all our people. We played a leading part in 
the activities of the Civil Rights Leadership Conference which brought 
together representatives of 53 national organizations for the purpose of 
acquainting the American people and political officials with the hopes and 
aspirations of all the people of the United States. 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 


That the 14th Constitutional Convention of the CIO willingly accepts 
its high obligation to give leadership to the American people in the con- 
tinuing struggle for the human rights of all our citizens, regardless of 
their race, creed color or national origin. We base our stand for human 
rights on the rightness and decency that are in keeping with the high ideals 
of our philosophy of government. We pledge our continuing support to 
all those citizens among us who are discriminated against because of their 
race, religion, color or national origin. 

We urge all of our International Unions and our State, County and 
City CIO Councils who have not already done so, to establish committees on 
human rights so that all our people can participate in this great crusade for 
human freedom. 

We commend President Truman for the forthright stand he has taken 
in advancing civil rights and extending democracy to all persons living under 
our flag. We expressly commend him for requiring fair employment practices 
of governmental contractors. 

Despite the strengthening of the Republican-Dixiecrat coalition in Con- 
gress as a result of the national elections we will continue to seek the enact- 
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ment by Congress of an effective and enforceable Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Act that will insure equal opportunity for employment at their 
highest skill for all workers without discrimination based on race, religion, 
color or national origin, and we will press for similar action by state 
legislatures in those fields to which federal legislation will not apply. 

We will continue to urge enactment of federal anti-lynching and anti- 
polltax laws. 

We shall continue to support legislation to provide statehood for Hawaii 
and Alaska and home rule for the District of Columbia. 

President-elect Eisenhower has made clear that an effective and en- 
forceable Fair Employment Practices Act will not have his support. He 
has, however, promised to end segregation in the District of Columbia and 
to end discrimination in employment on defense contracts. While differing 
with President-elect Eisenhower on his attitude on a federal Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Act, we endorse his declarations on segregation in the District 
of Columbia and on discrimination under defense contracts and we will sup- 
port him in putting these promises into practice. 

We urge the incoming President to continue in being the President’s 
Committee on Government Contract Compliance until such time as a per- 
manent Federal Commission on Civil Rights is established with broad 
power to insure equal treatment of all our citizens in every phase of our 
national life. We urge him also to direct the Department of Defense and 
the leaders of our armed forces to redouble their efforts to eliminate all 
trace of prejudicial discrimination based on race, religion or national origin 
from all units of the armed forces of the United States. 

(See amendment below which was included in above resolution.) 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: Your Committee recommends 
adoption, and I so move. 
... The motion was seconded. 


DELEGATE CRAWFORD (Steelworkers): I would like to give you a 
brief report of a little progress along the lines of Civil Rights in the deep 
South. Last October 9th, 10th and 11th, we held our state convention in 
the city of Atlanta. It was the best convention that has ever been held by 
our state organization. On Saturday night we arranged for a banquet to be 
held in the City Hall in the city of Atlanta, at which time every delegate to 
the convention was given a free ticket for himself and for an invited guest. 
Of course, we had a large number of Negro delegates and they likewise had 
a large number of friends. David J. McDonald was the speaker of the eve- 
ning, and I will say to you that we had one of the finest times we ever had. 

I want to give you the reaction of the people from down in Atlanta, 
Georgia, where the people are always saving, “You can’t do that; that can’t 
be done here.”’ You are afraid to make a move. After the banquet was over, 
I asked the members and friends assembled how many really enjoyed the 
evening and every hand in the room went up. I asked them how many 
wanted to continue this sort of meeting at our conventions in the future and 
again every hand in the room went up. 

So I say to you, my fellow leaders of the CIO in the South, that it is time 
to quit saying it can’t be done and go ahead and do the things that we stand 
for as a matter of principle. Of course, other banquets have been held in the 
South in various parts of the country where there are Negro members and 
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whites who have sat down and eaten together, but this is the first time that 
such an occasion ever took place on city-owned property. 

In the state election down in Georgia, as you know, the state was the 
strongest of any state in the Union that voted the Democratic ticket. On top 
of that a combination of our Negro friends and organized labor defeated the 
Governor who tried to write his damnable trick county unit system into the 
State Constitution and he took an awful licking on it. We are not going to 
have that to put up with in our national elections. 


CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: Bill is doing a good job down in the State of 
Georgia, which, as you know, is a tough state. 


DELEGATE GEORGE WEAVER (Transport Service Employees): I 
would like to join you in commending Brother Crawford for the kind of 
fundamental and basic job that he and his fellow officers have been accom- 
plishing in the State of Georgia. The efforts and activities of Brother Craw- 
ford and some of his fellow officers some years ago are now bearing the kind 
of fruit that was predicted in those years when it was much tougher to wage 
this kind of campaign, not only in Georgia, but in many other sections of the 
world where we like to think that the conditions are not similar. It is true 
that the walls of prejudice and discrimination are crumbling. It is also true 
that we can take a measure of commendable pride in this development be- 
cause of the long and basic struggle and fight that we have led, but I would 
like to call the attention of the delegates to two sections of this resolution 
that are very pertinent, not only to our interests, but to our responsibilities, 
The first resolve of the Resolution Committee again urges the International 
Union and our State and County Councils to create and strengthen the ma- 
chinery within our own fundamental position that has been for a long time 
the policy of the CIO. That is more greatly needed today than ever before, 
not only because of the results of the recent election and the trend that it 
points to, but because of one other fact that is the result of history, that af- 
fects not only our International Unions but affects our country. We find our- 
selves today with two basic and rather desperate shortages. One of them is 
need for raw materials, which we need to keep our industries going, and the 
other is the needed manpower, and today of all days in the history of our coun- 
try, we can ill afford to waste any potential skill, based on false standards. It 
becomes incumbent upon us in the negotiation of our contracts, in the admin- 
istration of those contracts to insist, like we have never insisted before, that 
every potential skill in this country is utilized at its highest potential regard- 
less of race, color or creed. It is reaching the stage where discrimination in 
employment is truly becoming a luxury, and it is a luxury that we can ill 
afford. I would like to point out and to emphasize that the first and foremost 
responsibility in this struggle is for us to strengthen our machinery as quickly 
and ably and as fast as we can. 

In conclusion, I would like to again pay tribute not only to Brother Craw- 
ford but to the many officers and members of the CIO who have literally 
taken to heart the ideals and the traditions upon which we are founded. 


CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: Thank you, Brother Weaver. I now call upon 
John Riffe, Director of Southern Organizing Drive, who meets these problems 
head-on daily. 


DELEGATE JOHN RIFFE, Director, Southern Organizing Drive: I rise 
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in support of this resolution wholeheartedly. It is not enongh for us to come 
to this convention and adopt this resolution and go back home and forget 
about it. This problem is the problem that those of us, particularly in the 
South, work on and face every day and every night of our lives. We have 
to put into practice this resolution, and what it provides, in our everyday 
lives, and in every union meeting that we hold anywhere in this country. I 
know it may be hard on some of you to say this; I know that some of our 
local union people, yes, probably some of our local representatives, particu- 
larly in these rough, Southern cities and states, are afraid of this issue. They 
back away from it when they come face to face with these problems of dis- 
crimination against our membership. We cannot take that attitude. We 
cannot be weak on the question of discrimination against our people and civil 
rights. The President of the Industrial Union Council in Virginia and the 
Executive Board Members took a very firm stand on this question. They 
have gone a long way in carrying out 100 percent the CIO policy, as well 
as our great friend and President of the Council in the State of Georgia, one 
of the roughest states we have to work in. In the great State of Texas we 
have made great strides toward wiping out discrimination against minority 
races in those sections. 


Let us decide here in this convention not only to support this resolution 
and to talk about it here, but let us go back to our homes, wherever we may 
work, and Jet us put into practice in our everyday lives, and fully support 
this resolution and make it the kind of living reality that so many of us mem- 
bers and their wives and children are praying will come about. Just talking 
for it, speaking in favor of it and going home is not enough. I say let us 
follow the practice and preaching and teachings of our great leader, the 
late President of our Union, who has just passed away. Let us do something 
about it. The only way we can do it is in our union halls and in every meet- 
ing and in every group that we come in contact with. If we will do that 
kind of job we can come back to the convention next year and report great 
progress on this question that grieves so many of us every day and night, to 
see our people discriminated against and pushed around. We can and we 
must do the job on this particular resolution to make it a living thing. 
Thank you. 


CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: Those are the boys that face the brutal reality 
of it, and they are not afraid of it, either. 


DELEGATE GRAY (Texas State IUC): I rise in favor of the motion 
and I heartily favor everything that has been said on the subject, but I would 
like to point out one particular phase of the problem we are facing in Texas 
that is probably not in the minds of some of the delegates here. The problems 
we are facing in our State Council on the Human Rights Committee, under 
the Director and the Assistant Director, were not confined to the question of 
discrimination against the colored race alone. We have a million and a half 
Latin-American people in Texas and we came through an election in Corpus 
Christi where that was a very vital issue. The problem of discrimination is 
not one against the colored race alone. It is particularly pressing in Texas 
on the Latin-American question. 


We are in favor of the motion, and we have a working committee doing 
the best we can on this phase of the problem, 
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CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: That is a true statement, and through our 
Latin-American Committee we had already arranged to meet in Los Angeles 
with some trade union representatives from Mexico and a committee of our 
boys from the border states to deal with that problem and the exploitation of 
the people they refer to as wetbacks. They allow them to steal into the coun- 
try and they keep their wages down and jeopardize the wages of the citizens 
of the country. And we are going to deal with that through the Latin- 
American Committee in stopping this exploitation and help to eliminate dis- 
crimination against those human being that work with us. 


DELEGATE LASLEY (Packinghouse Workers): Mr. Chairman, in read- 
ing the resolution I notice we have left out a very important section that I 
believe we have carried in resolutions in the past, and that is one that guar- 
antees protection to people of minority groups on employment at the plant 
gate as well as affairs of upgrading and promotion in the plants. We have 
in the contracts of the United Packinghouse Workers of America a clause 
which we call a policy clause. Our Internationa] Office will not sign a con- 
tract with any of the packers that does not include this clause which says 
there will not be discrimination against any employee or applicant for em- 
ployment because of race, creed or color. I know specifically we in our 
International Union have sent in resolutions requesting that this body adopt 
the wording of this resolution presented here, that each international of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations negotiate into their contracts wording 
which says that there will not be discrimination against any employee or 
applicant. We were successful in the past year and a half or two years in 
beating down the packers on refusing to give acceptance to the members of 
minority groups who applied for work at the plant gate. We carried a case 
to arbitration with Swift & Company and won that case, where the company 
had deliberately refused to hire Negro women especially. We found, in the 
course of that arbitration, management was accepting applications of white 
women, but to Negro women they would not even give an application. White 
women of our organization, some on the staff, went to the plant gate and 
asked for an application and they were given that application. They were 
told at the same time by the supervisors that, “We hired these Negro people 
during the war; we are not able to get rid of them now because of the union, 
but we don’t intend to hire any more. If you have any friends, send them 
down and we will hire them.” 

We got affidavits from these white women to this effect. We carried the 
case into arbitration and won it, and the arbitrator ruled that the company 
was to give a year’s retroactivity seniority to these Negro women who were 
denied employment, that also retroactive pay for the period of time that they 
should have been working was granted. 

Now we feel in the face of the fact that this Dixiecrat coalition in 
Congress has used FEPC for a political football, that there is something we 
can do in the CIO to see that democracy is carried out as far as job oppor- 
tunities are concerned. We feel if we can negotiate into our contracts this 
type of a clause it will in a way do the job of seeing that there are some fair 
employment practices in this country. 

I want to emphasize to you that every International of the CIO carry 
through on the business of negotiating into their contracts this type of a pol- 
icy clause, because if the company then does not give fair consideration to mi- 
nority groups it is a violation of their contract and the company can te held 
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responsible for violating it, and there is not an arbitrator that won’t give a 
fair decision on that type of agreement. 

I don’t know whether it was an oversight that that type of a clause was 
not put into this resolution, but I think it is very important we do something 
about it and see to it that that is included in the resolution. We have had 
very good success in our International Union with it, and I am sure we can 
do it in every International Union in the CIO. 


CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: Chairman Reuther has met with his com- 
mittee back here, and I am sure has a satisfactory explanation that will meet 
the question raised and the oversight that occurred. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN REUTHER: I wish to express the appre- 
ciation of the committee to the delegates for pointing out the failure to in- 
clude that particular point in this year’s resolution. 

The resolution adopted at the last convention of the CIO did contain 
the clause you are talking about, and I have polled the committee, and we 
will insert in this year’s resolution the paragraph out of last year’s resolution 
dealing with that particular point, and will also ask the Committee to Abolish 
Discrimination of the CIO to work out appropriate language to be sent to 
all affiliates who in turn can carry it out in their organizations and work 
at the practical job of fighting discrimination that the delegate has sug- 
gested. 

The committee will accept the recommendation, and it will be included 
in the resolution. 


CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: Does that meet with the delegate’s approval? 
DELEGATE LASLEY: Yes. 


CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: The committee will amend the resolution ac- 
cordingly. It is a good suggestion, and I say the Packinghouse Workers 
know how to deal with these problems very satisfactorily. 


DELEGATE CHAPIN (New Jersey State CIO Council): Brother Hay- 
wood and officers of the CIO, I think one of the things that should be stated 
for the record here, in New Jersey it was the CIO that has made possible 
many of the things that are enjoyed in New Jersey, particularly in view of 
the fact there is a law in the State which the CIO helped to write, particu- 
larly in view of the changes that have been made below the Mason-Dixon Line 
in many areas, whereby many of you do not know part of New Jersey is 
below the Mason-Dixon Line, and these things do work. 

In New Jersey it was the CIO that sponsored last year in the legislature 
a successful thing being passed in this State’s laws to prevent discrimina- 
tion in public and quasi-public housing; and I arise to support this resolution 
on behalf of the committee which I head in the State of New Jersey, that 
has made successful not only the question of public accommodations and 
the question of employment, but in CIO in New Jersey we have put it in 
effect by law as well as by practice in our locals; and many of our local 
unions for the first time have gone to our employers and been successful 
in getting them to change their practice, not only on law but on the basis 
of human decency and human rights. And it is that kind of attitude in New 
Jersey that has brought about the change; and I think the CIO is entitled 
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to that kind of credit because it has been the CIO that has accomplished 
many of these changes. 


DELEGATE WEBBER (Virginia State Industrial Union Council): I 
arise in support of this particular resolution for one point that has not been 
as yet mentioned. I wish to commend this reference to National CIO going 
on record against the continuance of payment of a poll tax in order to vote. 
In Virginia we have to pay a poll tax of $1.50 a year for three consecutive 
years. If we do not do that we are denied the right to vote. On December 
5th, this very week, the people have to pay that $1.50 in order to escape an 
interest penalty. So this particular resolution on the part of the National 
CIO gives us encouragement in Virginia to continue the fight to make possi- 
ble for our people to vote for those candidates of their own choosing without 
having to pay a monetary amount of money for that great privilege. 


CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: Any more remarks? Are you ready for the 
question ? 

All in favor of the motion to adopt the report of the committee, includ- 
ing the amendment suggested, make it known by saying aye; contrary, no. 

The motion is carried. 

(The resolution as amended included the insertion at the end of the first 
Resolve the following wording: 

“That each CIO affiliate continue to form and strengthen Human 

Rights Committees within its respective organization, and that each 

affiliate seek to have incorporated in its collective bargaining agree- 

ment clauses that will insure non-discrimination in hiring, in the pay- 

ment of equal wages, in job tenure, and in promotion based on skill, 

merit and ability.”) 


ESCORT COMMITTEES 
The following escort committees were named: 


ESCORT COMMITTEE FOR REVEREND HOWARD C. BACH 
JOSEPH GERMANO, Steelworkers—Chairman 
HERBERT DAGGETT, MEBA 
RALPH NOVAK, ANG 
HARRY SAYRE, Paperworkers 
JOHN GREEN, Railroad 
JOSEPH CHILDS, Rubber 
GUSTAV FABER, Transport 
JOSEPH FISHER, Utility 
SONIA BALTRUM, Textile 

The Committee to escort Reverend Bach to the convention platform 
will meet in Suite 488 at 9:15 a. m. on Tuesday, December 2. 


ESCORT COMMITTEE FOR SENATOR WAYNE MORSE 
JACOB POTOFSKY, ACWA—Chairman 
BERT HOUGH, Steelworkers 
RICHARD GOSSER, UAW 
FRANK MURRAY, IUE 
SAM EUBANKS, ANG 
JAMES THIMMES, USA 
ANTHONY J. FEDEROFF, GCEOC 
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ROSS D. BLOOD, IUMSWA 
M. HEDLEY STONE, NMU 
MILTON WEISSBERG, Retail 
JOHN CHUPKA, Textile 
The Committee to escort Senator Morse to the convention platform 
will meet in Suite 1090 at 10:30 a. m. on Tuesday, December 2. 


CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: The Credentials Committee requests that all 
unregistered delegates register out here immediately upon adjournment as 
you go out of here. They want to complete their report tonight and have 
it ready to make a final report tomorrow. If there are no objections now, we 
can adjourn the meeting until 9:30 tomorrow. 

Hearing none, the meeting will stand adjourned. 


(At 4:45 o’clock p. m. the convention stood recessed, to reconvene at 
9:30 o’clock a. m. Tuesday, December 2, 1952.) 


SECOND DAY—TUESDAY MORNING SESSION 
ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY, DECEMBER 2, 1952 


The convention was called to order at 10:10 o’clock a.m., by Executive 
Vice President Haywood. 


CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: In keeping with our traditional policy of 
beginning our daily business sessions with prayer, we have invited here today 
as our guest a distinguished Atlantic City clergyman to deliver the invoca- 
tion. 

I now present to you the Reverend Howard C. Bach, Rector of the 
Reformed Episcopal Church of St. John’s By-the-Sea. 


INVOCATION 
(Reverend Howard C. Bach, Rector, Reformed Episcopal Church of 
St. John’s By-the-Sea) 

Almighty God unto Whom all hearts are open, all desires known and 
from Whom no secrets are hidden, cleanse the thoughts of our hearts by 
the inspiration of Thy Holy Spirit that we may perfectly love Thee and 
worthily magnify Thy Holy Name. 

Our Father, we thank Thee this morning for America. We thank Thee 
for all Thou hast done for us and are doing for us in this free land. We 
thank Thee, Father, for the founding fathers, for their faith in Thee, in 
Thy Word, in our nation. 

We thank Thee, Father, for those who carry the burdens of labor and 
toil. May Thy blessing, we pray today, in a rich way, be upon those who 
work in our factories, our mines, our industry, our mills and our farms. 

Our Father, may Thy blessing in a special way be upon this group, this 
CIO group, as they gather here. Guide them and direct them, Father, in all 
their deliberations. May they be mindful of the fact that this nation is a 
nation under God. May they, Father, in all their deliberations and decisions 
be mindful that Thou are leading them into all truth. 

We thank Thee, Father, that one day the Saviour said, “Come unto 
me all ye that labor and are heavily laden and I will give you rest.” 
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So may Thy blessing, Thy wisdom, Thy power and Thy ability to decide 
rest richly upon the leaders and members of this great Congress. 

We ask this in the Name of that great Saviour, great Laborer, the Car- 
penter of Nazareth, the Lord Jesus Christ, Amen. 


CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: The Chair now calls upon the Secretary of 
the Resolutions Committee. 


REPORT OF RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE (continued) 
Committee Secretary Curran, on behalf of the Committee, reported as 
follows: 


Resolution No. 24 
CIVIL LIBERTIES AND INTERNAL SECURITY 


A most grave danger in our nation’s present fight to preserve democracy 
against communist totalitarianism is that in our zeal to defend the demo- 
cratic form of government we may unwittingly abrade the substance of 
democracy. Some people whose devotion to democracy is deep and genu- 
ine have nevertheless, through ignorance and lack of foresight, reacted to 
the Soviet threat to our institutions in such a way as to endanger those very 
institutions they seek to protect. But much worse and much more basically 
alarming is the advent of unscrupulous persons who consciously and delib- 
erately seek to exploit for their own ends the fear which is pervading our 
land. They join in the great hue and cry against communism, seeking not 
truth but sensation, and not the apprehension of the real culprits, but the 
augmentation of their own notoriety. Their arsenal is the half truth and 
the big lie. The personal freedoms guaranteed to all persons by the Con- 
stitution and the elemental dignity of man mean nothing to these riders 
of the headlines. It is natural then that their chief quarry should be men, 
such as Genera] Marshall and Dean Acheson, who have served their country 
with a rigid conscience, who have stood up for justice, and who are especially 
vulnerable because their stature and sense of integrity will not permit them 
to engage in a demeaning defense or counter-attack. 

The methods used by McCarthy, McCarran and their fellows help rather 
to conceal the fifth columnists than to expose them. Attention is often 
diverted from real communists in the interests of the juicier story, and the 
work of responsible investigation agencies, such as the FBI, is hindered 
by premature announcements and wild allegations. The McCarthys try to 
convince the world that they have caught enemies in our midst and are 
therefore our only protection against treason. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. Secret communist agents in the service of the Soviet Union 
are being caught by an alert counter-intelligence organization in spite of the 
McCarthys, not because of them. 

We in the CIO reject the hysterical procedures and the denial of basic 
individual rights that have been foisted upon us in the name of “internal 
security.” We insist that all individuals, government workers and other 
citizens alike, be afforded the personal freedoms guaranteed by the Bill of 
Rights. We denounce the trial of citizens by non-judicial public bodies on 
accusations of secret informants. Existing laws amply protect our society 
against transgressors without resort to un-American procedures by Congres- 
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sional committees, by political demagogues and private agencies that have 
hidden motives. 

The CIO has earned the right to speak with authority on how to fight 
communist penetration. We have cleaned our own house, and we have done 
it democratically, respecting to the full the civil liberties of all those con- 
cerned. We have proven that it is not necessary to harry the innocent in 
order to ferret out the guilty. CIO unions have their own loyalty programs, 
and when a candidate for office or an incumbent is accused) of being a com- 
munist or of following the communist line, he is accorded a full and public 
hearing. We have not found it necessary to hold star-chamber proceedings, 
to withhold the names of the accusers, or to grant arbitrary power to any 
man. Yet we have eliminated the termites from our own house, and the 
democratic rights of our membership have remained unimpaired. There 
is no need and no sound justification for the manner in which the Federal 
loyalty program is operating. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 


1. We call upon Congress to review and revise existing security laws, 
such as the Smith Act and the Subversive Activities Control Act, so that the 
security of the nation shall be safeguarded against acts of sabotage and 
espionage without subjecting individuals to persecution on the basis of speech 
and advocacy alone; 

2. We urge Congress to adopt a code of fair procedures to control its 
investigating committees so that they shall be compelled to respect indi- 
vidual rights; 

3. We commend Senator Benton for his courageous fight against Mc- 
Carthyism and for his efforts to awaken the U. S. Senate to a decent respect 
for its own dignity and integrity. 

4. We record our oppposition to any laws or activities of Congressional 
committees which restrict freedom of thought, press, assembly or association, 
or impose conformity of thought and deed, and thereby stifle the independent 
views and experimentation which have in the past contributed so substan- 
tially to the progress and greatness of our nation. 

. . The resolution was adopted. 


Resolution No. 25 
DEMOCRATIC RIGHTS OF UNION MEMBERS 


The CIO is a federation of autonomous, independent trade unions. 
Each International Union affiliated with the CIO exercises a final and un- 
reviewable right to determine for itself its own internal organization and 
policy. Yet each of the International Unions affiliated with the CIO sub- 
scribes to certain basic principles, principles upon which the CIO was founded 
and which have made the CIO and its affiliated unions strong. 

One of these principles, common to all CIO affiliates, is the principle 
that the ultimate responsibility in every union is to the individuals who 
constitute its membership. We are voluntary associations of individual work- 
ers. We believe in united action for mutual aid and protection of our 
members, and we believe that it is necessary to build strong collective bar- 
gaining organizations in order that such united action may be achieved. 

But we never forget that organization is not an end in itself but a 
means to an end. Our CIO unions were organized in order to secure benefits 
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for the individual members of those unions, and they exist only for the 
advancement and protection of their members. Each CIO union has inde- 
pendently, formulated its own constitution, its laws, and its rules. But ,the 
governing law of each of these organizations, whatever its form, has em- 
bodied the provisions necessary to implement and effectuate the basic prin- 
ciple here set forth. 

The most fundamental of the rules flowing from the basic democratic 
principles to which all CIO unions adhere are these: 

(1) The power of the organization derives ultimately from its member- 
ship whose will, democratically expressed through the established rules of 
the organization, is the final union authority. 

(2) The right to join the organization and the right to receive the bene- 
fits provided by the organization is not denied to any eligible worker because 
of race, creed or color. 

(3) Each member of the organization has not only the right, but the 
duty, to participate in the process of democratic self-government by which 
the will of the membership is formulated and expressed. 

(4) No worker who becomes a member of the organization in accord- 
ance with its laws can be expelled, suspended, or denied the right to participate 
in its internal affairs except for violation of the established constitution, 
rules, laws, or by-laws of the organization. 

(5) Any member of the organization who is charged with a violation 
of its constitution, rules, laws, or by-laws is entitled to a fair hearing and 
trial of the charges against him. Union proceedings, of course, are not court 
proceedings. Formal representation by attorneys is neither necessary nor 
desirable, but the basic substance of fair procedure must be preserved. Every 
member charged with violation of his organization’s constitution, rules, laws, 
or by-laws, must be informed of the charge against him. He must be per- 
mitted to hear the evidence against him, and to present evidence of his own. 
The decision must be based upon the facts determined by the body designated 
to investigate and hear the charges. 

(6) Every member found guilty of an offense against his organization 
by a local trial committee or a local union has the right to appeal to some 
higher body within the union having the power to correct any abuses of 
disciplinary power which may occur. 

These, we believe, are fundamental principles of fair play and fair 
democratic trade unionism. Form is unimportant. The manner in which these 
principles are carried into operation necessarily will vary in each organization 
affiliated with the CIO. But each such affiliate has by its own independent 
demoeratic process formulated detailed laws and rules designed to assure that 
the foregoing principles will in fact be honored in the day to day conduct of 
the affairs of the organization. 

The CIO, too, has a role to play in this field. It cannot dictate policies 
to its affiliated organizations. It need not—for they are all firmly dedicated 
to the principles herein set forth. 

Recognizing fully the democratic right of each affiliated national union 
to determine and control its internal procedures, this 14th Constitutional 
Convention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations at the same time 
reiterates its belief in, and concern for, the democratic rights of the individual 
members of our trade unions. 

In expressing this belief and concern, we voice confidence that each 
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affiliated International Union subscribes fully, and will continue so to do in 
the future, to the basic principles of democratic trade unionism set forth in 
this statement of CIO policy. Through ever-vigilant protection of individual 
human rights, the unions affiliated with the CIO can best implement and 
strengthen our heritage of trust. Loyal to our ideas of an always-improving 
labor movement in America, we re-dedicate ourselves to the essential task of 
furthering economic opportunity, religious freedom, civil rights and demo- 
cratic political participation in the affairs of our unions, the community, 


state and nation. 
. . . The resolution was adopted. 


CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: I suggest we pause until the ushers get 
through distributing yesterday’s proceedings. Then I want to call upon the 
Chairman of the Resolutions Committee to waive for the Chairman of the 
Credentials Committee to make a final complete report. 

The Chairman of the Credentials Committee, Brother Harry Sayre, 
President of the United Paperworkers. 


FINAL REPORT OF CREDENTIALS COMMITTEE 

Committee Chairman Harry Sayre submitted the following report: 

Brother Chairman and fellow delegates, the Committee on Credentials 
has examined 45 additional credentials since the partial report yesterday. We 
have seated one additional International Union delegate, 17 City, County and 
District Industrial Union Councils, and 27 Local Industrial Union delegates. 

Among the 18 City, County and District Industrial Union Council dele- 
gates is the delegate from Puerto Rico. 


NATIONAL MARINE ENGINEERS x Warren C. Evans 
BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION 


CITY, COUNTY, DISTRICT, INDUSTRIAL UNION COUNCILS 


Name of Organizations No. Delegates Delegate 
Allotted In Attendance 

Morton Elder 

Martin Wagner 

Alan Kistler 

Herbert B. Deem 

A. J. Stromar 

George Nixon 

James LaPenna 


CONTRA COSTA COUNTY IUC, CALIF. 
STAMFORD IUC, CONN. 

LaPORTE IUC, IND. 

BALTIMORE IUC, MD. 

WASHTENAW COUNTY IUC, MICH. 
MIDDLESEX COUNTY IUC, N. J. 
NORTHAMPTON COUNTY IUC, PENNA. 


LAWRENCE COUNTY IUC, PENNA. C. J. Meyer 
LaCROSSE IUC, WISC. Herman Steffes 
SHEBOYGAN CONTY IUC, WISC. F. J. Michel 


Paul Harding 
Kenneth Robinson 
Roy N. Reuther 
Carlos M. Rabassa 
Edgar Seidel 
Emmet Payer 
Marshall Hughs 
Frank E. Meloni 


MEMPHIS IUC, TENN. 

KENT COUNTY IUC, MICH. 

ST. CLAIR IUC, MICH. 

GENERAL CONFEDERATION OF LABOR 
MARQUETTE COUNTY IUC, MICH. 
ROCKFORD IUC, ILL. 

SPRINGFIELD IUC, ILL. 

SOUTH JERSEY IUC, 
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LOCAL INDUSTRIAL UNIONS 


No. Name and Location No. Delegates Delegate 
Allotted In Attendance 


357 Un. Laundry & Dry 
Cleaning Workers 


Woburn, Mass. .........e.e0- 1 Philip Clowes 
636 Culinary Wkrs. and Bartenders 

Portland, Oregon ........... 1 John Ramsey 
1085 United Bakery Workers 

Berwick, Pa. occ ceccecsces 1 Joe Bazdar 
1120 Garment Workers 

Hudson, Pa. ........ ey a ere 1 E. D. Hodson 
1104 United Bakery Workers 

Pottstown, Pas. ..cscse csisce 1 Steve Klipa 
1132 Un. Macaroni Workers 

Cumberland, Md. ........... 1 Earl Trackler 
1162 Motion Picture Emp. 

Lamarque, Texas ........... 1 Martin Burns 
1234 Local Industrial Union 

Youngstown, Ohio .......... 1 Albert Shipka 


1235 Un. Laundry and Dry 
Cleaning Workers 


Beckley, W. Vai. occ ce idee 1 Lloyd Vaughan 
1289 United Dairy Workers 

Torrington, Conn. ..... waae 1 Melvin Fries 
1409 Un. Cemetery Workers 

Jamaica Plains, Mass. ...... ‘ 1 Harvey Sheetz 


1465 United Production and 
Service Workers 


Des Moines, Iowa ...... sa 1 John White 
1529 Local Industrial Union 

Scranton, Pa. ........... re 1 Joe Bailey 
1561 Un. Repair & Service 

Granite City, La............. 1 Frank Cronin 
1613 Un. Cemetery Workers 

New Haven, Conn. .......... 1 Ralph Corbett 
1620 Cemetery Workers 

Hartford, Conn. ........ Pia 1 S. E. Monti 
1663 Office Workers, 

Charleston, West Va......... 1 Charles Englebach 
1735 Un. Office & Clerical Wkrs., 

New York, N. Y. ........ eee 1 Caesar C. Guazzo 
1737 Un. Sawmill & Timber, 

Dailey, West Va. ......... ie 1 Franz Daniel 
7140 Local Industrial Union, 

Berwick, Pas. <2... + s.06 ces a 1 Clyde Grose 
1748 Local Industrial Union, 

Indianapolis, Indiana ........ 1 Raymond Rubenstein 
1759 Local Industrial Union, 

Kingston, “Passo. osc cdices te 1 Charles Medrick 
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Name and Location No. Delegates Delegate 





Allotted In Attendance 

Un. Bakery Workers, 

Muncie, Indiana ..... Te 1 Edward Haas 
1777 Duluth Fur Workers 

Duluth, Minnesota .......... 1 John Hartwick 
1797 Un. Technical Workers, 

Newark, New Jersey ......... 1 Stanley Ruttenberg 
1741 Radio Announcers 

& Technicians, 

Pottsville, Pa. ..... ee 1 Paul Bennett 

255 Theater Workers, 
WHOSE VATGIMIE ..ccckccess pale 1 Martin Judge 


This makes a total delegation to the convention, according to the records 
of the Committee, of 591. 

This completes the report of the Committee and I move on behalf of the 
Committee that this constitute the final and complete record of the Creden- 
tials Committee and the rolls and record of the convention closed, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The motion was duly seconded and carried. 


CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: The Committee will now be discharged with 
the thanks of the delegation for the time and work they have put in. 
The Chair now calls upon the Secretary of the Resolutions Committee. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS (continued) 
Committee Secretary Curran continued the report, as follows: 


Resolution No. 26 
SOCIAL SECURITY 


Our members have achieved a considerable measure of social security 
through collective bargaining and through legislation. But many gaps still 
remain, and rising prices have cut down the protection secured. 

Our unions have therefore found it necessary to continue to negotiate 
collective bargaining plans which add to the pensions provided by the gov- 
ernment and meet needs so far ignored by national laws. 

In seeking genuine security for all Americans under federal social 
insurance programs, we continue to encounter the opposition of reactionary 
groups who believe that their own private businesses will suffer if the federai 
government acts to promote the general welfare. 

President-designate Eisenhower in the course of the campaign promised 
to work for the improvement of our social security system, particularly for 
the aged, and Senator Taft since the election has declared his intention to 
press for improvement of public assistance and particularly improvement 
of old age pensions. 

Any attempt at genuine improvement of the nation’s social security 
system to be enjoyed as an earned right will be fought tooth and nail by re- 
actionary groups and members of both political parties, who, like Senator 
Bricker, are sworn to promote the destruction of the last vestiges of the New 
and Fair Deals. 

These rabid enemies of human decency and economic stability and 
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progress on a rising plane of production, distribution and consumption, have 
spent hundreds of millions of dollars in the past 17 years in an attempt to 
persuade the American people, including many wage-earners, that the social 
security program, like other New and Fair Deal programs, is “creeping 
socialism.” 

We recognize that we have been too much inclined to take it for granted 
that such efforts to turn the clock back could not succeed, that the bene- 
fits of the program, and the need for extending and completing its coverage, 
would be obvious and persuasive. Now we know that while the members of 
organized labor held firm against the clamor of propaganda, too many Ameri- 
cans seem to have been swayed by the fright technique of those who would 
halt, cut down or abolish the social security and other programs. 

As set forth in our Political Action and other resolutions, we recognize 
the need for devoting more attention, time, staff and money to programs of 
information and education in the entire field of social security, such pro- 
grams to be carried on among all the members of the affiliated unions, mem- 
bers of their families, neighbors and others in every community where CIO 
members work and live. 

There is too little understanding of the incentives behind such subverting 
of the original intent of the federal and state laws. In unemployment in- 
surance, the explanation is simple: Merit Rating. This provision, which has 
spread from state to state, puts each state in competition with all others 
year by year in devising new ways to do workers out of benefits and thereby 
to reduce drains on employers’ accounts and their contributions to benefit 
funds. 

During the next two years of the 83rd Congress, while resisting attacks 
upon the social security system and supporting every move to improve it, 
we must promote the widest possible understanding of the tremendous stakes 
in the field of social security, and the superiority of comprehensive, adequate 
and fair government coverage over the best private protection that can be 
obtained by collective bargaining. 

The failure of Congress to enact legislation to provide an insurance pro- 
gram for totally and permanently disabled employees is a shameful victory 
for the insurance companies and for those who contro] the American Medical 
Association. The victory of these socially-blind groups continues to condemn 
thousands of innocent victims of injury and disease to pauperism and misery. 
No sound reason exists to justify this failure by Congress to provide social 
insurance for those under 65 who cannot work because of permanent dis- 
ability. 

Temporary disability, whether from sickness or accident, is another 
important cause of hardship which should be covered under the federal social 
insurance system. 

The 1952 amendment to the old-age and survivors insurance program 
brought limited gains, but they in no way justified the failure of Congress 
to enact disability insurance, to provide more substantial benefits, to ex- 
pand coverage, and in other ways to provide adequate protection to persons 
who have been deprived to their usual source of income. 

Under the federal-state system of unemployment insurance, our or- 
ganizations have continued to win minor improvements in many state laws, 
but too often at the cost of off-setting limitations. The Moody-Dingell Bill 
for federal supplementary benefits, which we supported, was intended to 
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raise the level of unemployment insurance payments, but failed to secure 
Congressional approval. Our more far-reaching programs for an adequate 
national uniform system of unemployment insurance, or for federal benefit 
standards, supplemented by federal grants to states with high unemployment 
rates, likewise depend on the election of a genuinely liberal Congress. 

The Interstate Conference of Employment Security Agencies, composed 
of state administrators of unemployment insurance and the employment 
service, and operating at federal taxpayers’ expense, has repeatedly lobbied 
on the employers’ side of Congressional bills, in close cooperation with an em- 
ployer-financed organization devoted to unemployment insurance matters, 
It opposed the Moody Bill. It has repeatedly sought legislation, such as the 
Knowland Amendment that weakened federal protection against abuse of 
labor clauses, and the Mills Bill that would return huge sums to the states 
for administrative purposes outside the Congressional appropriation process. 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 


We of the CIO reaffirm our belief in, and pledge an intensified infor- 
mation and education program to promote support for, strengthening the social 
security laws by establishing a federal system of social insurance which will 
adequately protect all Americans against the hazards of old age, survivorship 
after the death of the family breadwinner, permanent and total disabiity, 
temporary sickness and injury, unemployment, and the cost of medical care. 

We will support every move by President-designate Eisenhower to carry 
out his campaign promises to this end; we will oppose every attempt to cut 
it down, to pierce it with new loopholes, or to transform it into a degrading 
relief program that would rely upon the means test to insure “economy” 
particularly in periods of recession, depression and unemployment, when the 
maintenence of purchasing power is a No. 1 essential for restoring full pro- 
duction and full employment. 

We will support amendments to the social security laws which will im- 
prove the public assistance program, extend rehabilitation services, and im- 
prove maternal and child welfare services. 

We shall continue to oppose the efforts of short-sighted employers, the 
insurance companies, the Interstate Conference of Employment Security 
Agencies, and other groups to whittle away the protection already secured. 
We protest the use of tax money to subsidize lobbying activities aimed at 
weakening and subverting the federal and state unemployment insurance 
laws. 

We renew our objection to proposals for undercutting federally enacted 
safeguards under the federal-state unemployment insurance system, such as 
the Knowland Amendment and the Mills Bill. : 

We call upon our affiliates to support improved state legislation in the 
fields of unemployment insurance, public assistance, and other social security 
programs. We commend the CIO Department of Industrial Union Councils 
for preparing a manual to assist in improving state unemployment insur- 
ance laws. 

We applaud the extension of old-age and survivors insurance to the 
citizens of Puerto Rico, and urge the extension of full social security, in- 
cluding unemployment insurance, to the people of that commonwealth. 

Through our unions we shall continue to seek to improve and extend 
health, welfare, and pension plans which supplement federal benefits in pro- 
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viding necessary protection to our members, and which will continue to 
bring pressure upon Congress to enact more adequate legislation for all 


Americans. 
. . . The motion was made and seconded to adopt the resolution. 


CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: The question is on agreeing to the motion 
on this question of social security, offering a message to the new governing 
powers that will take over with the advent of the new era. 

Are there any remarks? The Chair recognizes Delegate Beirne. 


DELEGATE BEIRNE: (Communications Workers): Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in support of this resolution and also to point out in reiteration of what 
Brother Emil Mazey said yesterday, that we have, through our negotiations 
with employers in America improved the standing of our members in so far 
as retirement is concerned; but one gimmick which is used by the employers 
of America should be called to the attention of all members, so that we would 
have full knowledge of its meaning and its effect. We should observe this 
gimmick so that in our own way and in our own locations we can emphasize 
what is happening, so as to bring about the kind of desired changes which are 
beneficial to our members and to all workers in America. 

Current private pension plans on many occasions take into account social 
security payments, and many pension plans deduct payments made by the 
government under social security. About two years ago many of the leading 
employers of America publicly advocated increasing the payments made under 
social security. One of the reasons they publicly advocated the increase was 
because in their own private pension plans, negotiated by the unions which 
represented their employees, they had already made allowances for deduct- 
ing one-half of the socal security payments of the government. That half 
which they would deduct, supposedly represented the half which they paid 
under social security. But actually what it means in dollars and cents is 
that where unions have been successful in negotiating pension plans, they 
now find themselves faced with losing for the retired member an amount of 
money which represents one-half of the social security. The employers of 
America are taking advantage of that which the organization such as our 
own, fought for many years ago. If we let the employers of America con- 
tinue to get away with deducting from legitimately negotiated pension plans 
their part of the payments to social security by the government, we are 
sowing the seeds for destroying either the social security act or the future 
of private pension plans. 

Even though we may not be individually called upon to negotiate con- 
tracts which cover our members, I think each one of us should be aroused 
to protest the design of the employers of America in deducting from pri- 
vately negotiated pension plans any part of the social security payments of 
the government. If we do not arouse ourselves in protesting this new gim- 
mick of industry, introduced in the last two and a half or three years, we 
will be aiding in destroying that, which through law we properly provided 
for the laboring citizens of America. 

I rise because Resolution No. 26 which we will adopt, may become just 
one of those resolutions that we do not look through, and I call your atten- 
tion to the fact that Resolution No. 26 is very important to the future of 
you and me, of your organization and of mine, to the future of social security 
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which was enacted into law during the days of the New Deal; important to 
the future of America because a gimmick has been found by the employers of 
America which can destroy that law which we were able to secure during the 
days of the administration whose outlook was for the welfare of people; whose 
outlook was especially for the welfare of the laboring citizens of America. 

I call your attention specifically to the importance of this Resolution 
No. 26 so that you and I may together, throughout the year, be alert to the 
meaning of the position which we established in this resolution. 


CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: This is an attempt to destory a struggle of 
years and years. I can recall the days when we had to fight for workmen’s 
compensation laws. The same opposition and the same resistance had to be 
gotten past. The same with social security. You must be on the alert, and 
we call upon our Councils, in the various states, to keep them alerted and to 
bring to them the realization of what this all means. Fight intelligently to 
improve what we have got, that needs so much improvement. This is the 
human end of our struggles. We have made great progress in the last 20 
years. We are determined not to be driven back. No matter what the efforts 
may be or where they may come from, our unions will be found united, I am 
sure, to resist this laissez-faire aggression on the part of industry. 

Are there any other remarks? 

The question is on the motion of the committee. 


. . . The resolution was adopted. 


Resolution No. 27 
TAXES 


During the coming year taxes will be a very important issue. The 
Excess Profits Tax Law will expire on June 30, 1953. The very inadequate 
one point increase in the capital gains tax enacted in 1951 will expire during 
1953. Normal corporation income tax rates, increased from 47% to 52% 
in 1951, are scheduled to revert back to the 47% rate in March, 1954. The 
increases in individual income tax rates, of 10% on incomes below $25,000, 
and of smaller percentages on incomes above $25,000, adopted in 1951, 
will expire at the end of 1953. Excise tax increases on such items as auto 
chassis, gasoline and sporting goods, liquor and cigarettes are scheduled 
to revert on April 1, 1954, to the pre-1951 rates. 

During early 1953, therefore, the excess profits tax and capital gains tax 
increases of 1951 expire. By the end of 1953, the individual income tax in- 
creases will expire, and early in 1954 the excise tax rise is to revert back 
to the old rates. 

The pressures from the reactionary elements in Congress will be to enact 
a sales tax as an alternative method of raising revenue. A sales tax bears 
most heavily on those least able to pay. For example, those with a total in- 
come of less than $1,000 pay 11.8% of that income in sales and excise taxes. 
Those with incomes between $2,000 and $4,000 spend 8.4%. The percentage 
of income spent on sales and excise taxes declines as incomes rise. Those 
with incomes of about $7,500, for example, spend 4.6% of their incomes on 
sales and excises. 

We believe that adequate and equitable means, based upon ability to pay, 
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are available to raise sufficient taxes to place presently announced govern- 
mental operations on a pay-as-you-go basis. 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 


The Congress of Industrial Organizations reiterates its support of pay- 
as-you-go taxation within the framework of presently contemplated expendi- 
tures. Such a tax program must be based upon ability to pay. 

The National CIO, along with all its affiliates, councils and members, will 
continue to fight any and all sales or transaction taxes, and we will enlist the 
cooperation of all other groups in fighting the imposition of a general federal 
manufacturers’ sales tax or any other type of tax upon purchases. 

We urge the Congress to: 

1. Continue the Excise Profits Tax, and strengthen it by increasing the 
rates, improving the base period, and eliminating loopholes. 

2. Retain the present corporation tax rate. 

3. Increase the capital gains tax rate to at least 50%, and extend the 
holding period to at least one year. j 

4. Eliminate the 1951 increase in the individual income tax rate for 
those with incomes of less that $4,000, and place income taxes upon a 
genuinely progressive basis, according to ability to pay. 

5. Increase individual income tax exemptions considerably above the 
present figures. 

6. Permit individuals to carry over for at least seven years the unused 
portion of their personal individual income tax exemptions. 

7. Permit working married women to deduct expenses incurred as a 
result of going to work. 

8. Eliminate the disgraceful loopholes and tax inequities that are preva- 
lent in our tax structure. These loopholes include: 

(a) Splitting of income for married couples; 

(b) Tax exemption for state and local securities; 

(c) The high level of exemptions, the continuation of life estates, 

and other similar loopholes in the estate and gift taxes; 

(d) The excessive deductions permitted for depletion allowances to oil, 

gas and mineral companies; 

(e) The extension of capital gains to the stock option, thus permitting 

wealthy corporation executives to save large amounts in taxes; 

(f) The failure to place a withholding tax upon dividend payments; 

(g) The failure to plug completely the loophole whereby life insurance 

companies have escaped income taxes, and 

(h) The extension of exemptions to family partnerships. 

The acceptance of these tax recommendations would enable us to raise 
equitably and fairly all of the taxes which are needed to continue our gov- 
ernmental operations on a pay-as-you-go basis for the coming fiscal year. 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: 


That the CIO vigorously opposes the present efforts being made to have 
the state legislatures pass a resolution calling upon the United States Con- 
gress to convene a Constitutional Convention to place a 25% federal limitation 
on corporation, individual income and estate taxes. 

. . . The resolution was adopted. 
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Resolution No. 28 
HOUSING AND RENT CONTROL 


The recruiting of additional workers in large numbers to man expanded 
defense plants continues to focus attention on the inadequate supply of hous- 
ing in most industrial areas throughout the country. Recent studies by the 
Bureau of the Census and by private research organizations reveal vacancy 
rates approaching zero in many industrial areas. 

This shortage is not being met by the private real estate industry, 
even though it is being subsidized through the insured mortgage program 
and by direct purchase of mortgages by the federal government through 
the Federal National Mortgage Association. Yet the federal government has 
failed to act under the Defense Housing Act to provide permanent housing 
for defense workers in those communities where private enterprise has failed 
to supply the needed housing. 

Congressional investigation has revealed serious abuses in the ad- 
ministration of the G. I. and F. H. A. insured mortgage program. The 
administration of these programs seems to be directed toward protection of 
the mortgage banking industry rather than of the consumer or of the 
government’s equity in the insured mortgage. One Congressman reported: 
“Some of the houses which I saw were so bad that I believe they will 
be the slums of tomorrow.” 

The program of the federal agencies is now directed toward a maximum 
production of 1,200,000 houses a year. If the production rate exceeds that 
figure the law provides for the re-imposition of discriminatory credit controls. 

Since 1948 the CIO has urged that the total volume of home con- 
struction be increased to an annual rate of 2 million homes a year, in order 
to provide for the elimination of slum dwellings, for current growth of 
population, and for the replacement of homes damaged by fire, flood, or 
deterioration. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

1. The Critical Areas Advisory Committee is requested to implement 
the provisions of law by designating as “critical” defense housing areas all 
areas affected by inmigration due to defense contracts that have a vacancy 
rate of less than 2% and by maintaining that designation in effect until 
the vacancy rate equals the 7% standard established by F. H. A. 

2. The Congress should extend and strengthen rent controj throughout 
the United States and continue it in effect as long as the defense mobiliza- 
tion effort and the housing shortage prevent normal bargaining between 
landlord and tenant. 

3. The Defense Housing Act must be strengthened to provide an 
increase in housing supply in all areas designated as “critical.” 

4. The Congress is urged to take steps to expand home construction 
to 2 million units a year, and the Administration is urged to increase its 
request for public housing construction to the maximum of 200,000 units a 
year provided by the law of 1949. 

5. To meet the needs of those families ineligible for public housing 
and unable to buy the luxury housing provided by private enterprise in the 
present market the Congress is urged to enact a program to provide long 
term, low interest loans for middle income families. 

. . . The resolution was adopted. 
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Resolution No. 29 
IMPROVING OUR SCHOOLS 


American schools are facing a crisis. They will continue to face a crisis 
until at least 1960. 

We need more teachers—better trained teachers—and higher pay for 
teachers. 

We need a tremendous program of school building. 

We need an organized defense of our schools to withstand the pressures 
of business and reactionary groups. 

In spite of efforts of local and state authorities to provide teachers 
with adequate salaries, the average classroom teacher for 1952-53 will be 
paid $3405 which in terms of the 1939 dollar will buy only about $1783 
worth of goods and services. 

In many parts of the United States Negro teachers are still paid less 
than white; rural less than city. 

Great differences exist in the amount of money per child spent on 
education in various parts of the country. As President Philip Murray 
pointed out, in 1945-46: “Ten out of every one hundred children attend 
schools where the community spends $20 per year on each child. Another 
ten out of every one hundred attend schools in areas where only $25 per 
child is spent each year.” 

By 1960, approximately 6 million more children will be added to our 
public school system. More than 525,000 classrooms are needed and $16,500,- 
000,000 must be spent on construction by 1960 if each child is to be housed 
in an adequate classroom. A quarter of a million elementary and secondary 
school teachers will be needed by 1960 for the sole purpose of meeting in- 
creased enrollments. 

In no field has Congress been more negligent about meeting its re- 
sponsibility than in education. It has refused to make any allocation of 
federal funds for general school aid, for school construction (other than 
small emergency grants to a few war plant areas), for school health services, 
for experimental library service for the one-third of our population without 
such service, or for federal scholarships for young people who are other- 
wise unable to attend college. 

Attempts to limit the American public schools to so-called ‘reading, 
writing and arithmetic,’ and to remove from the curriculum materials on 
the United Nations and UNESCO have increased during the past year. The 
Los Angeles, California, School Board recently barred “The E in UNESCO” 
from its school system. 

Textbook publishers in a wide variety of fields have been subjected to 
great pressures from anti-civil rights and anti-civil liberties forces, real 
estate lobbies and isolationists. The United States Supreme Court has 
upheld the Feinberg Law (New York State Loyalty Oath for Teachers). 
The Pennsylvania State Legislature has passed a loyalty oath bill for teachers. 

Meanwhile corporations are spending an estimated million dollars per 
day on pamphlets, moving picture films and other “free enterprise” propa- 
ganda which is either distributed free or made available at low cost. Business 
committees are spending lavishly in many communities to teach the business 
point of view to teachers and college professors, while loyalty oaths and 
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community pressure are imposed to frighten teachers who persist in trying 
to educate our children for democratic living. 

On the other hand, many Southern universities and colleges, have 
during the past year admitted Negroes to both graduate and undergraduate 
courses. The NAACP reports that more than 600 Negro students have 
attended universities and colleges within the state of Oklahoma since the 
recent Supreme Court decision. 

The decision of Baltimore Board of Education, by an overwhelming 
vote, to admit Negro students to the Polytechnic High School in Baltimore 
is encouraging. The Board voted to admit Negro students after it concluded 
that it would not be possible to offer duplicate facilities in the Negro schools. 

Of special interest to workers in the CIO’s fight for a Labor Extension 
Service bill to provide the nation’s wage earners with a federally supported 
Labor Extension Service in the U. S. Department of Labor, operating with 
the cooperation of unions and universities in each state. 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 


The CIO urges the 83rd Congress to enact: 

1. A general federal aid to education bill to supplement local ex- 
penditures for education, so that improved school facilities will be assured, 
so that every child will have a good education, every class a good teacher, 
and every teacher a good salary. This bill should provide that at least 
75% of the funds appropriated in a general federal aid bill shall be ear- 
marked for teachers’ salaries. 

2. A school construction bill to provide federal aid for a compre- 
hensive, nation-wide school construction program. 

3. Senator Lister Hill’s proposal that the royalties from the off-shore 
oil developments be put into a special fund it finance improved education 
in the United States. 

4. A scholarship bill which, through federal grants to the states, will 
make possible college education for students who would not otherwise be 
able to attend. Such a bill is additionally necessary at the present time to 
avoid discrimination in the deferment of college students under selective 
service. 

5. An adequate budget for a school lunch program, to provide the 
amount of food per child which was provided under the school lunch program 
of 1949. 

6. A bill to create a Labor Extension Service in the U. S. Department 
of Labor to provide for workers the same services now available to farmers 
through the Department of Agriculture Extension Service. 

7. A bill authorizing federal grants to aid states in developing health 
services for children of elementary and secondary school age. 

8. A bill to establish a five-year program of federal aid to the states 
for setting up demonstrations of free library service in areas inadequately 
served or without any kind of library service. 

9. Provisions in all federal legislation dealing with education for proper 
safeguards against racial segregation and discrimination. 

We shall continue to press these demands upon federal and state legis- 
latures, but in view of the strengthening of the reactionary coalition in 
Congress we must intensify our efforts to promote among our membership 
and throughout the communities in which they live wider understanding 
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of the dangers which confront our educational system, of the inadequacy 
of existing plans for meeting our school needs, and of the measures that 
can and must be taken to provide good education for all our children. On 
the basis of such an understanding of the needs and the means for meeting 
them, we are confident that the people will support and elect candidates for 
public office who will fight for the necessary expansion and improvement of 
public education. 


AND, BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: 


That we urge our affiliated International Unions and locals, city and 
state Industrial Union Councils, and individual members to take an active 
part (1) in parent-teacher organizations, and that CIO members active in 
PTA work take the leadership (2) in the selection and election of local 
school board officials and state boards of education; and (3) in citizens’ 
groups organized to combat those forces attempting to undermine confidence 
in our public schools; 

That we urge our affiliated International Unions and Locals, and city 
and state bodies to support those organizations which are challenging seg- 
regation in education by means of court tests, both by resolutions against a 
segregated system of education, which is harmful to all children regardless 
of color, and by financial contributions to and participation in these court 
cases; and that we commend and endorse the action taken by the General 
Counsel of the CIO in participating in such suits and urge that he continues 
to do so. 

. . . The resolution was adopted. 


Resolution No. 30 
REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT AND CONSERVATION 


The present Convention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
marks the close of eight years of active work by the CIO in the fields of 
regional development and conservation. 

During this period we have explored many new fields of public activity 
directly related to the welfare of the membership of the CIO and of the 
nation as a whole. 

We have participated in the democratic process of thinking through and 
trying out the policies and practices which should govern the management 
of our great river valleys and our indispensable natural resources. 

We have called repeatedly for and we now reiterate our stand in favor of 
such development and management on the foundation of integrated plans for 
entire regions. Such plans must be developed with due respect for all the 
resources in the region and for all human groups involved, majority and 
minority alike. 

We have had occasion to measure and consider the nature and value 
of our policies in the light of the practical experience afforded by the major 
floods in the Missouri River Basin in 1951 and 1952. 

The main elements on which our policy is founded as the result of many 
years of work and much practical experience were set forth clearly by 
President Philip Murray in his letter to President Harry S. Truman on the 
Missouri Valley flood problem in 1951. 

The major steps which must be taken, and taken promptly, to prevent 
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and control floods, and thus protect our cities, and at the same time to pre- 
serve our country districts and the interests of our farmers, are the 
following: 

1. The immediate and rapid restoration and rehabilitation of our water- 
sheds; the fact that flood crests keep rising year after year is clear proof 
of one cardinal fact: namely, that the fields and forests and mountains above 
the rivers can no longer hold the precipitation which falls upon them. This 
is a very serious situation, and the precise condition which contributed so heav- 
ily to the downfall of many ancient civilizations. The end of America’s present 
prosperity may be in sight in as short a time as one or two generations unless 
drastic measures are taken promptly. We need rapid action on a program 
such as that which has been developed by the Department of Agriculture for 
the construction of great numbers of farm ponds, check dams, grassed water- 
ways, and terraces, and for strip cropping, contour plowing, soil conservation, 
reforestation, and afforestation. Such work does not have the grandeur and 
magnificence of a program of enormous dams, but it has the merit of solving 
the problem in a more satisfactory manner; it will hold back as much as 
60% to 80% and in some cases even 100%, of the volume of most floods 
in cycles of one month to ten years and will prevent about the same per- 
centage of damages. It will make a substantial contribution to the prevention 
of the long-cycle floods, occuring at intervals of twenty-five, fifty, or one 
hundred years; the big floods in the Missouri Basin in 1951 and 1952 were in 
this category. It is imperative that such steps be undertaken if only in the 
interest of protecting hydro-power and flood control reservoirs against rapid 
siltation and destruction. We have but one reservation in regard to these 
agricultural programs: the drainage of potholes and marshes is highly 
objectionable and unnecessary, whether carried on by the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion or the Department of Agriculture. Much destruction, including serious 
injury to the great water-fow] flyways, will be the inevitable consequence of 
present policies. Sound watershed rehabilitation programs can provide a 
great meeting ground for farmers, conservationists, public power groups, and 
labor. They are the beginning of all economic and political good sense and 
virtue in the development and conservation of resources. 

2. The second step is the selection of a series of advantageous sites for 
the development of hydro-electric power. The quantity of power to be 
produced at such facilities must necessarily be limited by the volume of water 
available after the watershed has been completely rehabilitated. It is to be 
noted that the proportion of prime power available will be greatly increased 
by such rehabilitation, because the flow of water will be more stable from 
season to season. Our recommendation should be seen as essentially a dual- 
purpose recommendation, as called for in Mr. Murray’s letter to the Presi- 
dent. We look with disfavor upon burdening hydro power and injuring other 
resources by costly programs of subsidized navigation, water diversion, and 
irrigation; we reiterate previous declarations in these matters and insist that 
such installations be tested by a rigorous standard of high benefits, no damage, 
and ability to pay their own way completely. The choice of sites for hydro- 
electric power installations should be made against the background of the 
general regional plan comprising all interests and all people which we insist 
is fundamental to all sound development. Where human minorities will be 
injured, or the damage to soil, forests, wildlife, recreation, or scenery by the 
reservoirs will be disproportionate, other sites should be chosen. Public power 
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agencies have a peculiar responsibility to the nation as a whole, by virtue of 
the very fact that they are operating as democratic public bodies, to be 
guided by these general principles for the public welfare. 

The policies of the CIO in respect to hydro-electric power have been set 
forth and reaffirmed by Convention action year after year ever since the 
adoption of President Philip Murray’s Re-employment Plan in 1944. 

Basing ourselves on an endorsement of the principles of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, we called repeatedly for the management of all our 
great river basins and regions on the basis of a comprehensive democratic plan. 

We have insisted that such a plan must be framed with reference to all 
the resources of the region. It must be a balanced plan which does not 
result in the exploitation and development of one resource at the expense of 
all others. It must consider the interests of all human groups in the region, 
minorities as well as majorities, and must be developed with a view to the 
welfare of the nation as a whole. 

Again in line with TVA principles, which we have said repeatedly should 
be applied throughout the country, we call as always for the development of 
our hydro-electric power potentials through public agencies. Renewing the 
position we have taken publicly on many occasions, and have fought for in 
Congress, we insist that power developed at dams constructed by the federal 
government be transmitted by federal agencies. Consistently also with the 
position which we have declared officially and publicly time and time again in 
the past, we endorse the principle of a priority to publicly owned municipal 
agencies and cooperatives in the distribution of such power. Recalling our 
legislative battles in Congress in favor of the construction of auxiliary steam 
plants related to publc hydro-power operations, a basic principle of TVA, we 
call for such construction by public agencies wherever they deem it necessary 
or desirable. And repeating the position adopted in the endorsement of TVA 
and the legislation for an MVA and a CVA, we call for federal assistance 
to municipalities and cooperatives where desired by them in the acquisition 
of existing facilities. 

We have made is clear on many occasions and we now reiterate that the 
principles of TVA as endorsed by us include full recognition of the right 
of the workers in all publicly or cooperatively owned or operated electric 
power agencies to organize and bargain collectively and engage in concerted 
action for mutual aid and protection through unions of their own choosing. 

It is essential that public power activities be based on the yardstick 
principle and that the yardstick run continuously without interruption from 
the generator to the industrial and domestic consumer; monopoly interests 
must not be allowed to choke off the flow of electric power produced at gov- 

ernment installations before it reaches consumers. The regulation of the rates 
and practices of privately owned electric power utilities by commisions proved 
itself unworkable decades ago, and the principle of regulation by comparison 
with public power on a yardstick basis is the only sound solution. For this 
purpose, of course, it is not necessary that every kilowatt of hydro-electric 
power potential in the country be developed, regardless of cost and regardless 
of how much damage may be done to other resources and human minorities. 
Hydro-electric power cannot possibly provide more that a small proportion of 
the generating capacity needed in this country now or in the future; its 
function must mainly be one of providing a yardstick for comparison pur- 
poses. If it is to serve this function, the important thing is the completeness 
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of the system from generator to consumer and not the total volume of kilowatt 
hours which are supplied. 

The fact that we conceive of the place of hydro-electric power in America 
as being within the framework of general regional plans which take all human 
interests into consideration leads us necessarily to an insistence upon a policy 
of moderation and deliberation in the development of hydro-electric power. 
We cannot overlook the fact that the extensive and widely fluctuating reser- 
voirs created by big power dams often do great damage to people and 
resources; this damage must be taken into consideration in developing plans 
and deciding whether particular power installations are desirable. There may 
often be cases where it would be a good thing from a power-production point 
of view to construct certain installations, but where other considerations of 
human need or resource-management dictate the choice of some other site, 
or call for delay in construction while other problems are solved. We en- 
dorse the principle of the establishment of reserves by all hydro-power 
generating agencies, whether public or private, for the rehabilitation and 
maintenance of the watershed, which is properly to be considered as part of 
the capital plant; such reserves to be paid over to the federal government as 
taxes or profits, included in the rate base, and applied by the government for 
the purposes indicated. The result will be a reduction of sedimentation and a 
lengthening of the life of the dam, as well as the protection of the invaluable 
upstream resources. Soil, forests, waters, wildlife, recreation, scenery, and 
above all, questions of the rights of human minorities like the Indians, must 
be considered in making regional plans, and power production programs must 
in all cases conform themselves to such plans. To follow any other policy is to 
be guilty of an over-emphasis on hydro-electric power which is quite foreign 
to the basic purposes of sound planning and democratic public management 
which the TVA has stood for and the CIO has endorsed. 

Natural limitations on the available volume of low cost hydro-electric 
power, coupled with the principles of moderation and deliberation which we 
recommend, make it quite certain that even though the entire hydro-power 
potential of the country were developed by public agencies, the heavily pre- 
ponderant portion of the industry would remain in private hands; hence it is 
untrue to say that our endorsement of hydro-electric power is the equivalent 
of, or anything like a proposal for, public ownership in the entire industry. 

It is quite apparent that the conservation and development forces of 
this country run serious danger of being divided and defeated separately. 
Public power groups must not permit themselves to ride ruthlessly over the 
farm and conservation groups, and create in this manner many enemies who 
should be on their side. By the same token conservation and recreation groups 
must understand the great contribution which public power is making to the 
welfare of the average man everywhere. Sound management of our resources 
awaits an effective coalition among the forward-looking elements in the pubilc 
power, conservation, farm and labor movements. 

3. The third major purpose to be served by our valley development pro- 
grams is supplemental flood control. While it is true and of great significance 
that a large percentage of all flood waters can be held back by proper water- 
shed rehabilitation, the damage done by the surplus, even though by a small 
part of the total, will be disproportionately high. The reason for this is that 
we have allowed our cities, railroads, and industries, and often our agriculture 
as well, to encroach upon flood plains which have always been and probably 
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always will be subjected to inundation. Proper zoning can prevent increased 
concentration on these plains; this is highly desirable in any event for dis- 
persion purposes, in order to reduce the congestion of our big cities. As time 
goes on, relocation should be resorted to, both as part of our dispersion pro- 
gram and our flood avoidance program. Indeed, with real imagination we 
should be utilizing our floods by way of flood-ways and siltation basins along 
the lower stem, as did the Egyptians, for periodic soil-building, and with such 
purposes in mind we would remove many flood-plain installations. Such ex- 
pedients, however, probably cannot solve our present difficulties; only a 
vigorous watershed policy coupled with supplemental flood storage space in 
our hydro-electric power dams seems adequate to cope with such problems 
with reasonable dispatch. 

The three principles outlined above, which constitute the heart of Mr. 
Murray’s recommendations to the President, comprehend a program of bal- 
anced development and conservation to which all forward-looking groups in 
America which are concerned with these problems should be able to subscribe. 

We have often asserted and we now reaffirm the proposition that such 
programs are best carried out by a federal agency of the TVA type having 
headquarters in the region in question. 

We call again for the prompt establishment of a National Watershed 
Review Board at the White House level with authority over the Corps of 
Engineers, the Bureau of Reclamation, and the Federal Power Commission, 
and entrusted with responsibility for replanning the development work of the 
federal government in line with the above principles. Congress should commit 
itself to hold no hearings and take no action in respect to any engineering 
operations except on recommendation of the Review Board. Federal agencies 
and administrators should be prohibited by law from initiating projects, in- 
cluding preliminary surveys, except by authorization of the Review Board. 

We reiterate our indorsement of the St. Lawrence Seaway and Power 
Project. The power which it should produce is greatly needed in New 
England for the stabilization of industry there. The seaway is desirable for 
the stabilization of industry in the Midwest; we point out that the seaway is 
to be self-liquidating and insist that this feature be retained in line with our 
frequent declarations against burdening hydro-electric power with transporta- 
tion subsidies. We urge the prompt enactment of legislation providing for 
participation by the United States through an agency of the federal govern- 
ment. 

Emphasis must be placed in all hydro-electric power development on the 
protection of soil, forests, wildlife, waters, including the abatement of pollu- 
tion, and on the stabilization of water tables, on the maintenance of ecological 
balances, and on the preservation of natura] outdoor recreational facilities, 
including the protection of beautiful scenery for the benefit of all the people. 
We are greatly interested in good recreational opportunities for industrial 
workers and all Americans. We favor the protection and expansion of our 
national parks system, calling among other things for the establishment of 
the proposed Yampa River Park, with the location of power and irrigation 
facilities outside the present monument. We oppose intrusion on the bound- 
aries of our national parks and monuments by river engineering works or 
otherwise. We call again for the enlargement and permanent protection of the 
wilderness and roadless areas of our state and national parks and forests. 

We urge that in the planning and management of the great regions of 
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America, consideration be give to the desirability of dispersing our big cities 
so that human beings can have space enough to live normal and happy lives. 
This will necessarily involve the dispersion of industrial facilities. Such dis- 
persion must be carried on in such a manner as to strengthen unionism. The 
program should comprise a policy of building entirely new communities of 
limited size with adequate housing and community facilities. It will also re- 
quire that agencies engaged in the production and distribution of electric pow- 
er give consideration to such problems in selecting sites for dams and routes 
for transmission lines. 

The CIO has put up a hard fight this year, as previously, for the prin- 
ciple, and we now reaffirm the position, that the off-shore petroleum resources 
owned by the federal government be retained in federal hands and in favor 
of the use of revenue from these lands for educational purposes. The Amer- 
ican nation should realize that its resources in the essential minerals, includ- 
ing petroleum and iron ore, as well as many others, are dwindling rapidly. We 
cannot afford to permit these vital materials to be tampered with in the 
interest of private greed; considerations of national welfare must govern all 
our policies in this field. 

We have repeatedly pointed out the danger in allowing atomic energy to 
fall into the control of private monopolistic corporations. We deplore the 
plans of the Atomic Energy Commission for transferring more and more 
control over atomic energy operations to such corporations. We insist on the 
contrary that the ownership of atomic energy be kept in federal hands, and in 
line with previous Convention declarations we call for pubile operation of 
the industry, as well as public ownership. 

The CIO has a basic interest in the timber management policy of this 
country. We have adopted many resolutions on this subject at our Conven- 
tions, and have contributed constructive leadership over a period of many 
years. We reiterate the warnings and the recommendations contained in these 
previous declarations, calling for direct federal] regulation of cutting, pro- 
vision of technical and financial assistance, an end to the inequitable and 
monopolistic so-called cooperative units, the construction of permanent access 
roads, the adoption of long-rotation, big-log, multiple-use forestry, with in- 
dividual tree selection, in the old-growth forests of the Pacific coast and 
Alaska, the protection and expansion of the national forest system, the 
establishment of a National Forest in the Coast Redwood Belt, experimenta- 
tion in the public purchase of managerial rights, and much larger appropria- 
tions and public credit for forestry. We commend the International Wood- 
workers of America, CIO, for its constructive leadership in this field. 

It is quite apparent that our conservation problems cannot be solved, and 
hence the continued survival of this nation cannot be guaranteed, unless the 
allocations of funds by the federal government for conservation are greatly 
enlarged. We call this simple fact to the attention of the Budget Bureau and 
the appropriations committees of Congress; the American people should hold 
them responsible for failure to face the truth and take appropriate action in 
these matters. Much more ample public credit facilities should likewise be 
provided for conservation. 

It is also apparent that we shall have no success in solving our serious 
difficulties in the conservation and development field until a more complete 
coalition of creative forces in America has been achieved. The essential 
groups in any coalition are the conservation, public power, and farm and labor 
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groups. Sound planning and mutual consideration are imperatives in any 
attempt to bring these groups together for purposes of effective legislation 
and prerequisite political action. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN CURRAN: The committee recommends 
adoption. 
. The motion was duly seconded. 


CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: The motion is to adopt. I recognize Presi- 
dent Joe Fisher of the Utility Workers. 


DELEGATE FISHER (Utility Workers): This is not in a true sense 
a resolution, but is more a report of the activities and a reaffirmation of 
policies of the Regional Planning Committee. 


When the report was drafted in Kansas City some few months ago, as 
a member of the committee I opposed certain portions of the report. Speak- 
ing on behalf of our organization, while we concur with the great bulk of 
the report, we are opposed to and wish to be recorded as voting against 
those portions of the report pertaining to hydro-electric power which are in 
conflict with the policies of our organization. 


DELEGATE JOHN BROPHY: Mr. Chairman, the resolution before us 
is a comprehensive and detailed statement of our position on the subject of 
conservation of our natural resources and the wise and proper use of them 
in behalf of the public weal. 


Having been identified with such a program over the years, I subscribe 
very fully to it. I would urge that all our delegates at their leisure read 
the statement, because it is worthwhile. It is a well documented statement 
of our position on the subject of the conservation of natural resources and 
the wise utilization of them for the common weal. But what I want to em- 
phasize is really in the last paragraph of the resolution. In that we call at- 
tention to the fact that if we are to have success in solving our serious 
economic difficulties it is essential that public-spirited groups interested in 
this program come together. There can be no continued advancement of 
conservation of resources and a wise and equitable use of public power with- 
out the farm and labor groups getting together. It is imperative that there 
be sound planning; it is imperative in any advanced program as fundamental 
as this. 

We will be talking here at this convention about a wide variety of 
economic and social programs. The way we handle our policy decisions in 
these fields will bear testimony to the affection we have felt for Philip 
Murray in our hearts. 


Phil was an eminently practical man whose life was devoted to the bread 
and butter problems of the daily life of workers in American industry. He 
had to consider constantly the fact that our organizations had been built 
up against heavy odds and could hope to survive only if they were constantly 
on the alert to defend themselves in a hostile environment. 

And it was precisely because he was a practical man and recognized the 
importance of immediate problems and the serious nature of immediate 
dangers, that he was also greatly concerned with the development of ample 
long-range programs in our CIO movement. 
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I remember that Adlai Stevenson made a comment during the recent 
Presidential campaign to the effect that the really practical person is the 
one who looks ahead and tries to work out long-range solutions, antici- 
pating developments in advance, and giving people something to be guided by. 

Philip Murray made that same point over and over again in speech after 
speech and statement after statement, throughout the busy and constructive 
years in which he led CIO. This is a time in history when it is going to 
be a matter of organizational survival for us to keep this point of view 
clearly in the forefront of our thinking. 

One of the outstanding examples of this long-distance thinking on 
Phil’s part was his Industry Council Plan. 

Much time has gone by since the original Plan was presented to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in the winter of 1940 and ’41. Phil Murray was accom- 
panied to the White House on that occasion by Walter Reuther, then Vice- 
President of the United Automobile Workers, CIO. Along with the Industry 
Council Plan, they presented a program for aircraft production in the de- 
fense period which was a specific application of the general Plan in one 
industry. A few weeks later, the United Steelworkers produced a program 
for increasing production in steel. A little later, the Aluminum Workers, 
who were then a separate International, followed with a comparable pro- 
gram. Other unions were thinking in the same strain. 

As World War II passed beyond its critical phases and thought had 
to be given to post-war plans, President Murray presented to the 1944 CIO 
Convention his Re-employment Programs. In adopting this program, CIO 
reiterated its position in favor of the Industry Council Plan, fitting it now 
into a peacetime context as part of our permanent policy. At nearly every 
CIO Convention since then, we have adopted a resolution reaffirming our 
stand. I had occasion to speak in support of those resolutions in each 
instance. And President Murray saw fit to re-emphasize and confirm his 
own stand in similar speeches, including a comprehensive statement which 
he delivered last year. 

I remind you that this industrial planning program of the CIO, which 
we often refer to as the Industry Council Plan, or simply as the Murray 
Plan, is a program of comprehensive national economic planning. 

It states that the people of America through their government and 
their economic organizations—labor unions, farm organizations, consumer 
organizations—must have a voice in shaping the key decisions in the basic 
and monopolistic industries which affect their lives. 

It proposes to accomplish this by national planning and the establish- 
ment of representative boards called Industry Councils, one in each basic 
industry, and one over-all national board, composed of representatives of 
labor, management, farmers, consumers, and government. 

I pointed out to the CIO Convention several years ago, on the basis 
of many policy statements by President Murray and CIO Conventions, that 
the critical industrial decisions which must be dealt with by democratic 
industrial planning would have to include production levels, investment 
levels, employment levels, and the rate and nature of mechanization and 
technological change. On these matters depend the volume of employment 
and hence industrial stability. 

They would have to include also the establishment of stable wage 
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floors, strict ceilings on hours of labor, firm price ceilings established 
through the administrative mechanisms of the corporations themselves, sub- 
ject to democratic public control, and the closely connected questions of 
the nature and quality of goods produced. 

They would include the labor-management relations (meaning pro- 
paganda and advertising), and the foreign relations of our big corporations. 

They would include the policies of these corporations in respect to 
natural resources, and in respect to the size and location of industrial 
plants, questions which are deeply involved in all regional planning for 
the benefit of the people. 

Along with these controls there would be others related to public 
policy in providing electric power, other fuels, and also public credit. The 
whole program, of course, would call for the adoption of extensive and care- 
fully designed federal legislation. 

I pointed out then and at other times that national economic planning 
is not new in America. The corporations have been doing their own 
planning at our expense for a long time. We need to put these decisions 
on a democratic basis by legislation providing for participation by govern- 
ment and the economic organizations. 

This planning must be done in the interest of sound human and social 
objectives, not merely profit. It must be implemented by councils which 
provide an exercise of democratic choice and not an imposition by a top- 
heavy bureaucracy. 

This program, as President Murray and I have repeatedly pointed out, 
is in no sense a substitute for collective bargaining. On the contrary, it is 
intended to help build it up. 

Now, the essential point I want to make at this time is that the finest 
tribute we can possibly pay to the memory of Philip Murray would be to 
take very seriously the emphasis and the importance that he attached to 
this basic industrial planning program. 

If you want to confirm in your mind the importance of industrial plan- 
ning as he saw it, I suggest you read again the speech he made last year 
to the National CIO Convention in New York City. That speech appears 
on pages 253 and 254 of the official proceedings. Phil recounts the history 
of his presentation and development of this program. 

At one point Phil says in this speech, and I quote: “I would liken 
this plan to the plan that was promulgated in Germany when only recently 
industry and government, trade unions and consumers, almost unanimously 
agreed, with the sanction of the Bonn government, to establish a program 
of co-determination for Western Germany.” 

In this same speech he said: ‘‘Now in the midst of this year of so- 
called plenty, there does not seem to be too much attention paid to the 
question of industry councils, but the plan is so important and one that I 
believe to be so essential that it requires the constant attention of all public- 
spirited citizens.” 

And finally, one further quotation, in Phil’s words: “I do not think 
it is the type of a plan that we can lightly cast aside, because some day in 
the not too distant future, unless some comprehensive plan is undertaken 
within the framework of our industry in the United States, we may find 
ourselves confronted with the pendulum swinging in the opposite direction 
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and no well-conceived plans under way to provide full employment for the 
countless thousands of people who may be required to walk the streets. 
Hence, the importance of the plan.” 

And so, my friends, there you have it. These words come to us now as 
a kind of last will and testament. That is the last public statement Presi- 
dent Murray made on this program which was so close to his heart. 

It is not at all impossible that we may now be standing at the moment 
when that pendulum of history is beginning to swing in the opposite direc- 
tion. There are ominous signs of a trend from prosperity to depression. 
We pray for peace in Korea, but no man knows what may happen in our 
economy when orders for armaments decline. We would feel more secure 
if the incoming federal administration had promised constructive federal 
action to maintain the purchasing power of the people. 

I happen to think personally that we will have a much longer period 
of adverse political and organizational conditions than many people sup- 
pose. We are confronted I think with an end of an epoch: the third great 
struggle in modern American history to take the American government and 
American economy into the hands of the people and away from predatory 
special economic interests, specifically, and particularly the big corporations. 

One of those efforts was the Granger, Greenback, Populist Movement 
of 1873 to 1896 which ended with the rather complete political defeat of 
the farmers. The second was the Progressive Movement of Theodore Roose- 
velt, merging into the New Freedom and internationalism of Woodrow 
Wilson; this movement was destroyed in World War I. The third effort 
has been the New Deal—Fair Deal—CIO crusade of the 1930’s and 1940’s, 
with its Resource Conservation and the Industry Council Plan. 

I suspect that any new effort to rebuild the house of true Progressivism 
in America must await the further development of this program, which is 
far more fundamental than those which have claimed our immediate atten- 
tion in recent years. 

I suspect that we are going to have to get down to bedrock and raise 
the question again whether this country is to be a plutocracy controlled by 
men of inordinate wealth through the banks and the great corporations, or 
whether it is to be a true democracy in which the essential economic deci- 
sions, like the political decisions, are made by the people themselves. 

If these surmises be sound, then perhaps one of the greatest contribu- 
tions Philip Murray and the CIO have made to America’s political and eco- 
nomic life is the concept of broad national industrial planning by means 
of democratic machinery designed to keep that planning close to the people. 

I would think it might be one of the most fitting memorials we could 
erect to the memory of our departed leader if we were to undertake in action 
to disseminate his basic program as widely as possible among our own 
membership and then even more broadly throughout America. 


CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: A great guest is about to enter the stage. It 
happens frequently that whenever there is a crisis with which our nation is 
confronted someone rises out of the din of political noise and stands for what 
is known as principles and human rights and consideration. 

I recall four years ago last October when our great President Harry S. 
Truman was a candidate for reelection and most of our scribes and commen- 
tators said it could not be done, I happened to be on a train going from 
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Chicago to Buffalo. I was going to attend our Paperworkers convention in 
the city of Buffalo. Lo and behold, I ran into this distinguished American. 
In our discussions on the train about the possibilities in the campaign that 
was going on then, we discussed what has just happened recently, that in the 
event the election was close and the Senate would be more or less evenly 
divided, one man would play a great role on the human side of the ledger. 
Well, it did not come about that time. The “little guy from Missouri’ went 
in and he took a lot of Senators and Congressmen with him at that time. But 
it has happened now, and that discussion and prediction came true four years 
later. We regret the reality, but it is there. 

The CIO is now old enough so that some of our friends we recognize as 
“old” friends. We have such an old friend with us today. 

Wayne Morse, who used to be the Republican Senator from Oregon is 
now the Senator from Oregon. He has been with us before—he has spoken 
to us often—we welcome him again. 

Wayne Morse was our friend when he was dean of the University of 
Oregon Law School. He served as an arbitrator in many disputes our CIO 
members had with management. He always treated us fairly—something 
we don’t always get from an arbitrator. 

He was our friend when he was a public member of the War Labor Board 
during World War II, and again he treated us fairly. 

His record in the Senate is known to all of us. It is enough to say that 
he always has been behind every piece of liberal, progressive legislation that 
was intended to benefit all the people of the United States, and that he has 
opposed every piece of legislation intended to benefit selfish interests. 

He is a rarity as a Senator and was an even greater rarity as a Re- 
publican. When he was a Republican he was a liberal Republican in the 
best meaning of the term. But he bolted his party during the recent political 
campaign when its leadership proved too reactionary for his principles. 

It gives me great pleasure to welcome Senator Wayne Morse to our con- 
vention and to present him to you as our next speaker. 


HONORABLE WAYNE MORSE 
United States Senator from the State of Oregon 


Mr. Chairman and friends, it is a distinct honor to address this great 
convention. It is also a sad occasion, because the workers of America have 
lost the leadership of two kindly, good and courageous men, Phil Murray and 
William Green. They were symbols of abiding faith in human values. They 
were staunch exponents of an enlightened capitalism. They recognized that 
political freedom for the individual in America is part and parcel of freedom 
of economic choice for the individual, and vice versa. That is why they 
fought so hard for voluntary bargaining and the inherent right of labor to 
a fair share of the product of its labor. They knew that any form of state 
economy reduced workers along with all other citizens, to a status of being 
the servants, and not the citizen-masters of their government. They likewise 
knew that dictation by management over the hours, wages and conditions of 
employment reduced labor to the status of a commodity, to be bought and sold 
under the gavel of supply and demand. With such devotion to the spiritual 
values and dignity of the individual they built a monumental life record in 
support of a decent standard of living for men and women in labor. They 
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fought for equality of economic opportunity for all Americans irrespective 
of race, color or creed. They opposed the exploitation of the economically 
weak by the economically strong. They forewarned that neglect of the 
political obligations of citizenship would result in the abandonment by the 
individual of his most precious right as a citizen, namely, sharing responsi- 
bility for the policies of our system of self government. 

They left not only the workers of our country but all of our citizens a 
rich legacy of faith in the political and economic freedom for the individual 
in our American way of life. I know that the workers of our country will 
continue to join with all other citizens in keeping that faith. 

I share the view of Maurice Tobin, that unity within the house of labor 
would be good for labor. I would emphasize that it would be good for the 
country. I am not so much interested in the procedural form through which 
such unity might take place as I am in the substance of that unity and 
what it would mean to the industrial peace and to economic progress for 
our country. 

Suffice for me to say on the procedural phase of it I am just as much 
a believer in mediation, conciliation and arbitration after negotiation seems 
to have failed in the settlement of differences of views between leaders of 
labor as I am in the use of these means to settle differences of views between 
leaders of labor and leaders of industry in a given dispute. I refuse to ig- 
nore the fact that when all is said and done it is the rights and interests of 
the rank and file workers in the labor movement and the rights and interests 
of the stockholders in industry, rather than the jurisdictional authority or 
managerial prerogatives of the leaders of labor and the leaders of manage- 
ment which are of paramount importance to the people of the country in any 
dispute between the leaders of labor or between labor or management, or 
between leaders of industry. 

If unity within the house of labor would advance the legitimate economic 
interests of the workers of the country—and I think that that is indisput- 
able; if unity within the house of labor would strengthen economic stability 
within our country—and I am sure it would; if unity within the house of 
labor would provide the workers of our country greater political protection 
against the depredations of threatening political action, and, politicians be- 
ing what they are, I know it would, then the challenge to labor statesman- 
ship is a clear call to duty tapping the shoulders of all labor leaders in 
America today for labor unity. The people of our country await their re- 
sponse to that call to patriotic duty. 

Before turning to the main thesis of my brief remarks, and as one who 
has criticized most of the President-elect cabinet appointments, I want to 
compliment him on the appointment of Mart Durkin as Secretary of Labor 
and Sinclair Weeks as Secretary of Commerce. These two able men will 
direct those two departments of our government which have most to do with 
the industrial phase of our economy. I admire both and I have great con- 
fidence in their fairness and in their enlightened understanding of the fact 
that America’s most valuable asset is to be found in her people. They know 
that the best economic interest of our country is to be found in the pro- 
motion of the general welfare and happiness of our people. 

For the rest of my time I want to talk about the most important issue 
that faces the American people and the world—the issue of peace. It is 
the all-important issue of our generation, and yet it is an issue which, in my 
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judgment, the American people as a population are not giving the attention 
to that the destiny of our country calls upon them to do. 

The other day there sat in my office a prominent author in this country 
who had submitted to me a manuscript entitled, ‘““Peace Is Possible’. He 
had taken that manuscript to the outstanding publishers of this country. 
They had reviewed it, and he reported to me that, without exception, they 
had told him that it was a very good manuscript, that it ought to be pub- 
lished, but that they couldn’t publish it because they would lose money if 
they did. And he said they then went on to tell him without exception, 
with varying language forms, of course, but without exception with the same 
meaning, that the American people are not interested in reading about peace; 
they are interested only in reading about defense and war. I refuse to be- 
lieve it. What I do believe is that for some reason we are failing to get across 
to the American people the importance of a constructive program on the 
part of the Allied nations of the world that will make it possible to bring 
about a world order of peace. 

I think we have permitted the Russians with their phony peace proposals 
and their propaganda on peace, motivated not by sincerity but by commu- 
nistic design, to take away from us the greatest issue that we need to act 
upon in order to win the millions of people in those areas of the world that 
are involved in the great contest between freedom and enslavement. I think 
what is needed on the part of the allied nations of the world is unity for 
peace, and I would bring it home to us closely this morning because I think 
it calls for new orientation on the part of the American people to this 
great issue. 

I have recently completed a 30,000-mile inspection tour as a member of 
the Armed Service Committee of the Senate of our military bases abroad. 
I do not scare easily, but I have come home a frightened man, frightened 
about this issue of peace, frightened because I believe that too many in the 
American military establishment have accepted the assumption—and it is an 
assumption—that World War III is inevitable. Let me tell you what I saw 
as a member of a two-man subcommittee inspecting our military bases abroad. 
As far as the psychology of the American military personnel abroad, it is 
that they are proceeding on the assumption that the war cannot be avoided. 
In the briefings I never heard a discussion about avoiding World War III. 
I never even heard discussion from the premise ‘If the alarm sounds.” With- 
out exception in those briefings the discussion was based upon ‘‘When the 
alarm sounds.” 

Finally, in one of those briefings, I asked Senator Long of Louisiana, 
if I could ask a rhetorical question and make a comment. My question was 
this: ‘Is there a military man in this briefing who believes that World War 
III can be avoided? Is so, I would like to see his hand.” 


I saw no hands. 

Then I went on to say, “In my judgment it is time for you to look at 
what the cost of this war would be and to face the fact that after you have 
won it, as I believe we would win it militarily, you still will be confronted 
with the same job of winning the peace that confronts us now because you 
will not win the peace by the military defeat of the enemy no matter how 
soon or how long it takes for that military defeat.” 

And so I say to you in labor that I think there is a need not oniy for 
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reorientation of American public opinion on this issue of peace, but I think 
there is a need for a rededication on the part of the American people to the 
cause of peace and to making clear to our allies and to our friends around 
the world that we intend to keep ourselves militarily strong enough so that 
Stalin will know that he has everything to lose and nothing to gain by an 
aggressive course of action against the free nations of the world; but that we 
stop at the line of adequate defense, that we reappraise the defense program 
of the United States, that we take stock of the fact—and mark you these 
words—that we take stock of the fact that at the grass roots of Europe, in 
England and France and Italy and the Lowlands and Germany there is a 
growing fear among the peoples of those countries that they are going to be 
caught between a great race for international power on the part of the Soviet 
Union of Russia and the United States of America. 

We need to be objective about it; we need to recognize the fact there 
are millions of people in those countries that do not give us the same credit 
we give ourselves for peaceful intentions. They see this tremendous race 
of armaments, they see the construction of more and more American military 
bases manned by American military personnel. Their reactions are some- 
what the same as the reactions of the American peopie would be if you 
started stretching from New York City across this country to San Francisco an 
increasing number of foreign military bases manned by foreign military 
personnel. 

And so I said to our military in that briefing, “Is it any wonder that 
you report to us in this briefing a growing feeling of confusion and discon- 
tent and disagreement within the ranks of public opinion in the country 
where this briefing is being held? It is only a natural reaction that should 
be expected, and as a member of the Armed Services Committee of the 
United States Senate I happen to be one who believes we have too many in 
American uniform abroad; I happen to be one who believes it is important in 
the interests of peace that we place greater responsibility upon the manning 
of those bases by the military personnel of our allies.” 

Let us take Africa, for example. I am not in a position to discuss with 
you either the number or the location of tremendous military bases across 
North Africa, but let me tell you we have a substantial number, and I hap- 
pen to be one who believes that as far as strict American bases are concerned 
we have all we should have. I will go along, as I have made clear to the 
men in the Pentagon Building since we returned and gave our confidential 
report to them on some of our observations—a report that will be put in 
printed form in the next few weeks and submitted—I am willing to go along 
on the construction of more bases to be used in the event they are needed 
at the outbreak of the war, but I have got to be convinced you need to build 
more American bases, manned in round numbers with three thousand to 
five thousand military personnel, plus dependents, rather than manned by 
the military personnel of our allies, because I happen to believe if you con- 
tinue this military build-up of more and more military personnel in Europe 
and across Africa you have to watch out for what history has taught us, that 
if you build and build and create the war psychology, sooner or later some 
aecident or incident gives the cause for the ringing of the alarm. And let 
me tell you there is one traditional American principle that in the years 
immediately ahead all of us as free citizens should guard and guard zealously, 
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and that is the principle that the American military must always be kept 
under strict civilian control; and we have already gone too far in permitting 
policy questions to be determined by the Pentagon Building rather than by 
the civilian officials of this country. This psychology I speak of is a military 
psychology, and I think that military psychology must be kept under control. 


Now let me say this, I am for mutual security, I am for mutual military 
security, and I am for finding out how far our allies are willing to go with 
us in a mutual military security program, not only in Europe but in Asia as 
well, because I think it is one of the first things we need to do in regard to 
the Korean situation. And the place the Korean war is going to be settled 
is not going to be in Korea, it is going to be in the United Nations Building 
in New York City, and not by way of a sightseeing tour, either. There are 
two sets of negotiations that need to be conducted in the United Nations 
Building in New York City and one should precede the other, and the first 
set of negotiations should be negotiations between and among the allies. 
There is a need for working upon an agreement of understanding for unity 
of action not only in Europe but in Asia. I don’t accept the notion there 
are only two alternatives for the settling of the Korean war; one to expand 
it, because in my judgment the expansion of the Korean war will be the 
sounding of an alarm for an expanded third World War. Nor do I accept 
the notion that the other alternative we should resort to is a withdrawal from 
Korea, because I think that is the surrender of Asia to communism. But I 
hold a third approach to the Korean war. That is a getting together with 
our allies on a united front on Asiatic policy. That means several things. 
One of the things it means is that our allies including some American inter- 
ests that are using Pan-American flags and various subterfuges to get goods 
out of the United States into a neutral port and from that neutral port into 
China, must stop shipping any kind of economic goods into Communist China, 
and I do not care what the article is. And I have said this on the floor of 
the Senate. I think it is time we took some action in regard to the matter 
of economic aid to Communist China that is killing American boys and the 
boys of our allies in Korea by the thousands. It means also that we must 
find out how big a price tag Great Britain has on Hong Kong. I do not 
think Hong Kong is worth the British boys or the American boys who are 
dying in the Korean war. In my judgment when Stalin is made to under- 
stand that unity has been reached by the allies in regard to Asiatic policy, 
and if we stand together, united both militarily and economically, then for 
the first time will we get somewhere in the second type of negotiation that 
needs to be carried on in the United Nations Building, that is negotiations 
with Russia itself. 

Well, what are you hearing these days? Are you hearing talk about 
negotiating unity between our allies on Asiatic policy? What you hear talked 
on the part of many leaders is for the issuance by the United States of an 
ultimatum to the Chinese Communists, which means, of course—and let us 
not fool ourselves—to Russia, that if such and such does not happen by such 
and such a date, then we will start dropping atomic bombs. Will that win 
the peace? Will it win the war? Has anyone thought of its consequences, 
not only in terms of loss of human life to us and as well as to our enemies? 
But have they ever thought what it means from the standpoint of prolonging 
the war? We have not done a very good job of occupying Germany, and 
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when you get through with the military victory you would still have the peace 
to win; you will still have the job of occupying China, and I think eventually 
the job of occupying Russia. That is why I so frequently recall a great 
pronouncement of the late Secretary of Defense, James Forrestal, who, in 
1947 appeared before a meeting of the Armed Service Committee, when at 
that time we were discussing, as recently as 1947, a $21 billion budget for 
the military. We said, “That is too much. You have to take it back to the 
Pentagon Building and cut it down.” One of the great generals said, ‘‘But 
gentlemen, that is only a drop in the bucket compared with what you would 
spend if you got into an all-out shooting war.’’ Whereupon, Jim Forrestal 
said, ‘‘General, let me make a comment on that statement, because I think it 
is a fallacious argument. In the first place we are not at war. We are at 
peace. In the second place, there is a good chance of winning the peace short 
of a third World War; but in the third place, and do not ever forget it, the 
pretext of getting into that war, if we will get into it, will be to save freedom, 
and while we fight it and for many years thereafter, we will lose freedom at 
home.” He said, ‘‘By that I mean it will be the first total war we have 
ever fought. By a total war I mean it will be the first regimented war we 
have ever fought, because that war will be so tremendous in its aspects and 
so hard to obtain victory in that we will have to fight it with a regimented 
economy, and you will not know for the duration and for many years there- 
after what economic freedom means in the United States.” 

I happen to be one who believes that Jim Forrestal was right. I happen 
to be one who believes that if you get into a third World War, then for its 
duration, to save our freedom, to preserve our liberty, all of us in every 
segment of the economy will have to fight a regimented war. Business men 
and manufacturers will produce what they are told to produce at such price 
as they are told to sell it for. Labor will find it necessary under those 
circumstances, in my judgment, because it means the survival of the nation, 
to proceed to work under the dictates of the government. The farmer will 
find that American agriculture on the free farm will be one that will be 
subject to strict government control. 

The last point I want to make is that some time, sooner or later, we are 
going to have to think about the peace and win it, after you have had the 
military victory. The same problems of winning that peace, in essence, will 
be present then as are present now. The major problem is what? The major 
problem is recognition by us in our generation, and it happens to be a chal- 
lenge to our generation—that a tremendous revolution is going on in the 
world. I think it will last for decades. It is not a political revolution al- 
though if we play a stupid role we can permit Russia to turn it into a political 
revolution. It is basically an economic revolution in the backward areas of 
the world by masses of people who are fighting for a better way of economic 
life, and they are going to get it. It is an inevitable evolution of mankind 
itself for a better way of living. You cannot stop it. Look at the steps 
through which it has already passed. Colonialism and imperialism are as 
dead as do-dos today. Oh, there might be a dying gasp in a section of the 
world here and there, but exploitation of backward peoples by the econom- 
ically strong has come to a halt. 

Let me tell you that our country will not help the cause of freedom any 
nor promote the advancement of peace by supporting reactionary regimes 
based upon exploiting the economic groups. 
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That means, my friends, that we will not help the cause of peace any by 
supporting repudiated regimes in Asia who in one instance, for example, never 
at any time during the war or immediately after the war came anywhere near 
controlling North China. Their strength was limited primarily to South China. 
Yet there are reactionary forces in this country who, in my judgment, had they 
been in power during the last 18 months, would have had us expanding the 
war in Asia in an attempt to bring back into power the repudiated regime 
which was driven off the mainland of China because it didn’t have the will 
to fight; not because it didn’t have the material with which to fight, not 
because it wasn’t fed the munitions with which to fight, but because it didn’t 
have the will to fight and permitted so much of that much material to get 
into the hands of the Red Chinese themselves. 

You will not win the peace that way, but you will buy for yourselves, in 
my judgment, decades of trouble and struggle. 

Let me give you a vital statistic which I want you to remember, if you 
remember nothing else that I say here this morning, because this vital statistic, 
I think, has great implications as to what our course of action should be in 
the struggle for the winning of the peace. In 1750 do you know how many 
human beings there were on the face of the globe? So our population experts 
say, 660 million. A hundred years later, which is a short space of time in 
terms of history, there were a little over one billion. By 1950, a hundred 
years later, there were two billion, two hundred million. Where was the in- 
crease in population? Not in the countries of western civilization in anywhere 
near the ratio as in the so-called backward areas of the world where the 
millions of the masses in those countries have a skin the color of which is 
different than our own. 

It is my prayer that the people of my country will recognize before it is 
too late the importance of that vital statistic, that they will recognize before 
it is too late that in this great economic revolution that is going on in the 
world—and I think it will go on for the most part of the next century—the 
question of equality of man is going to become one of the primary interests 
in the issues of that generation. 

That is why I think that after we build up these defenses to the point 
in a mutual security program with our allies that Stalin will understand 
that he has everything to lose and nothing to gain in an aggressive course of 
action against the free nations of the world, we must then turn our attention 
to the mutual security program on the economic front. That is why I said 
on the floor of the Senate last Spring when the Mutual Economic Aid Program 
was before us and the arguments were being made against it because some of 
the money was going—just think of it—-some of the money was going to go 
to the building of factories in France and Italy and other allied countries, and 
that was supposed to be some heinous international crime of foreign policy 
on the part of the United States if we adopted it. I said then and I repeat 
to you people here today it is more important, more important that we build 
those factories than that we build air bases, because in the long run the de- 
fense of Europe is going to depend upon the economic status of the citizens 
of Europe. You have got to take away from the Commies the most effective 
propaganda they have when they say to the workers of France and Italy and 
Germany and the other countries, ‘“‘What benefits directly are you as a worker 
getting out of a mutual security program in the form of billions of dollars 
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that the United States is flooding into your country?” The answer is, “To 
date not much, not much.” 

We have got to make clear to those people in our allied countries that 
they are, however, getting protection to their skins which is of first impor- 
tance, and then we must move ahead in an economic mutual security program 
that will make it possible for them to attain a better way of life so that they 
cannot be diverted by the vicious, lying technique of propaganda of the Reds 
from Russia. 

Lastly, I want to say that no generation of our country, in my judgment, 
has such a challenge, such a great opportunity, to keep faith with the true 
destiny of our country. I think the next four years are going to be of the 
utmost importance in directing the course of action of our country in the 
battle for peace. That is why as an independent in the Senate of the United 
States I serve notice here again this morning to both parties that, in my 
judgment, the challenge of their statesmanship is the challenge to work 
towards peace, not towards war. 


SECRETARY CAREY: Mr. Chairman and delegates, there have been 
several suggestions made by delegations that the speech we have just heard 
from Senator Wayne Morse not only be inscribed on the official records of 
our convention but that the Senator be given immediately a transcript of his 
extemporaneous remarks and that pamphlets be printed containing that ex- 
cellent speech for wide distribution. 

Your officers anticipated the wishes of all the delegates in so doing. 


CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: Senator Morse, in your address here you 
touched upon a subject dear to the hearts of every working man and woman 
in our country. The CIO and its membership are dedicated to the furthering 
of world peace. We are opposed to a policy of guns and denying of a policy 
of equality and food. We meet men and women of other countries and con- 
stantly express to them that kind of a policy of ours which is for the uplifting 
of men and women everywhere, which is for the abolition of racial discrimi- 
nation in all of its forms. We are primarily concerned about abolishing racial 
discrimination here in our own country where the reactionaries continue 
trying to perpetuate it and divide our people and thereby create an atmos- 
phere of suspicion in our country in bringing about understanding and con- 
fidence and peace with other peoples. 

Yes, Senator, we are for labor unity; we always have our doors open 
for that, and we shall be ready at any time to meet with our friends in other 
organizations to discuss the way of working together now and the eventual 
bringing about of organic unity. That will take time, but it must be started, 
and if we don’t start we will never get there. The CIO stands ready at all 
times to do that. 

I want to say to you that what you have said here today is the philosophy 
of our people, our union and our families. Senator Morse, we are proud of 
you; you will always be welcome with us and we shall be standing with you 
in your courageous fights and the fights that you will make in the days to 
come, standing for human rights first and standing for those things that are 
decent. 

Thank you again in behalf of these delegates here. 

Prior to the speech of Senator Morse you had the resolution on resources 
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before you and the committee had recommended the adoption of the reso- 
lution. 

I might point out to you that through our Councils Department we have 
done much in this line. I am sure we have brought closer together the think- 
ing of our Utility Workers and what is our objective. We have got down 
to the farmers. Just recently in the State of Kansas a farmer past 80 years 
of age who had worked with our Committee on Conservation was elected to 
the Congress of the United States. The farmers are beginning to understand 
our program. Our program is not just developing hydro-electric power; it 
is conserving soil, conserving lumber, conserving the nation’s resources every- 
where and doing all of that with the cooperation of other people. 

I want to commend Tony Smith for the work he has been doing in this 
matter. I had hoped he would be here to make some comments. 

The committee last year dealing with this matter had not had a meeting. 
This time I insisted that such a meeting be held, and meetings have been 
held, with full committee participation. We shall continue that work and 
in all cases that electric power is involved we shall join with our Utility 
Workers in demanding a policy of complete union recognition. 

So with those comments and remarks, are you ready for the question? 
All those in favor of the motion to adopt the resolution signify by saying 
aye; contrary minded, no. 

The motion is carried. 


ESCORT COMMITTEES 
The following announcement as to escort committees was made: 


ESCORT COMMITTEE FOR A. R. MOSHER 


L. S. BUCKMASTER, Rubber — Chairman 
ERNEST HEBERT, Barbers 
KARL FELLER, Brewery 
HARRY BYERS, NABET 
JOHN J. MORAN, CWA 
FRED FULFORD, Furniture 
ELWOOD SWISHER, Gas, Coke 
SIMON HELFGOTT, IAWOC 
JOHN BLACKBURN, Lithographers 
EUGENE MAURICE, Steelworkers 
WILLIAM McAULAY, UAW 
JAMES BAMFORD, Textile 
The Committee to escort President Mosher to the convention platform 
will meet in Suite 990 at 2 p.m. on Tuesday, December 2. 


ESCORT COMMITTEE FOR JAMES J. WADSWORTH, DIRECTOR 
CIVIL DEFENSE ADMINISTRATION 
JOSEPH CURRAN, NMU — Chairman 
WILLIAM TULLER, Textile 
AL WHITEHOUSE, Steelworkers 
EMIL MAZEY, UAW 
EUGENE FRAZIER, UTSE 
MARY HANSCOM, CWA 
FRANK GRASSO, Paperworkers 


\ 
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HARRY BLOCK, IUE 

THOMAS ANDERT, Optical 

R. J. THOMAS, Department Store 
The Committee to escort Director Wadsworth to the convention platform 
will meet in Suite 1090 at 3:15 p.m. on Tuesday, December 2. 





SECRETARY CAREY: I wish to call to the attention of this conven- 
tion two of the rules that were unanimously adopted by this convention. 

“Rule 2. The main body of the hall shall be reserved for the exclusive 
use of delegates. Visitors shall occupy only those seats assigned to them.” 

“Rule 5. Any member of the convention acting on the floor in such a 
manner as to annoy the proceedings of the convention shall be reprimanded 
for the first offense, and for the second offense the presiding officer shall 
have his name stricken from the rolls of the convention as a delegate and 
his conduct shall be reported to his constituents by the Secretary of the 
Convention.” 

Mr. Chairman, the officers of your organization are prepared to enforce 
the rules adopted by this convention. 

I move that the rules of the convention be suspended and that we 
recess at this time, to meet promptly at 2:00 o’clock this afternoon. 

The motion was duly seconded and carried. 


(At 11:45 o’clock a.m., the convention stood recessed until 2:00 o’clock.) 


SECOND DAY-—TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The convention was called to order by Executive Vice-President Hay- 
wood at 2:10 o’clock P.M. 


CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: We have with us today sitting in this conven- 
tion, men from the labor movement of many countries of the free world. As 
I call out their countries, I wish they would rise. 

(Chairman Haywood then called the names of the following countries 
and as he did so the visitors from those countries stood and received the 
applause of the convention: 

The delegates from the free trade unions of Norway, Germany, Greece, 
Italy, Israel, Great Britain, Finland, the Philippines, South America, Indo- 
nesia, Lebanon, Sweden, Switzerland, France, Egypt and Austria.) 


CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: These are the men who are building as we 
are building, building a democracy and a better way of life. 

I would like to have Brother Alf Andersen of the Norwegian Trade 
Union movement address the convention and make a few remarks. As you 
are aware the Norwegian people currently resisted aggression. Over a period 
of many years they have built a sound trade union movement, a sound labor 
party. They are here right now with the rest of the brothers looking into 
our ways of doing things so that they can take back to their own countries, 
a conception of the American labor movement; our stand against aggres- 
sion, and our keen desire for a universal, democratic peace. 

I now present to you for a few remarks Brother Alf Andersen of the 
Norwegian trade union movement to speak in behalf of the entire delegation. 


(Mr. Alf Andersen addressed the convention in Norwegian.) 
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CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: Brother Andersen who has addressed you 
in his native tongue is head of the Norwegian Trade Union movement. We 
are going to have his remarks interpreted for you by Brother Joseph Berg 
of Norway. 


MR. JOSEPH BERG: Brother Andersen said: 

Brother Haywood—Delegates. 

On behalf of the foreign trade union delegations which are touring the 
United States I have the great honor of extending to you the fraternal 
greetings of the Labor Federations we represent. 

It was with a feeling of shock that—during our travels—we learned 
about the death of your beloved president, Philip Murray. In expressing 
my deep sympathy I do so as a spokesman of your foreign guests here today. 

I want to tell you that Phil Murray was not a mere name known to 
workers abroad, but a man we regarded as our personal friend. Among my 
fellow trade unionists he has long been respected as a fighter for the better- 
ment of the living conditions of the American worker and those of us who 
had the privilege of meeting him, learned to value his great personality and 
his vision. 

The delegations which are here today have been studying methods and 
conditions under which the American labor movement operates. 

Through conversation with American trade unionists we have had oppor- 
tunities of extending our knowledge of your great movement. This, your 
meeting, however, we regard as the climax of our journey, as we are con- 
scious of the importance of the decisions you are about to make, and the 
effect of these decisions on the community as a whole. 

I can assure you that the growth of the American Labor movement has 
been followed with the keenest interest abroad. We are conscious, as you 
are, of the world wide importance of this growth. 

We know what your struggle has required of hard work and unwavering 
determination. Trade unionists never get anything free. That goes for all 
countries. 

Today the United States is the leading world power. Fortune, whether 
you like it or fiot, has picked you to play the decisive role in international 
affairs. 

For that reason we have seen—with particular pleasure—that the 
American Trade union movement is in the forefront establishing interna- 
tional understanding and cooperation between free nations. 

And I am happy to have this opportunity of expressing thanks to 
American trade unions for the solidarity they have extended to working 
people in the rest of the world. 

You have shown, by your actions, that to you, solidarity is not a mere 
slogan, but a reality. 

The fact that I am here with fellow trade unionists from other parts 
of the world serves as proof that this is the case. 

The Technical Assistance Programme in which you are taking such an 
active interest, is opening the frontiers between nations, giving opportunities 
for exchange of information between ordinary working people, and creating 
possibilities for studying each others problems. Gradually this programme 
will serve the highest ideal of all mankind; that of securing peace and tol- 
erance and true understanding between peoples. 
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I would—to you as delegates of a great organization—like to express— 
on behalf of our delegations our sincere thanks for the hospitality and assist- 
ance which has been accorded to us by members of CIO all over America, 
and, finally, to wish you the best of luck in your present deliberations and 


in your future work. 
I thank you! 


CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: When our movement got really rolling in 
the United States, and during the battle in the early days of the Auto 
Workers’ Union in which I participated, the General Motors’ strike, we had 
occasion to visit our neighbor in Canada and tie up the plants of the General 
Motors up there. It was later that I personally visited Canada for the pur- 
pose of determining for the CIO the desire of the Canadian workers for our 
union to come into the Dominion of Canada. I visited the cities of Toronto, 
Hamilton, Kitchener and Windsor. Later when our union started their cam- 
paigns, the rubber workers at Kitchener, the steel workers at Hamilton, the 
auto workers at Waushau, success was achieved. At that time they belonged 
to the Trade Union Congress, an American Federation of Labor organization. 
The A. F. of L. demanded the Canadian Congress expel the CIO affiliates 
from their bodies. I later met in Buffalo and later in Niagara Falls with 
the CIO people, the Amalgamated Clothing Workers and then the Steelwork- 
ers, the Mine Workers, the Auto Workers and the Rubber Workers. There we 
laid plans to merge our people with the then existing organizations known 
as the Canadian Congress of Labour, not affiliated with the A. F. of L., but 
operating in behalf of purely Canadian unions at that time, such as the 
railroad workers, which was the dominating force, government workers and 
so on. At the Niagara Falls conference we brought about an agreement 
whereby our people would affiliate with that body, and we have been with 
them now for some 12 years. 

We found a man heading that movement who is our guest today. I am 
not going to call him an old man, because in energy he exceeds a great many 
in this convention. He has had many years experience. 

It was in the first decade of this century that President Mosher and a 
handful of other stalwarts among railroad workers in the Canadian Province 
of Nova Scotia got together and formed a union. Brother Mosher became 
the first president of that union, the Canadian Brotherhood of Railroad and 
Other Transportation Workers. He served as its head for more than forty 
years until his retirement at this year’s convention. 

When the CIO unions in Canada and the All-Canadian Congress of 
Labour got together in 1940 to pool their efforts to promote industrial union- 
ism, Brother Mosher became the first president of the new organization, the 
Canadian Congress of Labour. He has held that post ever since, having been 
re-elected to his twelfth term at the CCL convention in Toronto last Sep- 
tember. 

President Mosher has played a major role in all activities intended to 
benefit the workers and the great mass of citizens in our rapidly-growing 
neighbor country. His leadership has contributed immeasurably to the ad- 
vance of trade unionism that is keeping pace with the breath-taking expan- 
sion of industry in Canada. One of his important duties is serving as a 
member of the Canada Labor Relations Board. 

President Mosher has spoken to us before and we are glad, very glad, 
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to have him back. We hope he will be with us again, often, in the future. 
It is with great pleasure that I present him to this convention as our next 
speaker. 


HONORABLE A. R. MOSHER 
(President, Canadian Congress of Labour) 


Mr. Chairman and delegates, it has been my privilege on a number of 
occasions to bring the greetings and best wishes of the Canadian Congress 
of Labour to your great conventions. It is an honor and a privilege to be 
with you today and to hope that your convention on this occasion, as on 
previous occasions, will make a worthwhile contribution towards the advance- 
ment of the best interests of the common people. At the outset, let me join 
with all those who have expressed deep and sincere regret that your great 
President, Philip Murray, passed away almost on the eve of this convention. 
At the meetings of the Executive Committee and Council of the Canadian 
Congress of Labour, held in Ottawa on November 10th and 11th, a resolution 
was adopted, which I cannot do better than read to this convention: 

“BE IT RESOLVED that the Executive Committee of the Canadian 
Congress of Labour, meeting today in Ottawa, has learned with deep regret 
of the death of Philip Murray, one of the founders of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations and its President for many years; that we go on 
record as expressing profound gratitude for the unselfish and devoted service 
rendered by Philip Murray to the labor movement in the United States and 
Canada and throughout the world; that we extend to Mrs. Murray, and to 
all who were associated with Philip Murray in his life’s work, sincere 
condolences in their bereavement, and pledge ourselves to continue to build 
upon the foundations of the labor movement in which he played such a large 
and important part.” 

I should like to refer in my address today to the very pleasant relation- 
ships which have developed between the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
and the Canadian Congress of Labour during the past 12 years. President 
Murray showed on many occasions his deep interest in the progress and 
development of the Canadian Congress of Labour, and we always will 
remember the visit which he paid to us at our convention in Ottawa in 1942. 
At that time, he not only addressed our convention, but also gave a notable 
address before the Canadian Club of Ottawa. In his audience on that occasion 
he had the Prime Minister of Canada, the late Right Honorable William 
Lyon MacKenzie King, and almost all the members of the Canadian Govern- 
ment as well as members of the diplomatic service. As might have been 
anticipated, he made a great impression on all those who came in contact 
with him during his visit, and I may add that the Canadian Congress of 
Labour owes a great deal to his friendly interest. 

When our Congress was formed in 1940, certain understandings were 
reached between the two Congresses. These have been faithfully observed, 
and, as a result, any doubts or fears that may have been in the minds of 
any of us at that time have been entirely removed. 

I feel the time has now come when it must be made crystal clear that 
there is no cleavage in the Canadian Congress of Labour between affiliates 
of the CIO and the national unions, notwithstanding the efforts of some 
individuals to make it appear otherwise. 
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There was a time when the national unions in Canada had some fear of 
CIO unions. As a chief executive of one of the national unions, I had 
misgivings myself, but they no longer exist. Of course, there are differences 
of opinion between unions and individuals, and there probably always will 
be, but those differences are not between national and international unions 
as such. In fact, you will find just as many differences between the CIO 
unions or between the national unions themselves as will be found between 
the two groups of unions. 

We have advanced from the stage where one fears the other, and I 
say frankly that that was a major accomplishment which will help materially 
in the advancement of the labor movement in Canada as a whole. Canada 
is developing industrially at a tremendous pace; her iron ore development in 
Labrador, her oil discoveries in Alberta and other provinces; her aluminum 
projects in British Columbia, supplementing the projects already in existence 
in the Province of Quebec; the increased productivity throughout the whole 
of Canada, the fertility of her soil and the progressive outlook of her people 
clearly indicate the greatness of a country in the making. 

These developments also constitute a challenge to the Canadian labor 
movement—a challenge in which your own movement must have a very 
great interest. We must go forward in our organizational, educational, and 
political activities. The policies and practices of our fathers are not good 
enough, so far as the functions and activities of organized labor are con- 
cerned. No longer can we depend upon the process of collective bargaining 
alone as a means of securing the highest standard of living which our human 
and material resources make possible. Too long have we seen the benefits 
of our collective activity on the industrial front rendered futile as a result 
of lack of collective action in the political sphere. 

Whether we like it or not, we must face the fact that governments, 
because of the controls they exercise, or fail to exercise, over our economy 
affect our living standards to such an extent that anything we do on the 
economic field will fall short of reaching our objectives if we fail to make 
our collective views known in the legislative halls of our nations. 

How the collective voice of labor can best be exercised in our respective 
countries is a matter for the organized workers in each country to determine. 
It appears that, in the United States, organized labor prefers to support the 
individual candidate considered most friendly within the old political parties. 
In Canada, the Canadian Congress of Labor endorsed a political party and 
recommended to its affiliated unions association with that party, since it is 
only through the election of candidates of a party that we can hope to ever 
form a government, or even become the official opposition. 

The CCL very carefully prepared a political program of the legislation 
and controls it desired, and submitted this program to all political parties. 
Only one adopted it, namely, the Co-operative Commonwealth Federation. 
It was logical, therefore, that this party should receive our approval, and 
we do have a very real voice in determining the principles and policies which 
the CCF adopts. 

The CCF is in power in the Province of Saskatchewan, and, as a result, 
we have in Saskatchewan the most advanced labor legislation in Canada, 
in spite of the fact that agriculture is the dominant industry in that province. 
In the Province of British Columbia, the CCF is the official opposite, with 
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only one less member in the Legislative Assembly than the party forming 
the government. 

I felt that these facts might be interesting to you, but my main purpose 
is to make it clear that the CCL is on its toes in both the economic and 
political spheres, and that I believe that only by the development of both arms 
of the labor movement will it be possible to make worthwhile progress from 
here on. 

In Canada, and I presume it is more or less true in the United States, 
we are thinking more and more of social security on a national scale, in 
spite of those who object very strongly to the welfare state. If human 
welfare is not the most important business of the state, I am at a loss to 
know just what is more important. 

We have the human and material resources to provide adequate social 
security under almost any conditions. This, I feel is amply demonstrated by 
the comparatively high standards of living which prevail on the North 
American Continent, in spite of prodigious expenditures of time and money 
for military defense purposes. 

It does not appear that our governments are yet fully aware of the 
fact that public welfare is one of the most important measures of national 
defense. Or, if they are aware, there is little or no indication that welfare 
and social security should be at the top of the list of projects to be under- 
taken at once. 

In Canada, we, as a whole, are not as badly off as in some other 
countries, but that is not good enough, nor will any economic conditions 
be satisfactory until we have made the most of the resources at our disposal 
in improving our own position, and making a worthwhile contribution 
towards improving the conditions of less fortunate people elsewhere. 

In Canada, we have a deplorable housing situation. Many thousands of 
our families are without adequate shelter, and health is undermined by lack 
of proper sanitary conditions in the living quarters of large numbers of 
our people, if you can describe their hovels by such a term. 

To what extent labor unions and those who suffer most from lack of 
proper housing, or under any other similar handicap, are responsible for 
the deplorable housing conditions, you can judge as well as I can. For some 
years now, you here in the United States, or at least those who can afford 
it, enjoy television. We in Canada are just embarking on this luxury. If 
we wanted homes for the homeless as badly as we seem to demand luxury 
for the comparatively few, it is quite possible that we would get homes 
first, and the other things that helps to make life more enjoyable would 
follow in proper order. 

A comprehensive National Health Service is also one of the objectives 
of the CCL, and in cooperation with the CCF, an effort is being made to 
have our Federal Government act on the matter this year. 

Organized labor still has a long way to go in organizing the unorganized, 
in perfecting its plan of operation, in uniting its forces for the advancement 
of human welfare everywhere, and resisting totalitarian aggression on 
whatever front it may show its ugly head. 

I am sure that your convention on this occasion, as in the past, will 
make its usual worthwhile contribution toward the advancement of the best 
interests of the workers in both the United States and Canada toward the 
attainment of peace on earth and good will toward men. 
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We must be united in the fight against injustice wherever it may be 
found. We should be united in our efforts against such evils as race intol- 
erance, political chicanery, poverty and disease. If we hesitate and fail to 
condemn either the source from which these evils spring or the conditions, 
institutions or practices which perpetuate them, we shall have lacked the 
moral courage and the true Christian spirit, the faith with which mountains 


may be moved. 


CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: There is the voice of Canadian labor, who 
are marching along side by side with the United States, two countries with 
a border between them where we don’t have guns, and where the people 
cross both ways over the border without question. 

We shall be happy to continue to work together, because in the North- 
western Hemisphere we must give leadership and encouragement to workers 
throughout the world. So carry back to our Canadian buddies the message 
that we are still the same old gang in the same old place, ready to work 
with them in our common interest. 

On behalf of the entire delegation I thank you for your splendid address 


to this convention. 
Secretary Carey will read a telegram that the Vice Presidents have 


passed upon. 

(Secretary Carey read the following telegram: ) 
14th Constitutional Convention 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 
Hotel Chelsea, Atlantic City, N. J. 

December 2, 1952 

Following telegram was sent today: 
MR. MARTIN P. DURKIN, President, 
AFL Plumbers Union 

Washington, D. C. 

The Executive Officers and Vice Presidents of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, speaking for our 14th Constitutional Convention, warmly 
congratulate you upon your appointment as Secretary of Labor. We feel 
certain that you, with a long and honorable record of experience in the 
trade union movement, will fill a great and constructive role in the new 
Administration. You may feel confident of the complete and wholehearted 
cooperation and support of the Congress of Industrial Organizations in these 


tasks. 
ALLAN S. HAYWOOD JAMES B. CAREY 
L. S. BUCKMASTER JOSEPH CURRAN 
WALTER P. REUTHER EMIL RIEVE 
FRANK ROSENBLUM O. A. KNIGHT 
JOSEPH A. BEIRNE MICHAEL QUILL 


SECRETARY CAREY: I move that this convention authorize and in- 
struct the officers to transmit this telegram to the newly designated Secretary 
of Labor, Martin P. Durkin, President of the AFL Plumbers Union. 

. . The motion was seconded. 


CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: I want to make this brief comment. I have 
known Marty Durkin for years. I worked with him in Illinois when I was 
working for the Mine Workers and the Illinois State Federation of Labor. 
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AERTS 


He became the Secretary of State and he rendered splendid service. At one 
time I almost became his assistant, but the constitution of my union forbade 
you should have a political office and hold office in the Mine Workers’ Union, 
so I chose to retain my full citizenship with the union rather than take 


the job. 


DELEGATE JONES (Communication Workers): I rise to express sup- 
port for the sending of the congratulatory telegram. I think it entirely 
in order that we express commendation for this appointment of President- 
Elect Eisenhower, particularly on the basis that the appointment has been 
of one selected from the ranks of organized labor. 

I should like to acquaint the convention with something that may not 
be generally known. As is customary, Senator Taft, as I understand, has 
made some comment on this appointment to the general effect that the 
appointment of Martin Durkin is an affront to those millions of people who 
rejected advice from those such as he in the recent election. I should like 
the privilege of commenting upon Senator Taft’s comments. It seems to me, 
Mr. Chairman, if there is any affront involved in this appointment and the 
comments relating to it, the most raw piece of effontery is the continued 
insistence of Senator Taft in attempting to dictate to and about organized 
labor and everything relating to it in this country. 

I must express the belief that Senator Taft is venting his spleen upon 
his favorite whipping boy due to his failure to name every member of the 
President’s Cabinet. 

Again, I should like to express support for the sending of the wire, and 
express resentment and repudiation of Senator Taft’s most unwelcome com- 


ments. 


CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: I am sure the delegates fully understand 
what is not good for Taft is usually good for us. 

You have heard the motion to approve the telegram to the incoming 
Secretary of Labor, Brother Martin Durkin of the Plumbers’ Union of the 
AFL. All in favor of the motion let it be known by saying aye; contrary, no. 

The motion is carried unanimously. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS (continued) 


CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: I want to introduce to you an old friend, Joe 
Beirne, member of the Committee on Resolutions, reporting on behalf of 


the committee. 
DELEGATE BEIRNE: The Secretary of the Resolutions Committee is 


on his way to meet our next guest and he asked me to introduce, on behalf 
of the committee, Resolution No. 31 entitled ‘“‘Communist Anti-Semitism.” 


Resolution No. 31 
COMMUNIST ANTI-SEMITISM 


Sure proof of a government’s moral bankruptcy is its resort to per- 
secution of a racial or religious minority, hoping thereby to make members 
of that minority scapegoats to be punished for the government’s own crimes 
and failures to meet its people’s needs. 
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Anti-semitism is one form of such persecution.. In the past, decadent 
regimes doomed by their own offenses against human brotherhood have sig- 
nalized and hastened their own collapse and destruction by alleging a Jewish 
conspiracy and launching a program of terror that, beginning with the Jews, 
spreads through the entire social fabric. 

Today, seven years after the destruction of the Nazi program for the 
conquest and enslavement of the world, the Hitlerite pattern and anti- 
semitism is being copied literally, word for word, by the Russian communist 
dictatorship. It has been launched as official policy for the communist- 
dominated areas of the world, beginning with its use in the recently con- 
cluded Czechoslovak purge trial. 

In an absurd attempt to distract the people’s attention from the op- 
pressive conditions in the satellite countries, the communist prosecutors 
invented a mythical international Jewish conspiracy and an alleged “mad 
and criminal plan of President Truman” against Czechoslovakia. In doing 
so, they underlined the failure of the communist dictators to establish toler- 
able and stable conditions. 

Like preceding trials in the communist police states, the latest mockery 
of justice in Prague repeats the pattern of Stalin’s butchery of communists 
fallen into disfavor. This standard procedure apparently was not enough. It 
was felt necessary for the first time to introduce deliberate propaganda 
seeking to incite a flood of anti-semitism. This propaganda was stated in 
the rankest and most implausible terms. 

The economic distress of the Czechoslovak nation, the loss of personal 
freedom, the destruction of the free trade union movement, and the cata- 
strophic decline in living standards have impelled the frightened dictators in 
the Kremlin to seek a means of diverting the hatred of the people away from 
the oppressive regime imposed upon them from Moscow. Stalin has not hesi- 
tated in the past to use anti-semitism. But never before has he used it in this 
undisguised form adapted from the Czars and Hitler. 

This incitement of anti-semitism is but a continuation and enlargement 
of Stalin’s cynical use of innocent scapegoats—such as Cardinal Mindszenty 
and William Oatis. 

The Czechoslovak trial should destroy once and for all the belief that 
communists have any sincere concern for the rights of racial and religious 
minorities. Stalin now carries forward the work that Hitler could not con- 
clude. He and the rest of the Politburo are now shown by their own acts 
to be frightened prisoners of their own crimes against the divine dignity 
of man. 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 


The Congress of Industrial Organizations denounces this latest use of 
anti-semitism in the Czechoslovak trial. 

We call upon the free peoples of the world to condemn this latest demon- 
stration of communist contempt for human decency. 

We urge the American government to bring the Soviet, dictators before 
the bar of world opinion through the United Nations and other appropriate 
international bodies, in order to obtain the verdict of the civilized world 
upon this latest offense against mankind. 


CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: Secretary-Treasurer Carey is recognized. 
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SECRETARY CAREY: Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the resolution 
now before the convention. Resolution No. 31 is of deep importance to every 
member of the CIO, to every member of organized labor, and to every 
civilized person throughout the world. 

It was about 1 o’clock in the morning yesterday that your Resolutions 
Committee had compiled the material for this Partial Report. It was placed 
in the hands of the printers with exceptional speed and yesterday we had 
copies ready for distribution. The contents of this book of resolutions will 
provide the answers for many problems that beset our world at home and 
abroad today. 

I will not attempt to add to the Committee’s report. I wish only to 
supplement what this Resolution expresses so well. 

This Resolution declares as follows: 

“Sure proof of a government’s moral bankruptcy is its resort to 
persecution of a racial or religious minority, hoping thereby to make mem- 
bers of that minority scapegoats to be punished for the government’s own 
crimes and failures to meet its people’s needs. 

“Anti-semitism is one form of such persecution. In the past, decadent 
regimes doomed by their own offenses against human brotherhood have 
signalized and hastened their own collapse and destruction by alleging a 
Jewish conspiracy and launching a program of terror that, beginning with 
the Jews, spreads through the entire social fabric. 

“Today, seven years after the destruction of the Nazi program for the 
conquest and enslavement of the world, the Hitlerite pattern and anti- 
semitism is being copied literally, word for word, by the Russian communist 
dictatorship. It has been launched as official policy for the communist- 
dominated areas of the world, beginning with its use in the recently concluded 
Czechoslovak purge trial.” 

The Soviet Union has now added something new and horrible to its 
long list of crimes against people—crimes against human rights and decency. 
The communist leaders have now embarked on a world-wide campaign of 
political anti-semitism. 

Not since the days of Adolph Hitler has Europe witnessed such a 
blatant effort to inflame religious prejudices as was shown in the recent 
Czechoslovak purge trial. While Stalin has in the past often employed 
anti-semitism, he has never before used it in such open and flagrant fashion. 

For anyone who still deceived himself that Stalin’s totalitarianism was 
any less criminal than the Nazi variety, this recent trial should be the final 
answer. The cynical dictator of the Kremlin, who has often sought to 
convey concern about the rights of minorities, who has tried, on occasion, 
to pose as the defender of racial equality, has once again demonstrated his 
true colors in Czechoslovakia. 

Stalin is now using anti-semitism to cover up economic and political 
oppression in eastern Europe. 

We hold no brief for Rudolph Slansky and others of Stalin’s lieutenants 
who have fallen into disfavor, but we do condemn and denounce Stalin’s 
despicable effort to inject anti-semitism into this latest example of Soviet 
“justice.” 

The recent trial in Czechoslovakia again proves that violence begets 
violence; the communist rulers must periodically stage purge trials to distract 
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the attention of the subjugated people in the Soviet world from their real 
and just giievances. 

The communist fabrication of an international Jewish imperialist con- 
spiracy in these trials is an attempt to revive the long-since discredited 
forged protocols of Zion, formerly used by Adolph Hitler and the Czars. 

This latest example of Soviet gangsterism shall not go unchallenged. 
CIO pledges itself to join other democratic forces to rally free world opinion 
against this moral outrage. 

It may be that some of us have become so hardened by mass tragedy, 
by wholesale death and human suffering, that we may fail to recognize the 
real meaning of the protest contained in this Resolution. 

Perhaps we can absorb only so much of tragedy before our senses and 
our understanding become numb. It is nearly impossible to really compre- 
hend the meaning of 22 million human beings killed in World War II. We 
can’t really grasp the horror of 34 million others wounded, maimed and 
crippled in that war. It is difficult for any decent human being to understand 
the planned extermination of 7,000,000 Jews. Nor can we really feel, in 
the true sense, the enormous fact of Soviet Russia enslaving 15,000,000 
laborers, dooming them to slow, tortuous death. 

In our time, we have seen these frightening things, but we cannot 
afford for a moment to let ourselves forget them. Nor can we ever afford 
not to protest them—the crimes of the past and the crimes of the present. 
We must protest with the united, indignant voice of millions of freedom- 
loving people against a continuation of these mass blood-baths by the 
unspeakable tyrants of the Soviet Union. 

In our protests—continuous, loud protests—lie much of our world’s 
hope for the future. 

These are two weeks of memorials for freedom-loving people all over 
the world. 

Next Sunday is the 11th Anniversary of Pearl Harbor—the ‘‘Day of 
Infamy” that led to nearly 600,000 casualties—dead and wounded—in 
America’s armed forces. 

Tomorrow marks the 13th Anniversary of France’s declaration of war 
on Germany—December 3, 1939—-just three months after the signing of 
the notorious Hitler-Stalin Pact. 

AND IT WAS THE HITLER-STALIN PACT, AS WE NOW KNOW, 
WHICH PROVIDED THE TRIGGER FOR WORLD WAR II. 

Next week—Saturday, December 13—-also marks an anniversary for 
Jews all over the world. On that day our Jewish brothers and sisters will 
celebrate Hanukah, or the ‘‘Feast of Lights.” 

With Communism’s bloody tyranny now openly adopting a policy of 
anti-semitism, the ‘“‘Feast of Lights’ should be a time of sacred importance 
not simply to Jews but to all believers in freedom. 


Because the “Feast of Lights’? marks the first war in history for 
religious freedom. History tells us how the ‘‘Feast of Lights’? commemorates 
the rebellion by the Jewish people against the King of Syria, who attempted 
to suppress the Jewish religion in Palestine. 

The holy Light in the Temple was supposed to last only one day because 
it had to be renewed with oil. While the terrible battle raged, the oil could 
not be renewed but—miraculously—the Light lasted for eight days. 
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When the battle ended, the victorious Jewish forces found—after eight 
days—that the Light was still burning. 

To commemorate this sign and their victory, the Jewish people decided 
to make this a “Day of Re-dedication” not only to the Jewish religion but 
to religious freedom generally. 

All of us—regardless of our varying faiths—Jewish, Catholic, Protestant 
and others—might well take this holy period of the year as a personal 
period of ‘“Re-dedication” to the principles of religious freedom, political 
liberty and the Brotherhood of Man. 

We of the CIO also have our deeply meaningful commemorations. We 
realize that, when we walk into this convention hall and see on the 
backdrop of the stage the portraits of three great and unforgettable leaders, 
Philip Murray, Sidney Hillman and Van A. Bittner. 

They were men of diverse backgrounds, of different religious faiths 
and of different national origins, but they are now enshrined in the living 
tradition of the CIO. Although varying in their faiths, their backgrounds 
and their national origins, these three men joined hands in Brotherhood 
with millions of other men and women and dedicated their lives to religious 
tolerance, to democracy and freedom. They fought constantly for the things 
this resolution stands for. 

Let me suggest to you that these three men, whose portraits watch 
over this convention, as well as our officers and members of the Resolutions 
Committee, drew up this Resolution. 

As we revere the memories of Philip Murray, Van A. Bittner and Sidney 
Hillman, we say to them: ‘‘Thank you for what you have done, for your 
leadership, for your selfless dedication to human dignity and fraternity. 
May the tradition and spirit with which you invested the CIO help us sound 
the alarm to the rest of the world so that the crimes of the Soviet slave- 
masters will be ended soon and finally.” 

We of the CIO accept this challenge thrown to us by Stalin’s murderous 
tyranny. We will fight to put an end to persecution of all kinds so that 
all human beings can walk this earth with dignity, with their heads high 
and looking to the future with confidence. 


CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: I say to you the CIO will continue eternally 
—and I want our brothers from across the oceans to get the feel of our 
resentment and our opposition to the persecution of any man, woman or 
child on account of the color of his skin, his national origin or the way he 
may worship his God. 

I am going to call for a rising vote on this resolution. 

. . The resolution was unanimously adopted by a rising vote. 


Resolution No. 37 
CIO AGREEMENT OF JURISDICTIONAL DISPUTES 


A year ago, just preceding our last Convention, the CIO Executive Board 
approved a statesmanlike program for eliminating jurisdiction disputes within 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

This program has been accepted by every International Union affiliated 
with the CIO, save two, and during the past year has been put fully into 
effect. A distinguished outside arbitrator, Dr. George W. Taylor, was desig- 
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nated to decide those cases not resolved by the competing unions themselves. 
He has had the full cooperation and the wholehearted support of the unions 
involved and of the Executive Vice President and his staff. 

The program for eliminating jurisdictional disputes has worked most 
successfully. Since the inception of the agreement, 42 disputes coming 
within its purview have arisen. Of this number, 20 have been settled by 
agreement between the unions involved, with either one union completely 
withdrawing in favor of the other, or with both unions withdrawing and 
substituting the CIO on the ballot. Dr. Taylor has arbitrated seven cases, 
and the remaining cases are still pending. 

This record speaks for itself. The jurisdiction procedure is working 
and working well. Instead of competing with each other for the workers’ 
votes in Nationai Labor Relations Board elections, CIO unions now cooperate 
with each other in bringing to unorganized workers the benefits of unioni- 
zation. Each jurisdictional problem has been solved fairly and on its merits. 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 


This Convention hails the operation during the past year of the CIO 
jurisdictional disputes agreement, and expresses its confidence that in the 
years to come this agreement will continue to promote cooperation and good 
feeling among CIO affiliates. 

This Convention commends and congratulates Dr. Taylor for his suc- 
cessful and statesmanlike administration of the jurisdictional disputes 
agreement during the first year of its operation. He has rendered a great 
public service by his contribution toward replacing jurisdictional strife among 
unions with cooperation. 

This Convention also commends Executive Vice President Allan Hay- 
wood and his staff for the fine work they have done in promoting the suc- 
cessful operation of the jurisdictional disputes agreement and for the full 
and untiring cooperation they have accorded to the affiliated unions and to 
Dr. Taylor in handling the problems and issues arising under the agreement. 


COMMITTEE MEMBER BEIRNE: In behalf of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee I move the adoption of Resolution 37. 
. . The motion was seconded. 


CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: We have with us the distinguished person we 
are talking about in this resolution. It was preceding our last convention in 
New York City that President Murray made the recommendation that we 
of one family find a way to dispose of our jurisdictional disputes which were 
tearing us asunder, and recommended that we as men of common horse sense 
agree voluntarily to a procedure of arbitration. Then he recommended a 
man who has served our country in many capacities, and particularly in 
many capacities in which labor has been involved—Wage Stablization Board 
and so forth, also arbitrations. 

I am not going to make much ado about it except to say at this 
moment that I intend to comment on this later, but he is rendering us 
invaluable service now. I present to you the guiding spirit of this thing, 
the man you need, who is fair and impartial, knows how to get the facts 
of a case and acts humanly in doing it, Dr. Taylor. 
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DR. GEORGE W. TAYLOR 


Thank you very much. I can’t tell you how deeply I appreciate that 
resolution which was just read. I happen to have arbitrated a good many 
cases over the years in many, many industries and I thought I could come 
across nothing new. That is not true. When you come across these jurisdic- 
tional disputes and realize some of the new factors that are involved and 
the lack of precedence and all the rest of it you realize that is not true. 

Someone said that in our field no news is good news. But it does seem 
to me that it is very significant news when this group of unions with all of 
their differences have learned to take this important step towards self 
government, because that is exactly what you have done in setting up this 
jurisdictional dispute machinery. 

While I am deeply grateful for the comments that were made about my 
contribution to it, I assure you that contribution is nothing. The setup could 
not work without two things—the willingness and the ability of these unions 
to lose cases, to take their losses; and second, the disposition on the part 
of unions which is growing, to settle their disputes before they come to the 
arbitration procedure. 

To me the outstanding success of the machinery during the past year 
is not in the eight or nine cases which I happen to have ruled upon but 
upon the many more numerous cases which have been settled at previous 
steps under the machinery that has been set up. Arbitration cannot be a 
substitute for collective bargaining in industrial relations. It is the end 
result to be used after all means of arriving at voluntary agreement has 
failed. And that goes with these jurisdictional disputes. You who work 
in collective bargaining know that. 

So to me the great achievement has been yours in getting these disputes 
settled far before the last step of procedure. 

It has been a great inspiration to be here and again I express deep 
appreciation for the resolution. Thank you very much. 


DELEGATE JACOB POTOFSKY: I have been asked by the presiding 
officer to take the gavel at this time since this is a resolution commending 
him and Dr. Taylor. Before asking for discussion and a vote on this resolu- 
tion, I desire to say that we in the CIO have evolved a system for handling 
jurisdictional disputes within our own family that is a model for the labor 
movement. And it is, indeed, as the resolution states, a statesmanlike 
attitude toward such internal problems which we know have caused a great 
deal of difficulty on the American scene. 

I want to add my own words of commendation both to Dr. Taylor who 
is a well known arbitrator in our country, and to Allan Haywood who is the 
soul of the CIO in handling organizational problems and who has made a 
tremendous contribution in the disposition of jurisdictional disputes within 
our own family. 

The subject matter is now before you delegates. Is there anyone who 
desires to discuss this resolution? If there is no one else who wants the 
floor, the Chair will recognize Delegate Allan Haywood who wishes to discuss 
this resolution. 


EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT HAYWOOD: Mr. Chairman, I think I 
would be negligent in my duty if I didn’t discuss this resolution and commend 
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the International officers and representatives in the field, directors and so 
forth for their splendid cooperation in meeting the challenge on the jurisdic- 
tional question. I might say to you that at the time we decided to adopt 
this we were having civil war among our unions in some areas. Handbills 
were put out by some unions branding the other union as a company union; 
handbills were put out charging that you should join their union because 
they had representatives on government boards who could help them get 
through quicker than the other union. It became alarming to us. If we tried 
to bring them together it resulted in just more bitterness being expressed. 

I want to say here and now since this mechanism has got going we 
don’t have a single bitter battle going on in the field. They have all dispersed. 
I want to particularly commend the United Automobile Workers of America 
and the United Steelworkers of America for getting together and settling 
many of these cases since the arbitration procedure was adopted—settling 
them themselves. 

I want to commend the IUE and the Communication Workers of America 
and the other unions that have had these controversies for their willingness 
to accept this procedure. Particularly I want to commend them for their 
sportsmanlike attitude and good sportmanship in accepting the decision 
when it comes down from Dr. Taylor and in forcing it upon their local 
unions. 

I want to say for Walter Reuther in a case between the Steelworkers 
and Automobile Workers—I won’t mention the area—the arbitrator decided 
in favor of steel. The local union officers insisted upon refiling the case 
before the NLRB. We battled with the NLRB, arguing that the local had no 
right; its international organization had subscribed to the procedure as well 
as the membership. Walter Reuther had a telegram sent to the NLRB 
setting forward those views and telling the NLRB they should throw the 
case out. That was done. 

The same has occurred with our Steelworkers in similar areas, and 
there has been a real willingness to get together. It hasn’t always been 
easy; sometimes we have almost had fights, but thank God when the tempers 
cooled and they had settled down they accepted the decision in good faith. 

They all don’t work out satisfactorily even after decision. Sometimes 
we have to call the unions back in to re-examine the facts. 

In addition to the Doctor’s decisions, we have brought about agreements 
in our office between the unions on some of these cases. All in all it is one 
of the most constructive things that we have done in our relationship with 
one another, and I join again in commending Dr. Taylor and commending 
our unions for being big enough to measure up and accept their own 
arbitration among their own family. It should be an example to the other 
trade unions to do likewise. 

Let’s keep it up. Let’s make it work successfully all the way down the 


line. 


DELEGATE POTOFSKY: Is there anyone who desires further discussion 
on this subject matter? If not, the motion is to adopt the resolution 
commending both Dr. Taylor and Allan S. Haywood for the splendid work 
they have done in adjusting and settling jurisdictional disputes within the 
family of CIO. All those who favor the motion will please signify by 
saying aye; contrary minded, no. The ayes have it, and it is so ordered. 
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CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: That is the good-looking Executive Board 
member of the CIO. He went to Europe one time and they mistook him for 
a count getting off the ship in France. Phil Murray said the band played 
the Marseillaise and kissed him on both cheeks, and then found they had 
gotten the wrong count. 

But we are proud of him. 

We have with us today another speaker, I might say in preface to the 
introduction of him, the Congress of Industrial Organizations is on the 
record as wholeheartedly supporting and cooperating with the Civil Defense 
agencies of this country. That means backing Civil Defense at every level, 
local and city government, state government and the Federal government. 

To fulfill a part of its responsibility in Civil Defense matters, the CIO 
is represented on the National Labor Advisory Committee of the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration. 

To bring home the Civil Defense facts to our members, we are planning 
to take part in a special closed-circuit theatre television program in the 
near future. This program is intended primarily for labor audiences and 
is being arranged by the Federal Civil Defense agency. It will be transmitted 
directly from Washington to Union leaders and representatives gathered in 
theatres in several large cities across the country. In order to get the most 
out of this program and similar projects, we urge local leadership and 
labor councils to give it all possible support. 

The CIO wants to cooperate with all Civil Defense authorities, because 
we know we must. We want to help build a strong Civil Defense, because 
it is in our own best interests to do so. 

After all, our membership, with its skills and high production records, 
will be a primary target in case of an enemy attack on our cities. 

To keep production high during an emergency and to save as many 
lives as possible we must be able to rely upon well-trained Civil Defense 
groups in every part of our national life. 

And getting this recognition was not easy. 

At this time it is my privilege to introduce James J. Wadsworth, acting 
administrator of the Federal Civil Defense Administration, who is in charge 
of preparations for mobilizing 155-million Americans to protect themselves 
in the event of an enemy attack. 

He is the second generation of public servants. His father before him, 
James W. Wadsworth, was both a New York State Representative and a 
United States Senator. 

Like his father, Mr. Wadsworth served as a member of the New York 
State Legislature. As such he headed the Public Welfare Committee and 
sponsored the codification of the New York State Welfare Law. Among his 
many public duties he served as special assistant to ECA Administrator 
Paul G. Hoffman. 

He also is acquainted with the problems facing labor. From 1941 to 
1945—during the war years—he was assistant industrial relations manager 
of the Airplane Division of the Curtiss-Wright Corporation. 

Mr. Wadsworth has a message of vital interest not only for labor, but 
for all Americans. 

I am pleased to present you, Mr. Wadsworth, to this convention. 
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JAMES J. WADSWORTH 
(Acting Civil Defense Administrator) 


Mr. Chairman, officers and members of the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations, I want to thank you very deeply for the honor of being able to stand 
here for a few moments with you, and in recognition of that honor I am 
going to make this presentation as brief as I possibly can. 

No one could stand before this convention without noting the conspicuous 
absence of a great American labor leader. I need not tell you, you who loved 
him and followed him, how wholeheartedly Phil Murray worked for the best 
interests of his country. 

I take this occasion to pay tribute to him with the same sincerity that 
I would show if he were here among us today. I will go further and say 
the man whom you will choose at this convention will surely carry on in 
that tradition and carry the American labor movement ever forward. 

We are now at the threshold of a new period in our history. Whether 
all of us like it or not that decision was made as Secretary Tobin said just 
yesterday. A few short weeks from now, the United States of America will 
be under new leadership with a new hand at the helm. 

Our change of leadership has not, however, changed world conditions. 
We must face the fact that until such time as these conditions change for 
the better, the price of peace and security for us is preparedness on such a 
scale as to discourage aggression against us. 

This morning in his very able address Senator Morse told you if war 
should come it would be total war, and that total war would bring regimenta- 
tion and almost slavery even before the outcome of such a war is decided. 
It must be obvious to all of us who have studied the onrush of the communist 
ideology all over the world, and we realize that if such a war should go 
against us we would indeed be subject to slavery. 

It has become painfully apparent to all thinking men and women that 
merely to want and to talk about peace is about the last way attain it. 
We are at the crossroads. We must make a decision. 

To put it simply, are you and I prepared to pay the price of peace? 
Are we willing to put aside our doubts, our wishful thinking and our poor 
promises and deal now with the greatest personal challenge of our times 
which, as Mr. Haywood has so well put it, is civilian preparedness? 

The atomic bomb and the inter-continental bomber have changed the 
face of modern war, but they did not and cannot change our individual 
responsibilities to our country. 

History carries the evidence that eternal vigilance is always the price 
of freedom. Let FREE men falter and their enemies are at their throats. 
Relax our vigilance for just one minute and we have lost ground that freedom 
may never regain. 

Our strength as a nation lies first, last and always in our people—in 
you. The lesson of two world wars is that America’s strength is in the will 
of our citizens to resist aggression and to fight for freedom. This same 
strength is rooted in their ability to out-produce and out-fight our enemy. 

To win against us, then, any enemy must strike first at our home-front, 
at our people, the real source of our strength. An enemy unable to crush our 
will to fight and unable to smash our production lines is an enemy that 
cannot win a war and therefore may never start a war, against America. 
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I could go in to great detail and take up a great deal of your time in 
describing the horrors that would come upon us should an all-out atomic 
attack be launched against us. 

So we must have far more than weapons and armies and factories. We 
must have a people who are prepared .. . who are vigilant .. . who know the 
price of peace and are willing to pay for it personally—as free men must. 

It is my duty to inform you quietly and calmly that you and your wives 
and children would be Target No. 1 for any aggressor in a future war. How 
could your danger be otherwise? American industrial might has been a 
winning factor in two World Wars. American productive capacity inevitably 
would be the winning or losing factor in any World War III. That fact is 
as evident to the Kremlin as it is to our own Pentagon or White House. No 
aggressor can ever again dare to attempt the conquest of the world without 
first decimating the skilled workers of the United States. The aggressor’s 
only road to triumph in the next war would lead past the factory ruins of 
cities like Pittsburgh, Cleveland and Detroit and all the rest. And the bald, 
blunt fact is that your city, your neighborhood, your plant probably is not 
ready to meet such an attack. 

Do you doubt those statements? Do you doubt that Russia has the 
A-bombs, and the means and skill with which to kill you? 

Do you doubt that Russia’s global bombers can get through to your 
home community? I assure you that the enemy has the weapons and the 
bombers to get through, on no less authority than that of our military leaders. 

Do you doubt that you and your production jobs would be the objective 
of an all-out enemy assault? You can answer those doubts for yourself. 
Factory buildings can be rebuilt within a very short time in case of necessity. 
Machines can be repaired or brought in from other areas if the need arises. 
But how long does it take to replace a skilled man like yourself? Your 
training and experience took years to acquire. That time and your skills 
this country could not afford to lose if an enemy struck tomorrow. 

Modern weapons and warfare cannot and do not alter the fact that 
each of you has grave responsibilities to your country in case of enemy attack. 
The first of those responsibilities, the first and far the most important, is to 
survive. The second is to get back to work as soon as possible. The third 
is to do your best to help your community and your state get up from its 
knees and fight back in case it is hit. I know many of you went through it, 
so you are hearing nothing new when I say that. In World War II, civil 
defense was tested and proven under fire in many countries. And here is 
the important lesson that was learned from those countries who were the 
actual laboratory of civil defense during those very dark days. 

Labor, industrialists, military, and civil defense officials in both victorious 
and vanquished countries are all agreed on one point: “‘Protect your people 
first.” 

This is the basic idea of civil defense in the United States and the 
Western World. 

Our people are America. They are the heart, the sinews, the brawn and 
the brains of an America that again stands on the brink of possible war, 
should international tensions increase. 

They are the America that an enemy will try to wipe out if a new 
war starts. I cannot repeat too often that an enemy won’t hurl his attack 
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just against our Armed Forces. He’ll aim first at the civilians—the people 
who work in the factories and on the farms, the citizens who are the real 
source of our strength. 

That’s why civil defense is important. That’s why we’ve got to have 
an informed and organized, trained and protected public, a public that 
knows what we are up against in a modern war—what can happen and why 
—what to do for survival if war comes—a public which has been told and 
knows in its heart that it is the really important part of our whole national 
defense effort. 

That is not the case today, and probably will not be the case, until we 
forget our national fascination with the things that we can produce, and 
concentrate a mighty effort to alert and prepare the people who produce them. 

That is why the citizen, the individual, is the most important thing in 
this country, and must be protected above all else. The key to our production 
is the highly trained citizen who will stand fast in the face of anything 
the enemy can throw at us and come back out of the rubble and carry on 
the fight alongside our Armed Forces. 

When the public believes in its own vital part in the security of our 
country—then fear, apathy, cynicism, and fatalism will disappear overnight. 

A sound Civil Defense organization in your plant and neighborhood is 
no more than an insurance policy on your personal right to life, liberty 
and peace. Lack of Civil Defense, on the other hand, is an open invitation to 
misery and disaster. Civil defense benefits can be paid for with little time 
and personal effort, but no one can pay the premiums except yourself. 

Our Government with your taxes can supply an adequate Army, Navy, 
and Air Force, but without realistic Civil Defense on the homefront our 
whole security program is lopsided. If the enemy knows that success will 
be denied him in his blows at our civilian population, those blows may never 
come. But, so long as our biggest defensive weakness is here on the home- 
front, those blows may come tomorrow. 

I am very happy to report to you, as Mr. Haywood has already mentioned, 
that civil defense has received realistic understanding and strong support 
from organized labor throughout the nation. This help has been a vital 
factor in the progress that civil defense has made in the past two years. 

As Mr. Haywood has told you, in the Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion, we have a Labor Advisory Committee set up to advise the Administrator 
on problems concerning the protection of workers in the event of an attack. 
CIO has a five-man delegation on that policy-level group. In the States and 
cities, many CIO unions, their executives and members, have worked hard 
to make their local Civil Defense programs effective. 

Our skilled workers in their unions are among the nation’s most effective 
salesmen. You have helped sell the democratic way of life around the 
globe as the best hope of human freedom and a universal rising standard of 
living. Now it is certainly to your advantage to get even more solidly 
behind civil defense and sell it throughout the country as a program we must 
have for the security of the whole nation, and something you must have 
right away in your own city, home, and place of employment. Your life 
and our democracy may depend upon it. 

Labor has many problems today, but none more important than the 
protection of its own lives, homes, and jobs. Civil Defense needs you. The 
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hour is late and the answer lies in your hands. As a fellow American, I 
know what your answer will be. Thank you. 


CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: We do not want the enemies of labor to 
have all the say on these things. Some people attempt to use civil defense 
for the purpose of curbing labor. We are sure we will have the fullest 
cooperation of Mr. Wadsworth, and he can rest assured that they will have 
ours in developing this thing in a democratic way. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS (continued) 
Delegate Beirne, member of the committee, submitted the following 


report: 
Resolution No. 32 


MANPOWER PLANNING 


Manpower requirements have not proven as large in 1952 as was 
anticipated by government planners. Substantial shortages have not de- 
veloped except in certain areas and occupations, and there voluntary coop- 
eration by unions has again been effective in helping to overcome difficulties. 
A sudden acceleration of war activities would, however, confront the nation 
with far more difficult manpower problems, for which present preparations 
are hardly adequate, in spite of progress made. 

National, Regional, and Area Labor-Management Committees have 
developed some constructive policy statements and programs, but many 
communities have no such committees and those that exist vary greatly 
in effectiveness. 

The National Labor-Management Manpower Policy Committee has 
clearly and unanimously expressed its opposition to national service legis- 
lation. A positive, effective program, based on the voluntary cooperation 
of American workers, must be developed. In the absence of a definite 
program, agreed on by representatives of labor and management, there is 
grave danger that in time of crisis the military will again demand national 
service legislation, as it did in World War II. 

Some advances have been made in securing consideration of employ- 
ment problems in the placement of war contracts, notably through Defense 
Manpower Policy No. 4, which has helped to channel contracts into areas 
where workers are unemployed. Nevertheless, we continue to encounter 
difficulties in securing adequate consideration of civilian manpower prob- 
lems by procurement officials of the Defense Department. 

The present governmental machinery for handling manpower problems 
is largely decentralized, so that (1) the headquarters of the Defense Man- 
power Administration in the U. S. Department of Labor has scanty informa- 
tion on what is happening to the people in local communities, on the number 
of skilled workers being trained, and on other important aspects of the 
pregram; and (2) the DMA must rely largely for staff help on local public 
employment officers in the various state agencies, who may or may not be 
functioning effectively in developing an adequate manpower program. The 
national staff itself is small and handicapped by lack of authority. 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED. 
The Congress of Industrial Organizations again expresses its conviction 
that programs directed toward increasing the welfare of the people through 
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ending substandard working and living conditions, reducing accidents, and 
improving education and health facilities and all forms of social insurance, 
add to the nation’s effective supply of men and women for both civilian 
activities and military service. So likewise do efforts to end discrimination 
of all kinds and to make greater use of the aged, the handicapped, women 
and all minority groups. 

Such programs must be expanded, not reduced, in spite of shortsighted 
and misleading outcries against the ‘Welfare State.” 

The importance of continuous employment in maintaining workers’ skills, 
welfare, and morale should be given greater consideration by the military 
in placing, altering, and terminating procurement contracts, and by civilian 
agencies in decisions affecting such matters as the location of plants and 
the allocation of scarce materials. Defense Manpower Policy No. 4, if 
properly carried out, will help to overcome unemployment in certain dis- 
tressed areas. 

During the coming year concrete plans should be developed for effective 
voluntary labor-management cooperation in the solution of manpower prob- 
lems in case a wide-spread war should develop. The Defense Manpower 
Administration should be given adequate staff, funds and authority to service 
the Labor-Management Committees, to carry out current programs, and to 
develop plans for whatever crisis may arise. 

We call on the Defense Manpower Administration to extend the opera- 
tions of its Labor-Management Committees through appointing them in 
all important centers and in utilizing them more fully so as to avoid a 
situation that might lead to national service legislation. 

We reiterate our belief that federal administration of the Public Employ- 
ment Offices would greatly improve their present and future effectiveness. 

. . . The resolution was adopted. 


Resolution No. 33 


MILITARY SERVICE AND VETERANS 

The CIO has supported the Selective Service System as essential to 
defense of our nation against aggression. Much as we regret the necessity 
for military action, we believe that equal obligation of all young men for 
military duty is in accord with democratic principles. 

We have opposed the proposals for Universal Military Training which 
have been considered by Congress during the last two years. A law enacted 
in 1951 envisaged commencement of UMT shortly thereafter, but popular 
objections have been so great that Congress has fortunately not authorized 
actual initiation of the program. New and vigorous efforts to start UMT 
will undoubtedly be made in the coming months. 

So long as the Selective Service System is called upon to provide men at 
approximately the current rate for two years of duty, it is completely un- 
realistic to claim that a test of peacetime operation of UMT is possible. 
Indeed, top government officials have repeatedly indicated that military re- 
quirements are draining the 18 to 26 year manpower pool faster than it is 
being filled. To divert 18-year olds for partial training would interfere with 
the operation of Selective Service by reducing the number of eligible men. 
Two parallel but very different systems would be wasteful in our use of 
training officers and in conflict with the principle of equality of obligation 
for military service. 
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A well-developed program for training and recalling reservists, when 
necessary, is essential if the nation is to meet properly whatever military 
crisis may arise. Modern warfare increasingly requires highly technical 
skills for operation of both offensive and defensive equipment. Young men 
currently discharged from military service are enrolled in the reserves for 
six years, and they will number many millions before 1960. Realistic and 
careful planning will be needed to transform so large a general pool or im- 
portant parts of it into a really effective reserve. 

Under the law enacted by Congress this year authority for recall of 
reservists rests in the Defense Department. This raises grave possibilities 
that civilian requirements for personnel will not be adequately considered, 
with resultant damage to essential defense and supporting production ac- 
tivities. In accordance with the basic American concept of subordinating 
the military to civilian control, final authority for screening the recall of 
reserves must lie with a civilian board or agency outside of the Defense 
Department. 

Another defect in present reserve plans is the absence of well-thought- 
out programs for training. Nor have all discriminations against race been 
eliminated, especially since in some states the National Guard still fails to 
accept Negroes. An effective, democratic, reserve training program, with 
civilian control of recall of reservists, should precede any further considera- 
tion of Universal Military Training. 

The calling up of millions of young men, most of whom shall already 
have begun their careers, creates grave problems which should be faced with 
the collective intelligence of America. To this end, labor should make the 
benefits of its advice and participation available. The CIO at all its levels, 
from local to International Union and Washington headquarters, should offer 
cooperation and understanding in the administration and review of Selective 
Service, in the personnel policies of the Armed Forces, and in the treatment 
of veterans and their reemployment as civilians. The newly reactivated CIO 
Veterans Committee should spearhead such a program in all three fields. 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 


The CIO supports continuation of Selective Service as long as it is 
necessary for national security against aggression. 

We continue to oppose enactment of Universal Military Training as 
currently unsuited to the nation’s real needs. When the end of Selective 
Service can be contemplated, the desirability or necessity of UMT can be 
considered in the light of conditions then prevailing. Until then, further 
action to institute UMT should be deferred. 

We urge that Congress and the Defense Department develop more ef- 
fective programs for reserve training without discrimination against minority 
groups. 

We support immediate amendment of existing legislation to provide 
that reservists recalled for military service be screened by an independent, 
civilian-controled agency. 

We reiterate our support of amending existing legislation to assure 
more equitable handling of deferments; prohibit calling up reserve personnel 
for the purpose of operating industrial facilities while employees are en- 
gaged in a legitimate strike; reinforce equality of treatment for all persons 
in the armed forces without regard to race, color, religion, or national origin; 
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provide scholarships for students deferred to continue their education. 
strengthen the reemployment rights of returning servicemen; and provide 
that the government meet the costs of comprehensive medical care for the de- 
pendents of servicemen. 

We call upon affiliated unions to establish veterans committees for the 
purpose of cooperation with the CIO Veterans Committee in the protection 
of the interests of our membership in the Selective Service process, in the 
Armed Forces, and in their readjustment to civilian life following service. 
to their country. 

. The resolution was adopted. 


Resolution No. 34 
NATIONAL SECURITY AND CIVILIAN CONTROL 


The United States is faced with the prospect of indefinite continua- 
tion of Soviet aggression. So long as the threat of this aggression continues, 
we are forced to live under conditions influenced by large military budgets, 
with military service necessarily required from substantial parts of our 
population. In such circumstances, there is need for constant vigilance 
and effort to prevent the undue encroachment of military power in American 
life. 

With over 314 million men in the armed forces, with every able-bodied 
man facing the prospect of call by Selective Service and an extended period 
of reserve status, with military budgets as high as 60 billion dollars per 
year, the impact of military planning and decisions upon all of American life 
is enormous. If our efforts to build a democratic shield against aggression 
are not to be sapped by the weakening of democratic forces at home. We 
must be alert to the need for safeguarding the basic American doctrine of 
civilian supremacy. 

The National Security Council was set up by the National Security Act 
of 1947 to serve as the country’s top policy-making body in foreign and 
domestic security programs. It is composed of the President, Vice-President, 
the Secretaries of State and Defense, the Director for Mutual Security, and 
the Chairman of the National Security Resources Board, with other Depart- 
ment heads participating in its work as needs arise. As yet, however, the 
Council has not exercised its full leadership in these fields. In the past, 
the member agencies of the NSC have failed to blend their respective work 
into the formation of genuine over-all national policy. The President must, 
therefore, lend his support to strengthen and improve the National Security 
Council. This will help the nation to maintain its great international com- 
mitments, while preserving a sound economy at home. 

These must be no abdicating of critical economic and diplomatic deci- 
sions to military officials. Government mobilization policies which affect plant 
expansion, machine tool supplies, stockpiling, military procurement, offshore 
purchases, manpower utilization and recruitment, and industrial research 
must be under the firm leadership of civilian agencies. 

To date, unification of the armed forces has been unsuccessful in many 
respects. Instead of improved coordination of the several military depart- 
ments under effective civilian control, the Armed Forces Unification Act 
of 1947 has generally resulted in entrenching the different services in their 
separate positions. The civilian Secretaries are not now in a position to 
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exercise effective control over the services. Moreover, these conditions have 
led to great waste in the Defense Department. This trend is not in keeping 
with basic American belief in the subordination of military to civilian power. 

Many of these problems are admittedly the inevitable result of more 
that a decade of virtually sustained military effort and preparation forced 
upon us by totalitarian aggressors, but this must not deter us from the 
task of insuring effective civilian direction now and in the future. 


NOW, THEREORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 


The National Security Council’s policy role must be strengthened to 
insure more farsighted and firm civilian control over all aspects of national 
security. Its work must be supported by a strong civilian mobilization 
agency charged with the over-all direction and planning of mobilization. 
This agency can be of outstanding assistance to the President and the 
National Security Council in furnishing more vigorous and unified civilian 
leadership in these tasks. 

The National Security Act of 1947 should also be reviewed with the 
objective of achieving a more realistic coordination of the different armed 
services, while at the same time strengthening civilian control in the activ- 
ities of the Department of Defense. This should lay the basis for re- 
ducing the waste in military outlays, and also provide sounder planning. 

Congress must halt its practice of crippling essential civilian agencies. 
Adequate budgets must be appropriated to enable them to carry out their 
share of the mobilization program. The present necessity for many of these 
civilian agencies to depend upon the Defense) Department for much of their 
budgetary support enlarges the scope of military influence and is a danger 
to the traditional American supremacy of civilian government. 

An impartial Commission, composed of leading citizens from all walks 
of life should be appointed to study the problems of national security in this 
era of continuing cold war. In addition to evaluating the impact of military 
mobilization upon the nation’s economic life, the study should include re- 
examination of such military manpower problems as _ universa] military 
training, the organization and control of reserve forces, and the impact 
of military programs on higher education and research. The work and 
findings of such a Commission can help sustain and strengthen our national 
defense effort during this critical period. 

. . . The resolution was adopted. 


Resolution No. 35 
STATE ANTI-LABOR LAWS 


During the year that has elapsed since our last Convention, very little 
state legislation has been enacted dealing with the subject of labor relations. 
Relatively few of the state legislatures were in session during 1952 and a 
rather even balance of forces in the legislatures of many states probably also 
contributed to the paucity of development in the field of state labor relations 
legislation. 

The State of Virginia, however, added to the already substantial volume 
of anti-union legislation on its books by amending its anti-picketing law to 
make it even more sweeping. This law already prohibited picketing during 
strikes by persons other than strikers, and this prohibition has now been 
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broadened to include “stranger” picketing even during lockouts. In addi- 
tion, the act was amended to authorize injunctions against prohibited picket- 
ing (theretofore only a criminal penalty was provided), and to provide that 
the courts may, in addition, enjoin any picketing when necessary to “protect 
. . . property, or promote the general welfare.” This last provision simply 
gives Virginia’s anti-labor judges carte blanche to enjoin picketing when they 
do not like it. 

While several efforts were made during the past year to secure the re- 
peal of anti-union laws in various states, and the enactment of legislation 
favorable to unions and workers, they were not successful, the stalemate 
which has endured for several years in this field continued. 

This failure of the workers to secure sympathetic consideration from the 
state legislatures is in part attributable to two factors. One is the over- 
representation of rural districts in the state legislatures and the under- 
representation of urban and industrfal areas. This situation prevails to 
some extent in virtually every state, and in some is carried so far as to 
amount to a virtual denial of the franchise to urban areas. Another factor 
to which labor’s weakness before the state legislatures is to be attributed 
is that reactionary anti-labor forces have to a degree been successful in 
arousing an anti-labor spirit among farmers by appealing to rural prejudices 
against urban and industrial areas. 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 


Our affiliates and their members are urged to persevere in their cam- 
paigns to secure from the state legislatures recognition of and protection for 
labor’s basic rights. 

The attempts of reactionary interests to use the state legislatures to 
hamper unionization and weaken unions must be resolutely opposed and 
defeated. 


DELEGATE BEIRNE: On behalf of the committee I move the adoption 
of Resolution 35. 


CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: The Chair wants to point out that this is a 
serious situation in many states. Particularly is that true in the State of 
Virginia. The resolution calls this to your attention. I want to alert our 
Councils and our unions in those states to be vigilant in resisting this kind 
of legislation. What they fail to do federally they tie us up by state legislation. 

The Chair recognizes the delegate from Virginia, President Webber of 


the State Council. 


DELEGATE WEBBER (Virginia State Council): Mr. Chairman and 
delegates, I wish to call your attention to one paragraph in Resolution No. 
35 entitled, ‘‘State Anti-Labor Laws’, the resolution that is now before you 
for adoption. The paragraph in this resolution to which I want to call to 
your attention reads, as follows: 

“The State of Virginia, however, added to the already substantial volume 
of anti-union legislation on its books by amending its anti-picketing law to 
make it even more sweeping. This law already prohibited picketing during 
strikes by persons other than strikers, and this prohibition has now been 
broadened to include ‘stranger’ picketing even during lockouts. In addi- 
tion, the act was amended to authorize injunctions against prohibited picket- 
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ing (theretofore only a criminal penalty was provided), and to provide that 
the courts may, in addition, enjoin any picketing when necessary to ‘protect 

. . property, or promote the general welfare.’ This last provision simply 
gives Virginia’s anti-labor judges carte blanche to enjoin picketing when 
they do not like it.” 

It was my privilege, Mr. Chairman, in a great strike at the Dan River 
Mills in Virginia, the largest cotton mills in the world, to utilize a lay-down 
picketing demonstration in front of the mill gate to that great mill. We 
were arrested under so-called Virginia ‘‘right-to-work-law.” Just a few 
weeks ago I got out from under the equivalent of a one year’s sentence that 
the judge might have imposed upon us. Instead, he gave us a 90 days’ 
suspended sentence, and I was informed that that would hold true for one 
whole year. This situation that we find ourselves in, in Virginia, under the 
fascist regime headed by United States Senator Harry S. Byrd, and what we 
have now in Virginia may come to other states of our Union unless we in 
the labor movement particularly in the CIO, will be able to get a greater 
majority of our people to become first-class voting citizens, so that we can 
elect members to our state legislature that will repeal anti-labor laws, and 
adopt such laws that will give justice to the working people of our state. 


CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: We find similar conditions in other southern 
states, so we cannot be too vigilant, as I pointed out, about alerting and 
keeping the National office advised, particularly our Legal Department, so 
that we may take any steps possible to prevent the spreading of this kind 
of legislation. 

The question is on the motion. 

. .. The motion was agreed to and the resolution was adopted. 


Resolution No. 36 
AID FOR THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


Today approximately 30 million Americans—men, women and children 
—suffer from some degree of disability. 

Each year additional millions are born with handicaps or acquire them 
because of industrial, automobile and other accidents, crippling diseases and 
war. 

While about three million handicapped citizens are gainfully employed 
today, millions more could be rehabilitated and usefully employed instead 
of being forced to remain an economic burden on their families, their com- 
munities and on the nation. The economic discrimination, social ostracism, 
and condescending pity which is heaped upon this vast human resource must 
be ended. Instead we must create the rehabilitation services and employ- 
ment opportunities which are required to restore America’s handicapped to 
useful citizenship, integrate them into the activities of our economic and 
social life, and show them the dignity which is a birthright of all mankind. 

Action is required along two major lines. The first is vastly to expand 
the presently inadequate facilities which are essential to achieve the re- 
habilitation of millions of handicapped persons. The second is to secure 
the aggressive determination of management and labor, everywhere, to 
assist in the process of integrating the handicapped into the labor force. 

Unfortunately the facilities of both the public and private rehabilitation 
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agencies are so limited that more persons are being permanently disabled 
each year than we now rehabilitate. A comprehensive and vigorously ad- 
ministered rehabilitation program, nationwide in scope, is a major respon- 
sibility of the federal government. Our present federal program for voca- 
tional rehabilitation, through grants-in-aid to the states, must be vastly 
expanded. A successful federal program must encompass and coordinate 
adequate medical services, special educational aids, income maintenance, 
vocational training, and employment services. 

Rehabilitation must be closely coordinated with workmen’s compensation 
and disability programs to provide income for the disabled and their families 
during periods of unemployment and to insure prompt referral of each 
case to the rehabilitation agencies. Rehabilitation services must begin im- 
mediately after injury or at the onset of illness. Continuity of treatment 
must be planned through convalescence. Training in useful, suitable, and 
remunerative vocational skills must follow. Finally, restoration of the indi- 
vidual to employment must be accomplished. 

No program to secure employment of the handicapped can succeed 
without wider support from management and labor. While some employees 
have learned the value of the handicapped as productive workers, too many 
still discriminate against them. While unions are working diligently to 
encourage employment ties for the disabled, more needs to be done. 

Since the 13th Constitutional Convention of the CIO our organization 
has continued its efforts to secure the rehabilitation and employment of 
the handicapped in many ways. We have been represented on the President’s 
National Employ the Physically Handicapped Week Committee and have 
participated actively in its work as have many CIO representatives who are 
serving on similar governors’ committees in the various states. 

CIO unions have undertaken to enlarge employment opportunities for 
the handicapped through special contract provisions and otherwise. CIO 
Councils have worked to improve local ordinances and state legislation in 
behalf of the disabled. 

In addition CIO affiliates have supported, both nationally and locally, the 
efforts of the American Federation of the Physically Handicapped to secure 
increased opportunities for disabled citizens through both legislative enact- 
ment and by other means. 

The CIO is actively supporting federal legislation, in cooperation with 
other groups, to establish a census of the handicapped to provide special 
aids for persons suffering from cerebral palsy, epilepsy and leprosy, to 
establish a nation-wide system of disability benefits to allow tax exemption 
for the special transportation needs of the handicapped and to bring together 
and expand all of the federal services for the physically handicapped in a 
new and vigorous administrative bureau in the United States Department of 
Labor. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 


The problems of the nation’s handicapped are the problems of all Amer- 
icans. We commend all CIO affiliates for the activities in which they have 
engaged on behalf of the handicapped citizens of our nation and urge that 
the efforts of our local unions, Industria] Union Councils, and International 
Unions be expanded to meet this tragic and growing need. 


DELEGATE BEIRNE: I move the adoption of Resolution No. 36. 
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Before voting on this resolution I requested of the Chairman that if no 
one else wished to speak I would like to say a few words. 

First, a great American who is handicapped as we understand the word, 
and has dedicated his life to helping others who are likewise physically handi- 
capped, has been our guest at this convention this week. He is with us now 
in the balcony. I mean Paul Strachan who is with us at the right side of 
the hall. 

I think we should observe on this resolution, because after all, when 
we are healthy and well we somehow do not think in terms of what it must 
be like to be handicapped or to be sick. But in this resolution our attention 
is drawn to the fact that approximately 30 million American men, women 
and children suffer in one way or another. While three million are gainfully 
employed, others have not been rehabilitated. Others must still suffer. 
Organizations like our own, dedicated as it is to helping others, should in all 
respects pause for a moment and think of these 30 million of our fellow 
Americans who do suffer day in and day out, who do carry a burden that 
we who are more fortunate are not required to carry down life’s path, re- 
membering as we think of them that in our negotiations in our contacts with 
companies, we can be of great assistance to them that we can give to make 
them feel that which they are or can be—useful, gainfully employed Ameri- 
cans, accepted without regard for disabilities in our ranks, treated with 
equality and helped as they carry their burdens through life. 

I think the spirit of CIO goes out, day in and day out, to those handi- 
capped in our midst, whom we may consider less fortunate than ourselves, 
but who in fact are more fortunate, because they know more of the mys- 
teries of life itself. 

In conclusion I would say that to men like Paul Strachan and women 
like Miss Scott we owe very much. 


CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: If there are no further remarks the ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion. 
. . The motion was agreed to and the resolution was adopted. 


Resolution No. 38 
THE CITY OF HOPE 


The members of the Congress of Industrial Organizations have learned 
through long experience that the goals of American labor cannot be limited 
to a fight for higher wages and better working conditions, and that adequate 
protection requires also a broader concern with the health and welfare of 
trade unions and their families. Catastrophic diseases such as tuberculosis 
and cancer are difficult to diagnose and costly to cure. 

The City of Hope, a national, free, non-sectarian medical center at 
Duarte, California, specializes in the diagnosis and treatment of such catas- 
trophic diseases without cost to the patient. The medical service at the City 
of Hope is rendered not on a charity basis but rather in a spirit of brother- 
hood and humanity in which the dignity of the individual is maintained. 

Through the past four decades labor has played an important role in 
the building of the City of Hope; and the City of Hope enjoys the moral and 
material support of the outstanding labor leaders of our nation. 

The City of Hope is now embarked upon an expansion program which 
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includes not only increased facilities for specialized diagnosis and treatment 
of cancer and tuberculosis but also the establishment of a Cancer Research 


Institute. 
NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 


The Congress of Industrial Organizations commends the City of Hope 
for its outstanding free and non-sectarian program of specialized medical 
service; and urges the various affiliates of the CIO to give moral and material 
support to the work of the City of Hope. 


DELEGATE BEIRNE: On behalf of the committee, I move the adoption 
of the resolution. 


CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: This is an institution that received the en- 
dorsement of many officers of our affiliated unions, and President Murray 
and other officers of the CIO, as doing a real, worthy and human service. 
I commend it to you to consider it and to do whatever you can do to help it 
along. It is a shining ray of hope amongst us. 

. . The resolution was adopted. 


CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: There are a few more resolutions here but 
the delegates who desire to take part in the discussion of those resolutions 
are not present now. It is my suggestion that after Secretary Carey has 
read some announcements, we suspend the rules and stand in recess until 
tomorrow morning at 9:30 o’clock. 


ESCORT COMMITTEES 


Secretary-Treasurer Carey announced the appointment of the following 
escort committees: 
For Rabbi Martin M. Weitz 
GLADYS DICKASON, ACWA—Chairman 
I. W. ABEL, Steelworkers 
JACK ALTMAN, Retail 
SAM KOVENETSKY, Department Store 
JACOB CLAYMAN, Ohio IUC 
ADRIAN DUFFY, NMU 
RAY BROWN, Textile 
JOSEPH McCUSKER, UAW 
BURL PHARES, Glass 
STANLEY WILEY, Railroad 
ALEX BAIL, Playthings 
For Thurgood Marshall 
AL HARTNETT, IUE—Chairman 
JOSH TOOLS, Rubber 
BESSIE HILLMAN, ACWA 
JAMES J. LEARY, CIO 
MORRIS PIZER, Furniture 
THOMAS SHANE, Steel 
SOL STETIN, Textile 
T. M. McCORMICK, Oil 
ALEX BAIL, Playthings 
JOE BRANT, Woodworkers 
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Following announcements concerning various committee meetings, the 
rules of the convention were suspended and the convention adjourned at 4:15 
o’clock P.M., to reconvene at 9:30 o’clock A.M., on Wednesday, December 3, 


1952. 


THIRD DAY—WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION 


Atlantic City, New Jersey, December 38, 1952 
The convention was called to order at 9:45 o’clock a.m. by Executive 
Vice-President Haywood. 


CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: At this time to lead us in prayer at this 
opening session, and consistent with CIO methods and beliefs in bringing 
all our denominations freedom of religion, I present to the convention Rabbi 
Martin Weitz of the Temple Beth Israel, Atlantic City. 


INVOCATION 
(Rabbi Martin Weitz, Temple Beth Israel, Atlantic City) 


Our God and source of eternity, how much do we owe to the labor of 
others; how toilsome is the way of our brothers through the centuries. Day 
by day they dig far away that we may be warm, enlist in the outposts of 
peril that we may be secure, and seek the sources of the unknown so that 
truths may be shed anew on our way. Whenever they pilot trains through 
new sources even with danger, or build spans across the rivers or the bays 
in order to link continents and areas, or even dig for the resources so that 
the world may be wealthier and at the same time may have the benefit of 
them for all mankind, each of them and all of them are as seeds in the 
open furrows of human needs. Even so when we pursue our studies they 
are dedicated to Thee. When we study astronomy it leads us to Thee as 
the morning star of life itself. When we pursue geology it helps us under- 
stand not merely the age of rocks, but the Rock of Ages. When we under- 
stand botany we find Thine imprint on the flaming color of all the flowers 
that are the pageantry of the field, in the rose of Sharon and also in all the 
others that give glory even unto Thy Name. So it is when we study medicine 
and find the art of healing as from Thine infinite Self. 

Help us, O Father of mankind, to understand in convention assembled 
those who labor and those who find that as a dedication to Thy service that 
the world rests upon three things, upon truth and justice and peace. Help 
us to understand where there is no truth there can be no justice, and when 
there is no justice there can be no peace. Enlighten our minds with the 
pursuit of truth, ennoble our hearts with the performance of justice, endow 
our hands with the task of peace. Amen. 


CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: I first want to call to the attention of the 
delegates the document you find on your seats there. It was put out by the 
Greater Los Angeles CIO Council in preparation for the convention that 
was never held there. 

I call attention on the second page to the Foreword paragraph: 

“This is a Program for a Convention that was never held. Herein are 
the names, and the dates, the events and the places of What-was-to-have- 
been. This is a Program now become a Memorial. Cherish it, for by acci- 
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dent of circumstances it has captured a moment solemn in our lives, en- 
shrined in our remembrances. 

“There will be another Convention, called the Fourteenth. But it will 
not be this one. This one, alone, felt the gentle firmness of his hand as it 
was planned. And this one, alone, knew the quick grief, the sudden loneli- 
ness and the abrupt disaster. For it was on the eve of this Convention that 
the somber news came... Philip Murray is dead.” 

On the back cover you find a poem which was written by the wife of 
one of our staff members. You can read that. I know you will cherish 
that document. Thanks to the Greater Los Angeles CIO Council. 

The Chair now recognizes the Secretary of the Resolutions Committee. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS (continued) 
Committee Secretary Curran, on behalf of the committee, submitted 
the following report: 


Resolution No. 41 
FILIBUSTERING 


The Senate of the United States of America is the only major legisla- 
tive body in the free world that continues to reject the principle of rule by 
majority. 

The practice of the Senate is a denial of the principles that motivated 
the founding fathers of our republic in establishing a democratic form 
of government. The Constitutional Convention itself was governed by rea- 
sonable rules for closing debate and prior to 1806 the Senate was governed 
by rules that made possible a decision by majority vote, with full protection 
of the right to full, free and relevant debate before a vote was taken. But 
since 1806 there has been a steady deterioration in the principle of majority 
rule. 

Efforts to institute some method for closing debate in the Senate were 
partially successful in 1917 as the result of prolonged and irrelevant filibus- 
tering in that deliberative body during the national crisis created by World 
War I. This partial improvement was hailed as a forward step, in the 
expectation that senatorial reasonableness and restraint would make ma- 
jority rule the accepted procedure. 

The expectation was ill-founded. On March 17, 1949, the Senate adopted 
the notorious Rule XXII. This rule was sponsored by the late Republican 
Floor Leader Senator Wherry, and enacted by a coalition of reactionary 
Republicans and Southern Democrats. Under this Rule XXII, otherwise 
known as the “filibuster rule” and sometimes misnamed the “cloture rule,” 
debate in the United States Senate cannot now be brought to a close except 
upon the affirmative vote of 64 members of the Senate. 

Even if all senators are present, this rule places in the hands of 32 
senators, plus one, the power to continue endless debate totally unrelated 
to any question that might be immediately pending before the Senate. The 
rule requires an affirmative vote of 64 senators to bring debate to a close. 
In determining whether a motion to close debate is validly adopted, the vote 
of an absentee member of the Senate is in effect cast against closing debate. 
It follows that those who favor endless and aimless debate need only absent 
themselves from a session. They need not stand up and be counted. 

Under Rule XXII, moreover, even cloture by two-thirds of the Senate 
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membership cannot be invoked if the question is the repeal or amendment 
of Rule XXII itself or any other Senate Rule. The present rule therefore 
has the practical effect of fastening upon the Senate in perpetuity a pro- 
vision for rule by minority. 

The inspiration for Rule XXII came from those forces in the Senate 
that have long and steadily opposed legislation to implement our national 
concept of equality, and to protect the civil rights of all] Americans, regard- 
less of race, religion, color or national origin. The evil effect of the rule, 
however, goes beyond the issue of civil rights; it applies to any measure 
which may come before the United States Senate. 

Rule XXII is unconstitutional because it violates the principle of ma- 
jority rule that is embodied in the Constitution of the United States and 
is a fundamental of democratic government. The Senate of one Congress 
cannot bind the Senates of succeeding Congresses; the Senate of the 83rd 
Congress which will meet in January will therefore be entirely free to adopt 
by majority vote its own rules of procedure. 

Those rules must give full recognition to the principle that after full, 
free, and relevant debate, the majority of the Senate must have power to 
bring discussion to an end and to force a vote. There must be an end to 
minority rule masquerading as free representative government. The people 
of this nation will no longer tolerate the usurpation of a veto power by a 
minority in the United States Senate. 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, THAT: 

1. We call upon all the Senators who will constitute the United States 
Senate in the 83rd Congress to enact at their opening session rules of pro- 
cedure that will restore to that body the principle of rule by majority that 
is the mark of free government by free men. 

2. We call upon these Senators to adopt rules that will bring to an 
end minority rule by filibuster—a practice that does not promote but only 
abuses the principle of free, full and relevant debate and makes a mockery 
of representative government. 

3. We call upon all of our affiliates and their members to make clear 
to their Senators their vehement opposition to any rule of procedure that 
degrades free debate and prevents the reaching of a decision by a majority 
after full discussion. 

4. We authorize and direct our officers to continue to cooperate with 
other truly democratic organizations and groups in making the establish- 
ment of majority rule in the U. S. Senate the first major issue before the 
83rd Congress, beginning at noon, January 3, 1953. 

5. If the same bipartisan coalition that betrayed the Senate into the 
parliamentary mantrap of Rule 22 should succeed in defeating attempts to 
establish majority rule and again condemn the Senate to minority rule by 
filibuster, we shall intensify our efforts, in cooperation with other organi- 
zations and groups of democratic good will, to develop wider and deeper 
understanding of the enormity of the crimes against democracy, civil rights 
and social, economic and political justice that are protected and perpetuated 
by the filibuster. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: The committee recommends 


adoption. 
. . . The motion was duly seconded. 
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CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: This resolution recommends we fight against 
Rule XXII, that permits the most disgraceful scenes to take place in any 
democracy we know of. 

You will notice on the bottom of Page 63 it says “January 3, 1952”, and 
it should be “January 3, 1953’’—an error in printing. 

Are there any remarks? It is important our people work hard on this 
matter. Democracy can be blocked at every turn in the road with this rule 
prevailing that protects the reactionary minorities in their desire to stop 
the progress of the people, and I would urge that in your local unions, in 
your Councils and your Board meetings that you take the necessary steps to 
activize the people against this undemocratic rule. 

Are there any more remarks? Hearing none, all in favor of the motion 
signify by saying aye; contrary, no. 

The motion is carried, and the resolution is adopted. 


Resolution No. 42 
ETHICAL PRACTICES 


We in the CIO deplore corruption in all forms and wherever it may 
occur, whether it be in government, in industry, or in the labor movement 
itself. Departures from morality and high ethical principles are evil and 
harmful to society, regardless of the circumstances or surroundings in which 
they take place. Public officials who betray their trust and business men 
who use corrupt methods and bribery to gain their ends are both equally 
guilty of wrong-doing; they can no more—and no less—escape blame for 
their actions than the racketeers who prey upon the labor movement, seeking 
to use its respected organizations as a front for nefarious personal gains, 

Each American loses an essential part of his rights and privileges as a 
citizen wherever corrupt practices flourish. High ethical standards are 
essential to our democratic way of life and the well-being of our people. 
Freedom from political corruption depends upon freedom from both moral 
and legal guilt. 

The past year has again witnessed too many and too frequent departures 
from the standards of honesty we consider essential. The CIO joins all decent 
Americans concerned for the future welfare of our nation in expressing our 
unqualified opposition to such practices by individuals, corporations, special 
interests and organizations. 

As for our part, we in the CIO are determined to continue those policies 
which have made our organization clean, decent and honest, and to keep it so. 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 


We reaffirm wholeheartedly the “Statement on Ethical Practices” 
adopted by the 13th Constitutional Convention of the CIO in New York last 
year, and again declare the policy of this organization to be that every 
affiliate shall always act with dispatch to stamp out any infiltration by 
criminal or racketeering elements anxious to prey upon our members. 

We are determined that our members shall not be denied their right to 
an honest, decent, democratic trade unionism singlemindedly devoted to the 
advancement of the interests of American workers. The strength of our 
dedication to this principle was demonstrated in our forthright action two 
years ago in expelling eleven communist-controlled unions with a member- 
ship of almost one million. 
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We call upon other elements of our society—particularly all branches of 
government and industry—to act with equal vigor against dishonesty and 
unethical practices wherever they may be found within their ranks. We ask 
them to join with us in attacking and stamping out racketeering and immoral 
elements in American life. 

Morality is an individual, as well as a social matter. An eternal vigilance 
by all segments of society against the weakening of moral standards within 
their ranks will bring a stronger democracy. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN CURRAN: The committee recommends 
adoption. 
. . . The motion was duly seconded. 


CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: Our organization has always taken a forth- 
right stand against the evil forces that harm the labor movement and harm 
the country. 

Are there any remarks? Hearing none, all those in favor of the motion 
signify aye; contrary, no. 

The motion is carried, and the resolution is adopted. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: You have before you on the tables 
a supplementary report of the Resolutions Committee. The resolution I am 
about to read is in that supplementary report. It is Resolution No. 46, 
Farm Labor. 


Resolution No. 46 
FARM LABOR 


Farm laborers are one of the least protected groups of American work- 
ers, and in certain areas they suffer greatly from substandard living, work- 
ing, and community conditions. In the name of the year-round hired man 
on the family farm, the protection of labor and social legislation has been 
denied to employees of large-scale agricultural corporations and to migratory 
farm workers. 

The CIO has been concerned about the conditions of these people for 
reasons of self-interest as well as of common brotherhood. Substandard 
conditions among workers on large-scale farms drag down standards in 
surrounding areas and related industries, and these in turn affect more re- 
mote industries and cities. Progress for processing workers is more difficult 
if field workers are badly treated or unemployed. Disease spreads from rural 
slum to model home. The same forces that now insist on bringing in cheap 
foreign labor for such operations may some day force extension of the 
practice to industry. The illegal entrants who are encouraged to cross the 
Mexican border by absentee landowners in the Southwest also enter industrial 
occupations in Northern cities, undercutting American workers. Our program 
for building international goodwill is endangered by brazen mistreatment 
of both imported contract workers and illegal entrants. 

The CIO has sought to organize farm laborers, especially on large-scale 
operations, in order to give them better conditions and a chance to develop 
democratic institutions which protect their dignity as human beings, as 
well as their family’s welfare. The task is a difficult one because of the 
bitter opposition from growers and from certain local government officials 
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whom they control, and because of the workers’ lack of organizational 
experience and their frequent shifting of jobs. Nevertheless, some measure 
of success in organizing has been achieved both in farm processing and 
field work. 

The entire task of assisting migratory farm laborers in achieving 
decent conditions has been greatly complicated by the use of foreign labor, 
both contract nationals and illegal] entrants. Close to 200,000 Mexicans 
have been certified for contract farm work this year. Growers who know 
that such cheap labor is available in quantity resist more effectively the 
pressures that would otherwise result in higher wages, better housing and 
social legislation. It is not enough to pay foreign workers “prevailing 
wages” that have already been held down to substandard levels by the 
anticipated arrival of the additional supply. 

The CIO has cooperated with liberal and church groups in seeking to 
focus public opinion on the crying need for action to remedy these evils. 
A valuable clearinghouse, with which we have affiliated, is the National 
Council on Agricultural Life and Labor. 

During the past year, hearings by a Senate Subcommittee headed by 
Senator Humphrey have supplemented the earlier contribution of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Migratory Labor. Overwhelming proof of the need 
for additional legislation and better administration is contained in the rec- 
ords of both the subcommittee and the Commission. Congress has, however, 
failed to pass recommended legislation. 

The U. S. Department of Labor has been severely handicapped in dis- 
charging its responsibilities in regard to farm labor by inadequate legis- 
lation, insufficient funds, strong political pressures, and a field machinery 
consisting largely of employees of the independent state employment serv- 
ices. Some improvements in administration have nevertheless been accom- 
plished, but more remain to be made, as recommended by the new Labor 
Advisory Committee to the Farm Placement Service. 

Because the Mexican government has quite properly insisted that certain 
minimum conditions be provided for its contract nationals, they have been 
accorded protection denied domestic farm workers in the same areas, such 
as workmen’s compensation, a guaranteed amount of income even if work 
is lacking, and certain benefits in case of illness or death. CIO spokesmen 
have advocated still greater safeguards for foreign workers and have argued 
that it is indefensible not to give American citizens at least equal protection. 

Our interest in improving conditions of farm labor is in basic accord 
with the desires of many family farmers, expressed most notably through 
the National Farmers Union. As that organization has declared, cheap 
labor on huge corporation farms undercuts prices and living conditions for 
the family farmer. 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 


We affirm our belief that farm laborers are entitled to as good condi- 
tions of work and life as those obtained by other workers. Offering proper 
conditions is the best method by which agricultural eraployers can secure 
the labor they need. The CIO has always supported programs that would 
assist farmers themselves, and we favor additional measures, if they should 
be required, to permit farmers to provide decent conditions to their laborers. 

We endorse the efforts of our affiliates and the CIO organization staff 
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who are bringing the benefits of unionism to farm workers. We recommend 
that our affiliates and the CIO cooperate with liberal and church groups 
through the National Council on Agricultural Life and Labor and that they 
give it financial support. 

We again call upon the President, Congress, and the states to put into 
effect the major recommendations of the President’s Commission on Migra- 
tory Labor. We affirm our determination to extend to farm laborers the 
protection of social and labor legislation, including the social security laws, 
minimum wage laws, and workmen’s compensation acts. We believe that 
federal and state legislation should be amended to protect the right of these 
workers to organize and bargain collectively. We favor additional laws 
designed to meet the special needs of migratory farm laborers, such as those 
that would regulate labor contractors, provide better housing, and assure 
educational opportunities to migrant children. 

We believe that farm laborers, whether our own citizens or from friendly 
neighboring countries, are equally entitled to decent working and living con- 
ditions. The major emphasis in farm placement programs should be given 
to workers from the continental United States and from our territorial pos- 
sessions, including Puerto Rico, in preference to bringing in supplementary 
workers from other countries. 

We urge Congress to strengthen the laws governing the importation of 
Mexican workers so as to eliminate abuses. We believe that contract workers 
from other countries, such as the British West Indies, should be brought in 
only under formal agreement and contract. We urge adequate funds and 
authority for the Immigration and Naturalization Service so that it can 
properly patrol our borders and remove illegal entrants. 

We favor enlarged funds for the Farm Placement Service of the U. S. 
Department of Labor, especially for improving its programs for recruiting 
domestic workers. 

We recommend the formation of advisory committees, composed of labor, 
employers, and the public, to work with all state farm placement services. 
In carrying out its responsibility of determining wages for foreign workers 
under existing legislation, we urge the Department of Labor to rely on tri- 
partite boards and pre-season public hearings more than on wages that may 
prevail after tens of thousands of foreign workers have been brought in. 

We urge United States representatives, in any new negotiations with 
foreign countries for the importation of contract nationals, to work more 
actively for the protection of our own farm laborers and of the foreign work- 
ers who come to aid in activities essential to our nation’s welfare. 

The committee recommends the adoption of the resolution. 


CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: Are here any remarks? Do the Brewery 
Workers here want to make any comments on this matter? I know at the 
time we have this very problem before us in the citrus belt in Florida. We 
have had it among the pickers in California and the border states of Mexico 
and the United States. 

At this convention we have a representative of the Mexican trade union 
movement, with whom we have arranged further conference with their 
unions and our unions to prevent exploitation of the wet-backs and other 
workers imported here. The CIO has worked with the United States Depart- 
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ment of Labor trying to bring about some necessary improvements. Our 
Brewery Workers are battling it right now in Florida. 

The Mexican representative is Alfonso Sanchez Madariaga. 

The question is on the motion to adopt the resolution. 

. . . The resolution was adopted. 


Resolution No. 47 
GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 


Within the past year additional thousands of government employees— 
federal, state, county and municipal—have enrolled within the family of CIO 
—the Government and Civic Employees Organizing Committee—in an effort 
to attain the minimum rights now held by most American workers. 

Employees in the public service are still denied—with rare exceptions— 
the basic right to bargain for improvement of their wages and working 
conditions and in many cases are denied even the right to organize. 

The degraded standards imposed upon public employees stand as a threat 
to the gains won by industrial workers and a shame to the politica] forces 
maintaining them. 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 


To attain the rights of full-fledged citizens and American workers, em- 
ployees in public service should: 

1. Be free of all restrictions upon their right of union organization. 

2. Be accorded bargaining rights which shall include channels of media- 
tion or arbitration where necessary. 

3. Be covered by social security in supplement to existing pension plans. 

4. Be assured equitable tenure and promotion procedures under a true 
merit system. 

5. Be restored the full political rights enjoyed by other American cit- 


izens. 
. . . The resolution was adopted. 


Resolution No. 48 
PANAMA CANAL ZONE 


Throughout the world the Panama Canal is regarded as a symbol of 
American engineering genius and a monumental achievement in the further- 
ing of world trade. 

The lustre of this achievement has, through the years, been dimmed 
by the disgraceful policy of discrimination, segregation and economic peon- 
age imposed upon civilian employees recruited to build and maintain the 
Canal and the other government-controlled functions within the zone admin- 
istered by the United States. 

Latin American neighbors looked with skepticism at an avowed United 
States~‘good neighbor policy” which operated so shabbily in actual practice. 

Only within the past two and one-half years, since the establishment of 
a CIO local union chartered by the Government and Civic Employees Organ- 
izing Committee, for civilian employees of the Canal Zone, has this picture 
begun to change. 

Backed with the full and wholehearted support of CIO, Canal Zone 
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employees, members of GCEOC Local 900, have achieved an unprecedented 
degree of recognition from the Canal Zone administration. 

Major gains have been effected in heretofore degraded and still inad- 
equate wage rates. Promotional opportunities have been expanded and the 
bars against job opportunity that had been based upon race or national 
origin are being whittled down. 

Noteworthy is the new labor-management relationship that has been 
instituted by the recently appointed governor, John S. Seybold, in dealing 
with Local 900 and its representatives. 

It is gratifying that these steps have received cognizance and recogni- 
tion by our Latin American neighbors. Their continuation to the goal of 
complete abolition of all segregation and discrimination throughout the Canal 
Zone will aid the United States in its role of leadership among the democra- 
cies of the Western Hemisphere. 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 


The CIO extends its congratulations to the courageous members of 
GCEOC Local 900 for the gains already won, and its assurance of continued 
support in achieving full economic and social rights. 

We shall continue to urge and insist that Congress and the administra- 
tive offices of the United States give full recognition to the just demands of 
Canal Zone employees. 


The committee recommends adoption of the resolution. 


CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: Vice-Chairman Yancey of the Government and 
Civic Employees, who have jurisdiction of the work in the Panama Canal 
Zone, is recognized. 


DELEGATE YANCEY: (Government Workers): Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of this resolution. It has been my privilege on two previous occasions 
to address myself to this resolution. The subject matter of the resolution at 
this time is almost identical with the subject matter of the two preceding 
resolutions. The resolution before you today is somewhat in the nature of a 
report. However, there is something more to it. The resolves of this resolu- 
tion are very, very simple. As you read through them it will be an easy 
matter to say, ‘‘Yes, I can vote for this resolution,’’ but its implications are 
great. They are great. This is an opportunity for CIO, in a place where 
our own government has sadly fallen down on the job, to demonstrate just 
what we can do for human welfare. The mere commitment of ourselves to 
this resolution in this room cannot be the end of it. I will not recite the 
conditions under which these people have lived, but simply say to you that 
they adopted, our government, I mean, a policy which circles the globe 
wherever America has a base. That is a policy of conforming to the local 
wage rate in that area. That is not the kind of example that America should 
and must set if we are to do the things that Senator Morse said is our 
obligation as a nation. 

There are two important things in this resolution which grow out of our 
report to you of our activities. We have been able to achieve wage increases 
far beyond the expectation of some of the members of that local union, in a 
short space of time, but wage increases which are in themselves not sufficient. 


This report that we give to you is one that we of CIO are particularly 
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proud of. We are proud of the fact that we have had the kind of aid and help 
down there from our own staff people that has enabled us to do this job now. 
I speak particularly of a man who has made great sacrifices to stay there, our 
national representative, Ed Welch. But aside from that fact, we have much 
more to do. 

There are two important things yet to be done. First, we must remove 
the stigma of the McCarran Amendment. I will explain to you briefly what 
that is. It is an amendment which attaches itself to appropriation bills and 
it is a recurring amendment. It provides that only United States citizens 
shall be employed on installations or leased properties of the United States 
Government. There is one redeeming feature about it and that is it allows 
the President of the United States to waive that if it is in the best interests of 
the United States Government. So year after year we have had to go to the 
President of the United States and ask him to waive the McCarran Amend- 
ment. The amendment should not be there. Now that we have rid ourselves 
of McCarran we certainly hope we can rid ourselves of the McCarran Amend- 
ment. We want legislative action that will remove the McCarran Amendment. 

The other important thing to be done is the matter of retirement legisla- 
tion. They have operated over the years on an unusual relief basis, $25 a 
month, for men who have given their lives in the development of that Canal. 
We are asking that they be put on a pension so that they and their families 
might not be cast out on poverty after they have served their time and given 
their all in work service. 

You will note that your resolution says ‘‘Civilian Employees’’. They are 
civilian employees, but they are civilian employees of the Panamanian Gov- 
ernment and of other Latin-American countries along the Isthmus all the way 
from the borders of Mexico down. 

As I said in the beginning, this is a simple resolution, but it is an 
important resolution. If we in CIO can commit ourselves to all-important 
things which we have committed ourselves to in the way of civil rights, 
support of our foreign policy program, this is an opportunity for us—not the 
government alone—but for us to demonstrate to these people in that foreign 
country that we mean what we say. 

I urge the delegates to support and vote for this resolution unanimously. 





CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: The CIO has representatives in these areas. 
I might point out to you that the communists took over the workers of the 
Panama Canal Zone some years back. We have completely routed them. 
That would be a key operation for them in case there should be another 
world war. They are entirely out, and our boys have made a gallant fight 
down there. Some of you are prone to criticize some of the staff. This 
is part of the things this staff does, and Ed Welch has been down there many 
months—over a year now—to solidify that thing. Brother Sternback has 
been in Puerto Rico. We are trying to establish sound trade unionism there. 

Our main objective besides our personal interest and our nation’s inter- 
est is to lay a real base and example for our messengers down to Latin 
America. Our government has had a very backward policy in dealing with 
these workers in the Panama Canal Zone. They would pay to a Panamanian 
much less than they pay to one of the United States’ workers for doing the 
same kind of a job on the theory they don’t want to disturb the economy of 
Panama. Our representative, Ed Welch, got to the Governor of Panama 
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and he made a public statement that they do not stand against them paying 
a proper wage commensurate with our wages for the workers of the Canal 
Zone. 

It is a mighty important operation, and I want to commend Brother 
Welch and Brother Sternback for their sacrifices in staying with these people 
away from home and friends, to bring our message to them and to lay a real 
foundation in behalf of democratic trade unions down in Latin America. 

. . . The resolution was adopted. 


Resolution No. 50 
IMPRISONMENT OF WILLIAM OATIS 


William Oatis, correspondent in Prague for the Associated Press, has 
been imprisoned for nearly three years by the Czechoslovak communist gov- 
ernment. 

Efforts by the American Newspaper Guild, CIO, of which Oatis is a 
member, and by the United, States Government for a review of facts in the 
case and ultimate freedom for Oatis have been unavailable. 

Both the Guild and the government have pointed out that the brutal 
kidnaping and trial of Oatis present a challenge to trade unions and other 
defenders of democracy through an abrogation of the freedom of the press. 

Both contend the only crime committed by Oatis, a responsible and con- 
scientious reporter, is that he remained faithful to his duty toward a public 
ever needful of the truth. 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 


That the Congress of Industrial Organizations joins with its affiliate, 
the American Newspaper Guild, in calling upon the President, the Secretary 
of State, and the Congress to continue vigorously the efforts being made to 
obtain freedom for Brother William Oatis through economic pressure upon 
the Czechoslovak government or by other peaceful means, as a matter of 
simple justice to Oatis and as further evidence that the American people 
value and will protect Freedom of the Press. 


. . The resolution was adopted. 


Resolution No. 51 


UNION LABEL CAMPAIGN 


WHEREAS, for many years the organized labor movement called to 
the attention of the American consuming public the union label on products 
produced by their respective members, as representing excellent wages, hours 
and working conditions in organized plants as compared to the products of 
unorganized plants, sweat shops, etc., and 


WHEREAS, the experience gained over the years through achievement 
prove conclusively that there is great need for the renewal of such activities, 
even more so today than ever before, because of the successful organization 
of the workers gainfully employed in the mass production industries, many 
of whom are not familiar with the value of such activity, and 
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WHEREAS, the members of the Congress of Industria] Organizations, 
and the public in general, need education and enlightenment on the values 
of the union label, show card, and button, on union made products, union 
establishments, and places of amusement. 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 


That the 14th Constitutional Convention of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations go on record as instructing the incoming Executive Board to 
study and explore practical means for carrying forward an effective union 
label campaign, including the feasibility of establishing a Union Label De- 
partment. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: The committee recommends 


adoption, and I so move. 
. . The motion was seconded. 


DELEGATE FELLER (Brewery Workers): Mr. Chairman, officers and 
delegates to this convention: I rise in support of this resolution. I don’t 
intend to take up much time of the convention to bring to your attention 
the value of the union label, the show card and the button. I wish to point 
out first of all that there possibly isn’t any identification with this resolution 
to the Brewery Workers. However, in the confusion a redraft was worked 
out with my approval in the Resolutions Committee. 

All I ask in rising to support this resolution is that if and when an 
over-all union label program is worked out by National CIO that all of its 
affiliates support it to the best of their ability to insure its success. 

I thank you. 

CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: I am sure the delegates will render every 
cooperation to your organization, Brother Feller, as we have in the past. 

. The resolution was adopted. 


Resolution No. 52 
INDEPENDENCE FOR IRELAND 


WHEREAS, the free peoples of the world are today striving to combat 
oppressive regimes of every type and character; and 

WHEREAS, to justify the contention of the free peoples of the world 
in their righteous demands to preserve their freedom, they, too, must prac- 
tice what they preach and show that when they speak of freedom they mean 
freedom in the universal sense and true liberty under the law. 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 


That we, the delegates of the Congress of Industrial Organizations in 
Convention assembled, do hereby request the President of the United States 
to use his good office to the end that the people of all Ireland be permitted 
in free plebiscite to determine their own form of government. 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: The committee recommends 


adoption. 
. . . The motion was duly seconded. 


CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: The motion is to adopt the resolution. At 
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this moment we have a delegate here—I think he is from Albania; you will 
be able to tell from his name and brogue. He is Secretary of the ARA, the 
boys that operate the radios on the ships of the nation. 

His name is Brother O’Rourke, a typical Albanian name. 


DELEGATE O’ROURKE (ARA): Mr. Chairman and fellow delegates, 
I don’t have to tell you where I came from, but I am very grateful for the 
opportunity to stand before you this morning and tell you what is on my 
mind with regard to the things that have taken place and are now taking 
place in Ireland. 

Ireland is now moving into its eighth century in its bid for freedom. 
Looking back through the years, the history of Ireland makes very, very bad 
reading; and despite the atrocities that have been perpetrated against the 
Irish they have survived and they have grown strong in body and in soul. 
The fierce determination of these people in the throes of despair stand out 
as a shining example to those who know not the meaning nor the value of 
freedom. 

The years and centuries have rolled on to eternity, leaving in their wake 
an era of indescribable horror and suffering. Patriots have languished and 
rotted in British jails; men have been torn from their wives and families 
and sent by the shipload to Australia and other British colonies where they 
have starved and died without ever again seeing their homeland or their 
children they left behind them. Boys scarcely out of their teens were tried 
before British tribunals on trumped up charges of treason and were hanged 
in public squares in the presence of their families. 

The burning desire for freedom in the Irish never diminished, but the 
flame continued until today we find the same people with exactly the same 
aspirations. 

I am not speaking now of things that happened in the dim, dead past; 
I am speaking presently on things that happened in this Twentieth Century. 
British soldiers, not having the stomach to do the work that was laid out 
for them in Ireland, were supplemented by a gang of ruffians and hoodlums, 
known as the Black and Tans, who were sent over to Ireland by the shipload, 
and wandered up and down that country looting and murdering and pillaging. 
Today, fellow delegates, I stand before you as an American and as an Irishman 
to tell you that the country of my birth is still without her independence. 
The couniry is divided. On one side lies the flag of the Irish Republic and 
on the other side the flag of Great Britain. 

Britain, our present-day partner, in her great crusade for freedom is 
the architect of that dividing line and refuses to permit a plebiscite in 
Ireland whereby the people may be able to determine their own destiny. 

Britain, the recipient of countless millions of American dollars, is doing 
in Ireland what the free world is trying to prevent. Her propaganda machine 
has had and is having its effect on the American people, and more unfortunate 
yet, on some of our members in Congress. Those of us who attempted to 
bring this tragic state of affairs to the attention of our State Department 
and to some of our Congressmen, were told it was something that should 
be ironed out between the government of the Irish Republic and the govern- 
ment of Great Britain. That is just like saying the Korean situation should 
be ironed out between the Red Chinese and the Koreans themselves. We 
would get just as far. If this is the answer to the Irish situation then I say 
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we are wasting a lot of time and effort. To approach Britain on the partition 
of Ireland is meddling in the internal affairs of that country, exporting 
millions of dollars to Great Britain for the purpose of stabilizing its faltering 
economy and to build a bulwark against communistic aggression on what 
is left over poses no question either for Washington or London. We are 
giving and they are accepting. 

The time has come for some hard thinking and some plain talking. The 
American people are scattering dollars like autumn leaves all over the face 
of the globe in the fervent hope they will find a resting place where they 
might do the most good. In the United Nations the last part of the free 
world is striving with all its might to bring peace and good will to mankind. 

The partitioning of Germany is a major challenge to the United Nations. 
Germany, a united country, under a democratic form of government, of, by 
and for the people, would be manna from heaven. All of these things we 
are hoping for and striving for and paying for with blood and money, while 
our subsidized co-worker, Great Britain, says an emphatic no to the people 
of Ireland in their bid for national unity,—it is none of our business. 

Since when has any country the right to dispense or take away freedom? 
Freedom is the God-given right and heritage of every man, woman and child 
walking on the face of this earth. Ireland, a Christian country, is as adverse 
to communism as it is profound in its love of God; and free institutions are 
today the victim of circumstances controlled by political expediency rather 
than moral justice. There cannot be any freedom, there cannot be any peace 
until our partners in the United Nations discard their feudal theories. I refer 
specifically to our No. 1 partner, Great Britain. In so far as the free world 
is concerned, Ireland is in the bag. So long as Ireland remains a divided 
country she cannot become a member of the United Nations, for to do so she 
would be recognizing Britain’s right to apportion those now under British 
control. 

The strategic importance of Ireland, geographically and politically, is 
now being deliberately overlooked in an effort to keep the partition issue in 
a dark closet; Britain must not be embarrassed even at this time of crisis. 

How long can the free nations of the world be expected to tolerate this 
mockery of justice? 

Poland is now a puppet of Moscow; Italy, a Christian country, was 
snatched from the jaws of communism. The free world owes Ireland a debt 
of gratitude for the great example she has set. This debt can be paid now 
by forcing the British to recognize the right of Ireland through complete 
independence. 

The Irish people have contributed much to the freedom of the world. 
They fought in George Washington’s Army and died for this country’s inde- 
pendence. Mr. Chairman and fellow delegates, I ask you to endorse the 
resolution before you now, and I make a further request, that a committee 
be named from this hall to bring this resolution before our President and 
our State Department and our members of Congress so the Irish people may 


be heard. 

I want to tell you now, brothers and sisters, what I have said here today 
will be printed in every Irish paper tomorrow morning with the exception of 
Belfast. I thank you. 


CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: You have heard the resolution, and the speaker 
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makes a request that in addition to the resolution that there be a committee 
appointed for the purpose of interceding with our government authorities in 
behalf of bringing the Irish people into one government and that there alse 
be an Irish government. 

Is there any objection to that request being a part of the motion? If 
not, we will vote in that way. I will say to you the CIO has stood for bringing 
about the independence of Ireland. Mike Quill introduced a resolution in 
London, and we backed him up on that resolution before the British Trades 
Union Congress, asking the British Trades Union Congress to bring their 
influence to bear to that effect. 

All in favor of the motion make it known by saying aye; contrary 
minded, no. 

The motion is carried, and we will designate a committee as requested 
by Brother O’Rourke later. 


CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: We have with us a distinguished guest, a 
champion of human freedom, who is about to address you in a cause that Iam 
sure is dear to our hearts and whose objectives must be obtained if we too 
here in America are going to be the symbol of freedom throughout the world. 

In the unceasing battle to assure full civil rights for all Americans, there 
is one man who has won the admiration of those who believe with all their 
hearts in full civil rights for everyone. 

Our speaker at this convention session—the special Counsel to the 
National Association for the Advancement of Colored People—is a good 
lawyer. He must be—for he has to his credit some of the most important 
legal decisions in the almost endless round of court battles fought over this 
subject. 

He is a skillful fighter—an antagonist who wins not just the admiration 
of those fighting on the same team, but the grudging respect of the gang on 
on the other side. 

Thurgood Marshall—as those of you who haven’t had an opportunity to 
hear him will shortly learn—is a top-notch orator. He is a man dedicated to 
a cause which he—and we—know to be right. 

It is a sincere pleasure to introduce to you one of the best legal minds— 
and one of the warmest human beings—in the ranks of those seeking realiza- 
tion of that truly American dream of equal rights and equal opportunity for 
all. 

I give you a good fighter, a good friend—-Thurgood Marshall! 


THURGOOD MARSHALL 
(Special Counsel, National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People) 


Thank you. Mr. Chairman, officers, delegates and friends: It is mighty 
good to be here today for several reasons. One, I was quite worried as to 
whether or not I could make it. As you know, we have about five cases in the 
Supreme Court next week all on segregation. There is a question of running 
up and down the road, back and forth, but it is mighty good to be here. The 
main reason it is good to be here is because it is good to be around people who 
are getting a job done. I don’t know about speeches here and speeches there; 
sometimes you wonder if they are doing any good; but it is good to be with a 
group where you feel more or less a part of the family. 
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Unfortunately, I belong to a profession that, so far as I am concerned, is 
completely unorganized. Knowing some of the lawyers I know, I wish we had 
some kind of a labor union to take care of those that are kicked around by 
their fellow men. But since we can’t have a union among ourselves the 
nearest I can do is to come in and beg for time in your meeting. 

The official family and the entire membership of the N.A.A.C.P. join you 
in the sorrow brought about by the death of your President and our N.A.A.C.P. 
board member, Philip Murray. He was a great American and above all he 
will forever remain as an inspiration to all of us—the inspiration of a hard, 
courageous and non-compromising fighter for equality for all Americans. No 
one will ever be able to tear down this living monument. Both the CIO and 
the N.A.A.C.P. will move onward and upward cherishing his memory and 
fighting for the same principles he gave his entire life for—that no man and 
no group of men has the right to hold any other man or group of men down. 

We in the N.A.A.C.P. are very proud of the long history of cooperation 
between our respective organizations, a history that begins with the very in- 
ception of the CIO. We remember well the days when our officials joined with 
the Detroit chapter of our organization in fighting shoulder to shoulder with 
UAW leaders in the Ford strike. Since then many times over our members 
and branches all over the country have marched on your picket lines, spoken 
at your meetings, participated in your committees. 

The N.A.A.C.P. has worked with probably every International Union 
affiliated with the CIO and in our branches and in our state conferences there 
is an increased orientation toward work with the labor movement. This is 
as it should be because by and large Negroes in the United States are working 
people, and Negro workers are concentrated in the great mass production 
industries which are organized by the international unions of the CIO. 

Recently we have been especially interested in giving assistance wherever 
possible to the IUE-CIO in the heroic battle of that organization against the 
Communist Party masquerading as a trade union because we, too, are con- 
cerned with destroying the final remnants of Communist influence in the labor 
movement and in the Negro community. 

In the past period the Association participated actively in the program of 
the Steelworkers Civil Rights Committee as we have with the UAW Fair 
Practices Department. 

But there is another reason why we are interested in and support the 
program of the CIO—because the CIO has fought so well for the principles 
of industrial democracy and racial democracy, in the factories and in the 
fields, on board ships and in the mines, in retail stores and in offices. While 
the principles of organized labor constitute a Magna Carta for the working- 
man, the program of the CIO has become the Bill of Rights for Negre labor 
in America. 

The number one issue in American life today is civil rights. Throughout 
the entire country, in the North as well as in the South, in the East as well 
as in the West, civil rights has become the major political and social question 
in the national life of this country. 

Fifteen million Negro citizens of the United States still suffer the horrors 
of jim-crow segregation and discrimination. Not since the days of Re- 
construction, not since the end of the Civil War, has this issue assumed 
the crucial importance for all the American people, both white and colored 
as it has today. There is indeed much evidence of this. Witness the great 
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number of popular novels, the heated discussions, the magazine articles, the 
radio and television programs, the learned studies and histories of the Ameri- 
can Negro being published; the debates in schools and colleges, the recent 
series of Hollywood motion pictures, some good and some bad, which were 
seen by millions of people, but each in its way serving to dramatize the 
hideous evils of racial discrimination. 

In the last political campaign the civil rights issue assumed its greatest 
importance, the effect of which will be felt for a long time to come. But it 
is in the arena of international affairs, in the world-wide struggle to stop 
Communist totalitarianism, that the issue of jim-crow here at home has 
assumed its most urgent significance. 

Every time any representative of the American State Department arises 
in the United Nations to rightly accuse the Communist totalitarian govern- 
ments of maintaining large-scale forced labor in Russia, of perpetrating 
undemocratic elections in Bulgaria, of jailing priests in Czechoslovakia, of 
murdering democratic trade unionists in Poland, the representatives of the 
Soviet Union, a Malik, a Gromyko, or Vishinsky can always answer with 
great ease: ‘You tell us of forced labor in Russia—what about the lynching 
of Negroes in Alabama? You tell us about undemocratic elections in Bulgaria 
—what about the poll tax in Mississippi? You tell us of assassinations in 
Poland—what about the killing of the N.A.A.C.P. leader Harry T. Moore 
in Florida?” 

It is evident that the continued existence of racial discrimination here 
at home seriously negates and jeopardizes the entire meaning of American 
foreign policy throughout the world. 

The advocates of civil rights and the enemies of civil rights agree on 
one point today: that the Negro in the past decade has made tremendous 
progress and that long established traditions which have been deeply institu- 
tionalized and enforced by law are being destroyed. The most dramatic and 
historically significant of these developments is the conscious intervention 
of Negro citizens in the political life of this country. 

This truth is rapidly changing the political pattern of the United States. 
It is clear that many of the problems that we talk about are political prob- 
lems, and in the final analysis require political solutions. 

There are many recent indications of the extraordinary political activity 
among Negroes. In North Carolina, Negroes are running for public office 
and occasionally being elected, Negroes are members of city councils in 
Fayetteville, Greensboro, and Winston-Salem. In Tennessee, two Negroes 
are in the Nashville city council, and a few years ago a Negro was elected 
to the city council of Richmond, Virginia. 

There are more than five million Negroes of voting age in the eleven 
states of the Old Confederacy. In South Carolina, for example, Negroes 
comprise 40 per cent of the total population of voting age, in Mississippi 
50 per cent—and that 50 per cent, I think, is a little short. I think if it 
actually was counted, it would be 60 per cent, but after all, we don’t do the 
counting down there. 

The awareness of this tremendous potential strength is growing by leaps 
and bounds and it is being used to oppose tradition and reaction. The 
emergence of a significant Negro vote in the southern states will prove to be 
one of the major political development of this decade. 
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There is, however, a history in these developments: the long struggle 
to eliminate the white primary. In fact, the struggle to eliminate all the 
devices that southern politicians have used in their futile attempts to main- 
tain white supremacy and to prevent Negroes from voting. 

We remember well how in 1944 in South Carolina, Olin Johnson—now 
Senator and then Governor—called the Legislature into special session to 
devise a way to prevent Negroes from voting in the primary, and how the 
Governor made public statements all over the state in the newspapers and on 
the radio that Negroes would not vote. 

But Negroes did vote in that state, and the best example is that in ’46 
in a period of ten days they put 80,000 Negro registered voters on the 
books in South Carolina. 

It is good to remember this because today another Governor of South 
Carolina is being just as emphatic and just as noisy—stating that no Negroes 
will ever go to a white public school in South Carolina. Mr. Byrnes is wrong 
—dead wrong. Byrnes and Talmadge and the other representatives of 
white supremacy belong to the yesterdays of history—they have no future 
— it is later than they think. 

Yes, Negroes and whites in the South have joined the issue with the 
political representatives of white supremacy and we intend to win this fight. 

Trickery and intimidation are still employed, particularly in rural dis- 
tricts, to prevent Negroes from registering and voting. 

Last April we submitted affidavits to the Department of Justice from 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi where among the questions being asked Negroes 
were the following—by the way, if a white man comes in to register he is 
properly registered or in some instances you don’t even have to come in. 
They will mail you your registration if you are white. But when Negroes 
apply to register, their education qualifications are tested. Two of the ques- 
tions among a slough of questions they ask the Negroes are these: ‘‘What 
is due process of law?’”’ Well, the Supreme Court is uncertain as to what 
it is. 

The next question asked Negroes was: ‘‘How many bubbles are there 
in a bar of soap?”’ 

Those are not the only restrictions that we find in the South, but I point 
them out to you for fear that some of the people in the audience might have 
the idea that everything is settled so far as voting and registration are 
concerned. 

The interesting thing about the Hattiesburg incident is not what they 
did, but it is the fact that dozens of Negroes had courage enough there to 
file affidavits and sign them—and to have that done in Mississippi—those of 
you in the audience who are not from Mississippi would not understand unless 
you put color on your face and go down to Mississippi. 

The Democratic party is no longer exclusively a white man’s party in 
the South. This fact was responsible for the abortive Dixiecrat movement. 
In Louisiana before October 2, 1951, as an example, one of the qualifications 
of a candidate in the Democratic primary was that he should be a ‘white 
person’’; this has now been changed to a “registered Democrat.” It is also 
interesting to note that in the same State of Louisiana two months ago a 
Negro was appointed as deputy sheriff with jurisdiction not restricted to 
Negroes. 

In the past several years history records important victories in the fight 
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for full equality for the millions of colored citizens of this country. Much 
progress has been made in housing, in securing a fair trial, in interstate 
transportation, in education and others, but the number one problem is the 
deliberate and systematic denial of equal job opportunities for Negro work- 
ers. This is still the basic problem. All the progress that we have made is 
nothing as long as the Negro worker cannot compete on a fair and equal 
basis for a decent job at decent wages, working at his highest skills—this I 
repeat, is the fundamental question. 

Many great and powerful corporations of this country are maintaining 
a tradition, a rotten tradition, of condemning the Negro worker to do the 
hardest work, and the dirtiest work, at the lowest pay. Throughout this 
country, at the present moment, there are still too many educated Negroes 
sweeping floors or running elevators, there are too many colored women who 
are scrubbing toilets, and you had better put an end to this. For these are 
not questions of abstract morality, but burning life and death problems, and 
it is precisely in this field that the CIO can make its greatest contribution, 
in eradicating traditional jim-crow practices in industrial employment. 

Your contributions in this field have already been tremendous, but much 
remains to be done. We know that the National CIO and its many inter- 
national unions pass resolutions calling for civil rights, and they are good 
resolutions; you adopt policies on fair practices, and those are good policies; 
you fight for anti-discrimination clauses in your contracts; you campaign 
for FEPC. In many instances you have transformed these resolutions into 
a living reality, but often, and in some areas too often there is a disparity 
between the resolutions, between the formal statements of policy, and the 
everyday reality. 

We believe that the CIO union contract is the most effective vehicle 
in opening new job opportunities for Negro workers, in integrating Negroes 
into more skilled positions. Vigorous enforcement of the anti-discrimination 
clauses in your contracts, and intelligent use of the open bidding and seniority 
procedures have in many instances destroyed the traditional limitations on 
Negro promotion and advancement, but occasionally a local union forgets 
that seniority applies to its Negro members also. 

The times require that the leadership of the international unions must 
accelerate the translation of the fair practices program to the local union 
level. Not only is this morally correct, not only is it in the best interest of 
our country, not only is it right in terms of our religious beliefs, it is just 
good trade unionism. 

We recall well that most dramatic development in the Packard Motor 
Car Company some years ago when 250 white workers staged a sit-down 
strike which stopped operations at that plant because two Negro polishers 
were promoted, and how the international union ordered the white workers 
back into the plant. We recall that similar protests by white workers against 
Negroes during the war took place at the Hudson Motor Car Company, and 
how Local 154 of UAW-CIO took an adamant stand that the Negro workers 
would remain in their new jobs even after the white members stopped all 
production. We know the same thing happened in the Chrysler Corporation 
when Negroes were promoted, and how UAW-CIO fought magnificently to 
protect the job rights of its Negro members. 

We are aware of what the United Steelworkers of America have done 
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in this regard, not only in the steel] mills of Pennsylvania, but equally in 
the steel mills of Birmingham, Alabama, at the plants of the Tennessee Coal 
and Iron Corporation a name that is synonymous with evil in the Negro 
community. This most important work must be intensified and broadened— 
especially within the local union. 

A great development is taking place in the South today. It is called 
“The Industrial Revolution’, and almost overnight vast industrial plants are 
built, and huge factories are operating. 

These are transforming not only the country-side of our southern states, 
but also the old patterns of life itself. Thousands upon thousands of white 
and Negro wage earners who have spent their whole lives in the cotton fields 
of Alabama, or the rice fields of Louisiana are now for the first time earning 
their livelihood as industrial workers. 

What is the role of the trade union movement in the South? Union 
attitudes toward Negro labor in the South are inevitably torn between the 
traditional humanitarian and democratic ideals of the American labor move- 
ment and the regional bias against the mixing of the races. The influence 
of the labor movement’s idealism is most apparent on such questions as civil 
liberties, social services, and on political issues, but on matters that directly 
touch the established color lines in industrial regions racial prejudice is still 
too often the dominant factor. 

Organized labor must close the gap between their forthright stand against 
segregation in the South and the practices of many locals. Too many locals 
in the South are conforming to local patterns and customs of segregation. 
Too many locals are yielding to this evil of segregation in their meeting halls 
and on the job. Organized labor in the South must insist on the immediate 
removal of all Jim Crow signs in places where they work. 

If the poor rural Negroes in Clarendon County, South Carolina and 
Prince Edward County, Virginia have courage enough to take legal action to 
remove segregation in public schools, then our labor leaders in the South 
should be willing to stick their necks out against segregation of their fellow 
employees whether it be in the union hall or on the job. It is just as 
necessary and important to fight prejudice in the southern plants as it is 
to fight segregation and prejudice in the northern plants. As long as there 
is segregation in any area in this country, we still have a job ahead of us. 

Along that line I want to call attention to the fact that while I talk about 
the removal of these discriminations by legal action and other action, I don’t 
want any of us to lose sight of the fact that one of the most important matters 
before us today—and it is still before us—is the question of getting legislation 
through Congress. All of us know the story of Rule XXII. You all know the 
story of it, but too mary of us too often forget that unless something is done 
about Rule XXII we can hope for nothing from the legislature of this country. 
So I join with others who, I am sure, will urge you to give all of us support, 
even more support than all of us have given in the past to see to it that Rule 
XXII is changed. I for one, and I hope you for the rest—all of us together 
will not be moved aside by any nice, pretty statements that are coming out of 
New York and Washington, but realize that there is a tough job to be done 
if we are going to get our Senators to change Rule XXII. 

For forty-three long years the National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People has fought against all the evils of racial segregation and 
discrimination. We have conducted registration drives for voting. We have 
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gone to the federal courts time after time to make a reality of the American 
dream. We have fought not only in court rooms, but also in the legislative 
halls of our municipal, state and federal governments. We are fighting for 
equal education for Negro children and to put an end once and for all to the 
terrible stunting and deforming effects of jim-crow education. We know 
this is also the program of the CIO. Indeed, in these campaigns we are 
partners and allies. 

In this great work we not only welcome—but must have the aid, the 
experience, and the support of the CIO. Your support for these objectives has 
at times been absolutely essential as in the successful fight to secure fair 
employment practice ordinances in the several one-industry steel towns of 
Ohio and Indiana. There the support of the United Steelworkers of America 
was the decisive factor. The N.A.A.C.P. is very proud of the fact that officers 
of the CIO have served and are serving as members of the National Board of 
Directors and as vice-presidents of the N.A.A.C.P. Many of the officers of 
local unions are active officers and members of our local branches, and in 
hundreds of communities throughout the country CIO members are active in 
the work of our local branches. 

Your participation in this work is in the best traditions of the great 
American labor movement. 

I personally am particularly proud and grateful of the support of the 
legal department of the CIO exemplified by the briefs amicus curiae filed by 
Arthur Goldberg and his staff in our several cases pending in the United 
States Supreme Court. These briefs are not just statements of principle, but 
they are lawyer-like documented briefs supporting your position against seg- 
regation by the decided cases in our law of the land. 

This is an American fight with objectives rooted deep in the history of 
our country and with no foreign mumbo-jumbo to confuse and divide our 
people. Like the CIO we have decisively rejected the program of Stalin’s 
American representatives. We have our own tradition, an American tradition 
dating from the Boston Common. For us the struggle for full equality and 
justice for the fifteen million Negroes of America is truly a great crusade. 
We believe that history is on our side. We know we are in the right, and 
the final victory will be ours in the end. To that end we are glad to be here; 
we are glad to work with you. We solicit your continued support, and if 
there is anything under the sun within reason that our organization can do 
to help in this program which, to my mind, is a joint program of the two 
organizations, call upon us and we will be glad to help you. Thanks again 
for the opportunity of being here. 

CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: I assure you that the CIO will follow it up 
as long as there is any injustice done to any American anywhere, regardless 
of his color, his creed or his nationality. We will fight every inch of the 
road to bring about the necessary improvement of all of our citizens in 


America. Thank you from the bottom of our hearts. 
The Committee on Credentials has a final report to submit; Chairman 


Harry Sayre. 
FINAL REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CREDENTIALS 
COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN SAYRE: Your Committee on Credentials 
submits the following final report: 
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BLAIR COUNTY IUC, PENNA. 1 T. A. Bloom 
1632 Un. Tile Board Wkrs. 


Maneas City, Mo... ss 6 cess ‘ 1 James C. Allen 
1705 Local Indus. Union 

Whitewater, Wisc. ......... ; ue Fred Schnitzer 
1764 Local Industrial Union 

PRINT OMENS oo. sc 86 se 8 oss zi Theresa Leppine 
1787 Local Industrial Union 

Somerville; Maps.. o. 6.566. c es 1 Oliver Singleton 
1790 Un. Warehouse Workers 

ci UE CO i a 1 Al Zankl 
1798 Un. Feed Workers 

cect A Oo ea a 1 Philip Scheiding 
1799 Local Industrial Union 

Garfield, Waah, .. occ ve cess 1 George DeNucci 


We request that they be seated. 
HARRY SAYRE, Chairman. 


JACK MORAN, Secretary. 
I move the adoption of the report. 


CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: We hope this is the final report of the Creden- 
tials Committee. Are there any remarks? If not, the question is on the 
motion. 

. The motion was duly seconded, the report of the committee was 
adopted, and the committee was discharged with the thanks of the convention. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS (continued) 


Committee Secretary Curran, on behalf of the committee, submitted the 
following report: 


Resolution No. 16 
FOREIGN POLICY 


The Congress of Industrial Organizations affirms its determination to 
continue the struggle for the establishment and maintenance of an enduring 
peace and of democracy throughout the world. Today peace and freedom in 
the world are threatenend by an international conspiracy controlled by one 
imperialist power. Soviet communist aggression has fully revealed its world- 
wide scope, and we believe that the United States must take the lead in 
organizing the mutual defense, both military and economic, of the free world. 

Soviet communist aggression proceeds by fifth-column subversion, eco- 
nomic coercion, threats, and deception and, when it dares, by open warfare 
against the free world. There are signs today that Soviet aggressive im- 
perialism has been restrained by the progress of economic recovery and mili- 
tary rearmament in the free world stimulated by cooperation between our 
government and other free countries. The free world, however, cannot relax. 
Whatever the zigzags of the Soviet line, there is no reason to believe yet that 
there has been any change in their drive for a totalitarian world. 

There are signs that the Kremlin conspirators are once again advocating 
the old fallacy of united front activity between their puppet communist 
parties and the honest progressive forces in many free countries. We are 
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sure the free trade unions of the world will know how to estimate correctly 
such false and dishonest maneuvers. 

Adequate military strength is only a part of the answer to Soviet com- 
munist aggression. We must understand and guide along democratic paths 
the revolutionary and progressive ferment which is stirring two-thirds of 
the world’s population—the under-privileged two-thirds who are hungry, ill, 
and oppressed. 

The social ferment and the nationalist strivings against foreign domi- 
nation do not originate with Soviet communism, and the peoples of the world 
have nothing to hope for from Soviet aggressions. Instead of denouncing 
these movements as communist, however, we should recognize that even when 
misguided they spring from a wholesome desire for individual betterment, 
national independence and the attainment of human dignity. 

In addition to repelling Soviet military aggression, the free world must 
demonstrate in practice that it can deal with the problems of self-government, 
land reform, racial differences, labor standards, and living conditions. We 
must declare a total war against poverty and social injustice. 

Totalitarianism means the destruction of free trade unions and of their 
power to protect the rights of workers. The wellspring of this menace is the 
Soviet Union which in its thirty-five years of dictatorship has become a 
society where the citizen is oppressed in the name of freedom, where the 
workers are exploited in the name of socialism, where poverty is rampant 
while the ruling bureaucracy becomes even more enriched, where peace means 
war, and democracy means tyranny. 

Mass deportations occur among all the unhappy peoples living in the 
countries transformed into satellites of the Soviet Union. In Austria and 
Germany, the practice of kidnapping has been resorted to, to get rid of 
democratic elements in the Soviet zones. In China arbitrary arrests, im- 
prisonment and execution without trial have now become everyday occur- 
rences. Hundreds of thousands of German and Japanese prisoners of war 
have still not been accounted for. 

At the same time, in Spain, Argentina and some other Latin American 
countries there is no freedom of speech, assembly or press, no freedom of 
association, no free trade unions. We oppose any appeasement of Franco, 
Peron or any other dictator. They have wiped out the treasured institutions 
of democracy. 

The military men may see in Franco Spain a military base. The free 
labor movement sees in the Franco dictatorship a prison camp for their 
fellow workers and a social and economic liability of the democratic world. 


Korea 

Since the beginning of the struggle in Korea, the position of the CIO 
has been firm and consistent. We have wholeheartedly supported the stand 
of our government and the United Nations against this Soviet-inspired aggres- 
sive imperialism. 

The decisive resistance to aggression in Korea was of historic impor- 
tance, and the successful stand has greatly increased the will of the free 
world to defend itself. 

The CIO applauds efforts to arrive at an honorable truce, based on 
United Nations principles. If a cease-fire is not achieved in Korea, the 
blame rests squarely on the Kremlin and its agents in Peking. The UN 
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negotiators in Panmunjon have patiently and persistently sought an honor- 
able settlement. The CIO together with all decent Americans supports the 
position that no prisoner of war shall be compelled to return to communist 
tyranny against his will. 


The United Nations 


The CIO reaffirms its support of the United Nations and believes we 
should strive to strengthen the world organization in its powers to take 
collective action for collective security. The regional and bilateral defense 
arrangements negotiated by our government must continue to lend strength 
to this growing collective security system so necessary if peace is to be 
maintained. 

Our government must continue to play a leading role in the development 
of a workable disarmament plan. 

The world must recognize that our goal is not war but a sound structure 
for permanent peace. We must seek general disarmament, including inter- 
national control of atomic energy with full powers of inspection. 

We support the efforts of the United Nations to draft a sound covenant 
on Human Rights, and believe that it is equally important that these efforts 
should include Economic, Political, Social and Cultura] Rights. 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations welcomes the constructive 
activities of the various specialized agencies associated with the UN, such 
as the ILO, UNESCO, and FAO. The International Labor Organization is 
particularly well-equipped to carry out international operations because of its 
close cooperation with labor organizations. The CIO pledges its continued 
cooperation in the work of the ILO and believes that this organization will 
continue to be a vital factor in achieving social justice throughout the world. 
The United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization is 
giving increased attention to adult education and can help extensively in 
promoting progress and democracy throughout the world. The Food and 
Agricultural Organization has undertaken the difficult long-range task of 
promoting the increase and organization of the essential food supplies of the 
world so as to avoid the recurrent devastating famines which plague so many 
countries. 

The United Nations provides an orderly means by which peoples strug- 
gling for freedom can be brought to independence within the world com- 
munity. Our government’s delegation to the United Nations should take 
the lead in supporting the legitimate aspirations of the people of Africa, 
Asia and the Middle East, through the fulfillment of the United Nations 
Charter and the activity of the Trusteeship Council. 

The people of these economically underdeveloped areas will successfully 
resist the inroads of the Soviet-type imperialism as they acquire a stake in 
their own countries. Semi-feudal regimes dependent upon and in alliance 
with European imperialism cannot stand up to the pressureg of today. The 
United States should propose in the United Nations steps leading toward 
self-government and freedom of all peoples, 

Under Article 73 of the Charter of the United Nations, non-governmental 
organizations are granted consultative status to the UN. It is under this 
provision that the ICFTU has Category A status. We believe that this degree 
of participation by the free trade unions movement is of great importance to 
the work of the UN. We oppose vigorously any move to lessen or diminish 
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in any way the right of the ICFTU to participate in the work of the UN 
or its various Councils and Committees. 

The United Nations is growing into the cohesive international community 
organization which the free world requires. It is becoming apparent that the 
UN requires greater powers in various functional ways: Military force 
against aggression, inspection for control of atomic energy, in shipping and 
communication. We welcome this process. It is a process by which the 
international organization can and must acquire powers to enact and enforce 
world law and maintain peace in the world. 


Mutual Security Programs 

The CIO heartily endorses the principle that the security of the free 
world must be a mutual effort. Not all free nations can share equally in the 
task before us; some are weak today because of the greater burden they bore 
in the past. We firmly believe we must help develop the economic, social 
and military strength of our allies. The CIO energetically strives for the 
largest possible combined foreign aid covering Mutual Defense, Mutual Se- 
curity Agency, Point Four and other programs. 

There has been a shift in emphasis during the past year from the social 
and economic aspects of our foreign aid program to military aid with defense 
support in Europe. The CIO recognizes fully the necessity of erecting mili- 
tary defenses adequate to deter any further act of Soviet aggression and 
sufficient to implement fully the policy of the United States government. 
The CIO, however, again cautions the Mutual Security Agency against relying 
upon reports of increases in production above 1938 levels as evidence of the 
ability of Western European countries to meet their military commitments, 
and, at the same time, maintain internal economic conditions adequate to safe- 
guard against the political consequences of serious economic deterioration. 

The CIO insists that such economic deterioration can endanger the 
entire structure of democratic defense, and constitute a threat equally as 
menacing as the threat of Soviet armed aggression. 

The CIO believes that the Mutual Security Agency in its administration 
of the aid program should seek definite, concrete ways of expanding the 
economies of Western European countries. The CIO believes that the peoples 
of Europe must have the opportunity to seek these social and economic 
changes necessary to make constant progress toward improvement in their 
conditions of life, and that the weight of our leadership must be placed on 
the side of influencing these changes. 

The CIO commends Senators Benton of Connecticut, and Moody of 
Michigan and Representatives Javits of New York, Morgan of Pennsylvania, 
and Zablocki of Wisconsin, for their sponsorship of amendments to the 
Mutual Security Act recognizing this necessity as part of the basic founda- 
tion of our defenses against communist aggression. 

The CIO believes that the security of the democratic world is based upon 
the strength of democratic institutions within the countries that comprise it. 
It believes that the free trade unions constitute one of the most important 
of those institutions, and the Mutual Security Agency must expand and 
intensify its efforts to encourage the development of free unions so that they 
may play their proper economic and political role so necessary to a strong 


and healthy democracy. 
The Mutual Security Agency’s operations in Southeast Asia, Formosa 
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and the Philippines are equally important. The difficulties and the responsi- 
bilities of our country in its role of leadership of the free world apply most 
importantly in the underdeveloped areas, particularly those where the strug- 
gle against colonialism is still going on or only recently concluded. 

The CIO offers its continued support of and participation in the Mutual 
Security Agency. It will assist insofar as it can in correcting weaknesses or 
deficiencies in structure, personnel or program, and will continue to furnish, 
as called upon, men and women from its ranks to serve where they may be 
of value. 


Point Four 

The Point Four Program, so widely hailed on its announcement by 
President Truman in 1949, is being carried on by T.C.A., the Technical Co- 
operation Administration in the State Department. Many admirable proj- 
ects for better crops, better health and sanitation, better educational facili- 
ties are being carried out in 35 countries of Asia, Africa, and Latin America. 
The scope of the program, however, falls far short of the hopes originally 
aroused for the bold new plan for world betterment. The nature of the 
international struggle between democracy and dictatorship requires a vastly 
expanded effort to develop the resources and stabilize the economies of these 
peoples. Our government must ensure that many of these countries, lately 
emerged or presently emerging from years of colonialism, understand how the 
United States respects their jealously guarded independence and stands ready 
to help them defend themselves against the threat of the newer red im- 
perialists. 

If our goal is to be attained, the concept of technical assistance requires 
more than the furnishing of talents of technica] experts. It demands grants 
in the form of capital and equipment, so that the resources of the under- 
developed areas can make their full contribution to an expanding world 
economy. We urge the extension and speeding up of the Point Four program. 
Technical assistance must include aid in the development of free, democratic 
economic institutions appropriate to the needs of the people of each area. 


Europe 

The CIO supports the stand taken by European free trade unions in 
favor of the economic integration of Western Europe. We agree that the 
economic integration of Europe must proceed on the basis of joint and well- 
coordinated planning designed to secure the most rational use of productive 
resources, to expand production, to safeguard and increase wages, to improve 
working conditions and living standards and to establish and maintain full 
employment. 

We reaffirm our endorsement of the idea behind the Schuman Plan and 
congratulate the ICFTU Committee on the Schuman Plan for the constructive 
and successful work which it has performed in coordinating the advisory 
functions of the trade union centers of the participating countries and of 
the International Trade Secretariats concerned with the European Coal and 
Steel Community. 

We believe that the principles of the European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity should be extended to other industries and insist that the free trade 
unions be adequately represented in all existing and future organs of Euro: 
pean integration. 

It is apparent that there is an urgent surplus population problem in 
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Europe, particularly in Italy and Western Germany, which is delaying the 
rebuilding of Europe on a sound economic base. The CIO urges that U. S. 
resources be made available to assist in the reallocation of European man- 
power and to deal with the local overpopulation situations. To further Euro- 
pean economic recovery, we urge our government in international confer- 
ences actively to promote the development of plans for labor reallocation and 
emigration. We believe that Congress should adjust our own immigration 
laws and regulations to allow the United States to do its share, with other 
free nations, in contributing to the solution of the problem. 

We believe that the return of sovereignty and independence to the 
Federal Republic of West Germany and its reacceptance in the West Euro- 
pean community are necessary for the sound economic revival and military 
security of West Europe. Desirable measures such as the Schuman Plan, 
the Plevin Plan, and the European Army, designed to achieve closer integra- 
tion of the European democracies, require that our government move quickly 
in this development. 

The CIO welcomes the reconstruction of the German trade union move- 
ment which is affiliated with the International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions and an active fighter against both red and black totalitarianism. We 
pledge the German workers our support in their efforts to establish a healthy 
German democracy and in their struggle against the attempted revival of 
Nazi and militaristic influences. 

We continue our support of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
which is developing the arrangements necessary for the defense of freedom in 
Europe. We welcome the progress toward the organization of a strong Euro- 
pean Defense Community and we believe our government must strive to over- 
come ancient fears and divisions among our European allies. The creation 
of a strong West Europe, both military and economic, requires our active 
participation in the necessary economic readjustments. 

We believe that the effort to maintain and extend the frontiers of 
democracy is more than a political struggle. Economic well-being is necessary 
for political stability and individual freedoms. The influence of our govern- 
ment must be directed toward expanding world trade and eliminating bar- 
riers to economic cooperation. 

The CIO believes that it is also time for our government in its efforts to 
regularize our relations with Austria to ignore the obstruction of the Soviet 
Union. The Austrian workers through the determined action of their anti- 
communist trade union movement have successfully opposed numerous illegal 
communist actions. They have earned the admiration of the democratic 
world for their determined stand in an exposed outpost of freedom. 


Asia 


We welcome the return of Japan to the community of free nations as a 
full and equal partner and urge the Japanese workers to join their fellow- 
workers in the United States and the free world generally in advancing world 
peace and world prosperity. We look forward in the coming year, the first 
full year of post-war sovereignty for Japan, to establishing sound fraternal 
relations with the Japanese free trade unions, a new vital part of world 
free labor. 

We offer our support to these free trade unions in their struggle to 
raise living standards, uphold the dignity of their members, and to secure 
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legislation under which free trade unions can survive. We will support the 
Japanese workers in their struggle to prevent their unions being perverted 
into instruments to be used in the interests of totalitarian dictatorship. 

We welcome the beginnings of a mutual defense arrangement for South- 
east Asia and believe that the workers organizations should be the first to 
recognize the need. We are fully conscious of the historical background 
which leads to the illusion of neutrality among our Asian friends. That is 
the reason why the United States has a prime responsibility to convince 
Asians that 19th century imperialism is dead. We have to convince them that 
we are sincere in our ideas of democracy, the dignity of all human beings, 
full racial tolerance, and freedom for all. 

Our export of industrial techniques under the technical] assistance pro- 
gram will provide maximum advantage to us and our friends abroad only if 
it is joined hand-in-hand by the introduction of those social and labor tech- 
niques through which the American people have developed our own system 
of checks and balances in our industrial civilization. These techniques can 
best be taught by the men and women of American labor, with their wide 
experience and humanitariar. outlook. 

The American people can and must spend for peace amounts compara- 
ble to those expended for wars. Neither war nor peace is inevitable. We 
must develop military strength to protect our security while at the same time 
we must carry out a positive program of economic aid as the best hope of 
avoiding total war. 


Labor Participation 


The CIO again stresses its belief that our nation will directly benefit by 
the appointment of men and women trained in the ranks of labor to in- 
fluential positions in the planning, policy and operational divisions of the 
State Department. Such an infusion of labor-minded citizens into our 
foreign affairs program would constitute a long-overdue recognition of the 
need for using every resource at the nation’s command to solve the enor- 
mously complex problems which face our government throughout the world. 

The American labor movement has channels of communication and 
relationships in foreign countries, the use of which is essential to the 
successful prosecution of a democratic American foreign policy. Since the 
appeal launched by our totalitarian enemy is addressed to the discontents and 
dissatisfactions of working people everywhere, the democratic alternative to 
the false communist remedies can best be expounded by spokesmen who are 
accustomed to dealing with precisely those problems. 

Labor’s participation in the ECA has accounted for much of the popular 
success of the recovery program; labor’s moral appeal and experience have 
helped avert policies that might have weakened the understanding of ECA 
by the great mass of European workers. 

It is, therefore, a matter of regret that the status of the labor advisers 
in the Mutual Security Agency, the successor to ECA, has changed both in 
Washington and abroad with the change in the Agency. The work of the 
labor advisers should be broadened corresponding to the wider tasks of MSA 
if its program is to be fully successful. 

The experience of American labor should be used in the delegation of 
the United States to the General Assembly of the United Nations, to the 
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Economic and Social Council and to the various Commissions and Specialized 
Agencies. 

A serious defect in American foreign policy is the absence of American 
labor from its highest councils. Obviously, people who can understand, 
assess and work with the labor movements of other countries are needed by 
our government; our American unions can provide such experts from their 
ranks, who can effectively serve our government and the democratic move- 
ment. 


International Confederation of Free Trade Unions 


The CIO helped establish and became an active affiliate of the ICFTU 
because it believes that the working people of the world have a major role 
to play in creating a better world for all. The ICFTU now represents over 
53 million workers from 69 different countries and has already demonstrated 
its will and its capacity to carry out its heavy responsibilities. 

The CIO European Representative and a number of other CIO repre- 
sentatives on special missions have actively cooperated in the work of the 
ICFTU. This cooperation will be continued in the years ahead. 

The first meeting of the ICFTU General Council, meeting in Berlin in 
July 1952, showed that the organization is going ahead with its tasks. Its 
regional organizations are established and its educational and organizational 
work for free trade unionism in various parts of the world has already 
begun to achieve results. 

The CIO delegation to Berlin participated actively in the meeting and 
served on the various working committees of the General Council. This 
Convention’ endorses the ICFTU General Council resolutions and recom- 
mends them to the consideration of all CIO affiliates. 

The CIO wishes to draw particular attention to the work which the 
ICFTU is carrying on throughout the world to assist in the growth of free 
trade unionism both in areas where trade unions do not yet exist and to areas 
where they have been subverted from the original purposes. For this pur- 
pose, the ICFTU has established a fund with a minimum goal of $700,000 
to be raised by voluntary subscription from its affiliates. 

We believe that the American trade union movement has a special 
responsibility to participate in this work and last year the CIO acknowledged 
this responsibility by a substantial contribution. We again draw the atten- 
tion of all CIO affiliates to the work and to the need for a fund-raising cam- 
paign to be inaugurated jointly by the CIO International Committee and the 
National CIO Community Services Committee. 

This Convention endorses the proposed campaign and instructs the In- 
ternational Committee, together with the Community Services Committee, to 
work with International Unions and all CIO organizations in order to fulfill 
the obligations of the CIO to the world labor movement. 


Latin America 
The CIO through its Latin American Affairs Committee will continue its 
efforts to further the social, economic and political interests of the working 
men and women of Latin America. We oppose uncompromisingly the dicta- 
torship regimes of Argentina and some other countries in this hemisphere. 
The CIO firmly believes in our government’s policy of building up the 
military strength of the American states against the threat of Soviet com- 
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munist aggression, but we protest that in our foreign economic programs 
insufficient allocations are made for economic purposes in America. Not 
enough is being done to assist in raising the depressed economic and social 
standards of our American brothers, a fertile breeding ground for totali- 
tarian ideas. 

In a number of countries, the Peronist dictators have formed an unholy 
alliance with the Soviet communists in a joint attack on democracy and 
freedom. We pledge our support to the free trade unions of Latin America 
in their courageous struggle against all forms of tyranny. We call upon 
our government to realize that no real strength for the free world can result 
from appeasing such forces. 

In the economic mobilization for defense which our nation has under- 
taken, many orders will be placed in Latin America. The CIO believes that 
in all contracts and agreements concluded with our Southern neighbors, there 
must be provisions guaranteeing adequate wages and working conditions, 
and strict adherence to labor contracts and existing social and labor legisla- 
tion. Any United States corporation or industrial concern which does not 
pursue enlightened and fair policies in Latin America forfeits its mora] right 
to the services and help of our government’s foreign service and agencies. 

The CIO expresses its entire sympathy with the efforts of the Latin 
American peoples to achieve complete independence, both political and 
economic, in a framework of democracy and freedom. The Latin American 
peoples have strong convictions leading to radical changes in land tenure 
and ownership in certain industries. We believe our government must be 
tolerant of all such strivings pursued by democratic means. 

The CIO welcomed the establishment of Organizacion Regional Inter- 
americana de Trabajadores (ORIT), the regional organization of the ICFTU 
for the Americas. We believe that ORIT is becoming a great force for the 
advancement of the interests of free labor and of democracy throughout the 
hemisphere. 

We express our condemnation and complete opposition to the newly 
formed Peronist organization known as the Latin American Unionized Work- 
ers Association which is attempting to organize workers on anti-American 
totalitarian principles. 

The participation of the CIO in ORIT is fully endorsed by this Conven- 
tion, and we believe that through the solidarity of all labor in the hemisphere 
we can defend democracy, encourage the growth of free unions and assist 
our brothers in their opposition to the dictatorships which threaten them. 

The CIO believes that other nations must be allowed to work for their 
own improvement in accordance with their own ideals, but we are convinced 
that improvements cannot be achieved while workers’ organizations and other 
free institutions are suppressed. Our government should lend aid and assist- 
ance to nations which can genuinely help in the struggle to preserve and 
extend freedom and democracy. Dictators, however violent their anti- 
communism, are not assets in the struggle of the community of free nations. 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations approaches the issues of inter- 
national problems in the light of these principles. We support completely the 
necessity for building up the military strength of ourselves and our allies 
so that the free world can in peace move forward to the task of raising 
living standards and of creating and preserving the blessings of democracy 
and freedom. 
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(During the reading of this resolution there was some confusion in the 
convention hall.) 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: I wonder if the Chair would 
permit the Secretary of the Resolutions Committee a few moments on this 
important question before reading the remainder of the resolution? 

As Secretary of the Resolutions Committee it has been my job to read 
the resolutions, and we on the Resolutions Committee have diligently tried 
to carry on the work of preparing the important legislation which the CIO 
must necessarily adopt in order that its program for the coming year be clear 
and that every affiliate of the CIO know where the organization is going. 

During the reading of these important resolutions, up to this point, the 
Resolutions Committee Secretary has had very little, if any, attention from a 
great majority of the delegates to this convention. In my own organization 
I have had a lot of opportunity to read to a stone wall, and I sometimes 
expected that, but I don’t expect it from a federation of the type of CIO. 

The fact that Philip Murray, our great leader, has left us does not lessen 
the responsibility of the delegates to this organization’s convention to recog- 
nize the responsibility they have and the fact that that responsibility is now 
double what it was before Philip Murray passed away. When Philip Murray 
left this organization he left it in your hands with the understanding and the 
belief that it was going to remain a strong organization, and by God, the 
delegates to this organization have the duty of recognizing that responsibility 
and carrying on the work that Philip Murray did so well before he left this 
movement. 

We have certain things that have to be done in this organization that 
pertain to the internal organization of the CIO, but they in no way, in no way 
must interfere in any way, shape or form with every delegate giving his full 
attention and doing his share of work in drafting the legislation that is going 
to be so necessary to fight the reactionaries that have now taken over the 
government and are on the warpath throughout the entire world today. 

This union stands for something. It is the only progressive instrument— 
and I say that without fear of contradiction—that stands in the way of 
reaction taking over again. 

You witnessed here the other day passing across this platform delegates 
from almost every free country in the world. You have seen representatives, 
and you will see more representatives from great world organizations coming 
to this convention—and looking for what? Looking to you for the kind of 
leadership that has been given under the leadership of that great man, Philip 
Murray. They can expect no less, and they should be given no less, and that 
means you should give every attention to the building and strengthening of 
this organization, and no internal question should be allowed to come ahead 
of building this organization and doing the job we have to do for the people 
throughout the world. 


CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: Thank you, Joe, for your remarks. I have 
asked repeatedly for cooperation. I think the bulk of the delegates are giving 
it; there are just enough not giving it to cause this noise, and I am command- 
ing the Sergeant-at-Arms to keep everybody from that door. If they have 
to gab, let them get further back. Clear the aisles, too; we are going to have 
order from now on. 
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(At this point Committee Secretary Curran announced that he had 
completed the reading of Resolution No. 16.) 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: The committee recommends 


adoption. 
. The motion was duly seconded. 


CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: The motion is to adopt the resolution on 
Foreign Policy. At this moment we have with us the Assistant General 
Secretary of the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions. Since 
1913 he has been active in the labor movement, as a member and officer of the 
German Free Trade Union Movement, the British Trade Union Movement, 
and now the Free World Trade Union Movement. 

He has always been a fighter for freedom. He fought for five years in 
the underground movement in Germany, where he organized trade unionists 
against Hitler. He is now a British citizen, and an officer of the TUC; he 
has been serving for two years as a leading figure in the ICFTU; first as 
Director of Education, and now as Assistant General Secretary. 

His experiences have been broad and deep. He knows the problem of 
trade unionists the world over. His words are well worth hearing. 

I introduce to you now Brother Hans Gottfurcht. 


HANS GOTTFURCHT 
(Assistant General Secretary of the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions.) 


Mr. Chairman, friends and colleagues, officers and members of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, I felt deeply honored when I was appointed 
to represent the ICFTU at your convention and to bring to you the warm 
greetings of the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions with its 
95 affiliated organizations in 71 countries and territories, representing a 
total membership of 55 million. 

We were deeply grieved when we heard of the death of your great 
President Philip Murray. You suffered a tremendous loss, and we in the 
international movement wish you well in your deliberations in the conduct 
of the affairs of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. The ICFTU will 
never forget the great interest and active support which Philip Murray has 
given to the cause of international trade unionism. We have already ex- 
pressed in appropriate form the sympathy of the ICFTU at the loss you have 
suffered, but please accept on this occasion once again the expression of 
our sincere sympathy to you, that you should not only lose a leader but 
also a man full of friendship for his fellow workers. 

Many of you will know that for the first time in our history an execu- 
tive board meeting of the ICFTU is just being held in your country. We 
are actually in session in New York City. I was very happy that I could 
squeeze out one day to come to Atlantic City to see all of you, and all of 
my own friends in the CIO, and to say a few words on our relationship. 

All members of our executive board, together with our general secre- 
tary Brother Oldenbroek have for a long time looked forward to this oppor- 
tunity for cementing the bond of friendship which unites the free trade 
movements in all corners of the globe with the great American labor move- 


ment. 
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Our regret that both Philip Murray and William Green did not live to 
meet all of us over here is all the greater. 

Your convention meets at a time which may well be decisive for the 
future position of American labor in your society. After the heat of the 
electoral campaign the world of labor is anxiously looking across the oceans 
and confidently hopes that the well organized strength of the American trade 
union movement will continue to guarantee that your country will be for all 
times a bulwark of democracy. We in the international free trade union 
movement firmly believe that democratic freedom and peace can only be 
maintained if, at the same time, social progress is made everywhere. We 
are happy to know that the great free trade union movements in the indus- 
trially advanced countries do not only fight with determination for such 
progress in their own countries but are also resolved to support their fellow: 
trade unionists in the less fortunate regions of the world. 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations has most actively contributed 
to our work ever since the ICFTU came into being at our historic London 
Congress which was held almost exactly three years ago. I am certain that you 
would like to have an account of our work and an outline of our problems, 
and I shall, with your permission, Mr. President, attempt to summarize 
briefly some of our most important activities. 

It has been increasingly clear that, if freedom and democracy are to 
survive, positive answers must be found to certain vitally important ques- 
tions. Can decent minimum standards of living be provided for millions of 
workers and peasants, at present existing on the border line of starvation in 
the economically under-developed countries? Can old-fashioned ideas of 
imperialist domination be rooted out and the way opened up for the orderly 
development of home rule in the territories which do not yet enjoy the status 
of self-government? Will it be realized that selfish profit motives must not 
stand in the way of social progress and that imperialistic colonialism must 
not be replaced by a money dictatorship of anonymous investors? Will the 
free peoples of the world succeed in organizing their self-defense against 
the threat of totalitarian aggression without sacrificing the economic and 
social achievements which generations of trade union struggle have won for 
the workers? Can and will the democratic labour movement find the 
answer to the challenge of the totalitarians, who claim that the workers can 
win economic security only by the abandonment of their individual liberties 
and democratic rights? 

These are certainly not new questions but they have constantly been 
in the minds of all of us when dealing with our problems. We believe that 
economic security and the prospects of rising standards of living can be 
guaranteed to the workers only in a constantly expanding economy, when 
jobs are looking for workers instead of workers for jobs, that is, under 
conditions of full employment, as the economists call it. In the modern world 
these conditions can only be achieved and maintained if the necessary 
measures are taken by international agreement between governments. Thanks 
to our efforts in the Economic and Social Council, the International Labor 
Organization and other bodies of the United Nations, last year’s General 
Assembly of the United Nations adopted a program which committed govern- 
ments to pursue full employment policies and to keep the United Nations 
informed on how they were carrying them out. 

If international action is essential for securing and maintaining full 
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employment in industrially-advanced countries, it is absolutely vital for 
solving the problems of the vast under-developed areas of the world. 
Delegations which the ICFTU has sent to investigate economic and social 
conditions and to contact the local trade unions in Asia, Africa (West and 
Central, North and East), the Middle East, Latin America and the Carib- 
bean have all reported on the appallingly low standards of living of the 
masses. Almost invariably they ascribed this state of affairs to the low 
level of economic development, feudal systems of land tenure, the lack of 
civil liberties and the existence of racial, national and religious discrimina- 
tion, the absence of adequate social security laws, meagre provision for 
general education, not to mention technical training, and—a very important 
factor—the weakness of the free trade union movement, often because of 
restrictive labor legislation. 

With regard to all these retarding factors we have kept up continuous 
pressure in the United Nations and with the Governments concerned, and 
we are glad to see that decisions reached by the last session of the Economic 
and Social Council indicate that the United Nations are slowly beginning to 
move in the right driection. Tremendous issues are at stake. It is not only 
a question of the elementary right of hundreds of millions of human beings 
to decent minimum standards of existence; the preservation of peace and 
the survival of the democratic way of life are closely connected with these 
problems. If these people are not to become victims of the machinations of 
totalitarian dictators, they must be shown by deeds that democracy is some- 
thing more than a noble phrase. 

The international trade union movement did, however, not rely on 
government action and we have inaugurated our own program of assistance 
to the trade unions in these countries. An appeal for a $700,000 special 
regional fund has been launched in March 1951 and has been over-subscribed. 
[Let me use this opportunity for once again expressing our appreciation of 
the generous contribution which the CIO has made toward this fund]. A 
number of vital projects have been financed with its help: A residential 
training college for Asian trade union leaders has been opened in Calcutta 
on 5 November. Organizers have been sent for extended periods to help 
and advise the unions of West Africa, Turkey and Japan. A weekly trade 
union paper has also been started in Japan and a similar publication will 
soon come out in West Africa. Trade union information and advisory centers 
will be opened very soon for the Middle East in Beirut and for West Africa 
in Accra. A publication program which will provide educational and pub- 
licity material in more than 20 languages is under way and will bring the 
message of free trade unionism to hundreds of thousands of workers in Asia, 
Africa, the Middle East and elsewhere in their native language. 

Every penny of this money is contributions from trade unionists for 
trade unionists. Not only under-developed countries but certain European 
countries like France and Italy, where the free trade unions are under heavy 
pressure from totalitarian forces have the benefit of these funds and have 
been provided with residential courses and organizational help. 

Right from the start the ICFTU has taken the view that the maintenance 
of peace is inseparable from the defense of freedom, if only for the reason 
that the principal threat to the peace of the world comes from Communist 
dictators who have suppressed all democratic rights in the countries which 
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they rule. The free trade unions are supporting the efforts of the democratic 
peoples to strengthen their military defense against aggression and the threat 
of aggression. This does not mean that they are satisfied with the way in 
which the re-armament drive has been carried through. On the contrary, the 
ICFTU has criticized the lack of planning and co-ordination in the economy 
of the free world, which has led to inflationary rises in prices, economic dis- 
location and even unemployment. Correct planning, together with the intro- 
duction of modern productivity techniques, can solve this problem. 

The violation of democratic rights, including the right of the workers 
to organize freely in trade unions of their own choice is unfortunately not 
a monopoly of the Kremlin and its satellites. Spain, Venezuela, Argentina 
and other dictatorship countries are equally guilty of the suppression of the 
freedom of association, free speech and the right to strike. The ICFTU will 
not hesitate to criticize reactionary governments whatever their relations 
with the democratic world may be. We shall also criticize democratic gov- 
ernments when we feel that their actions are harmful to our cause, and 
we need only mention our firm stand against the French Government on 
the Tunisian question. The ICFTU-Manifesto has proclaimed the ‘freedom 
of all peoples, including those in colonial and semi-dependent status, to 
determine or change their own political, economic or social institutions by 
democratic means”. We are aware that this is a big and complicated question 
and we are conscious of our responsibilities, but we also know that the 
existence of free trade union movements in such territories can be a vital 
contribution to the peaceful attainment of self-government. 

I would have liked to tell you more about our various activities, but time 
does not permit me to do so. I can only express the hope that many of you 
are up to date with our work as regular readers of our monthly publication 
“Free Labour World.” 

We are a young organization and our means are limited, but we attempt 
to contribute to the great fight for democracy with our publications, our 
films and our educational activities. 

Our headquarters in Brussels where a community of just over 60 people 
of 16 different nationalities is working in four official and many unofficial 
languages is supported by the Regional Offices for Europe, Asia and the 
Americas and by our Branch Offices in New York, Geneva and Paris. The 
ICFTU is expanding, developing and reaching out into ever new territories 
and fields of activity, while over the last three years the so-called World 
Federation of Trade Unions has been steadily losing ground. 

Thanks to the splendid cooperation of all organizations within the ICFTU, 
thanks to the spirit of the tens of millions of workers organized in the free 
trade union movement of the world, and demonstrated here in your great 
Convention, we can look with confidence towards the fourth year of our 
existence, which, we are certain, will bring us fresh victories in the world- 
wide struggle for Bread, Peace and Freedom for all the peoples everywhere. 
Let us pledge ourselves to continue to serve with all our hearts and brains 
the great movement of ours, the free trade union movement of the free coun- 
tries of the world, united in our beloved International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions. 

It is an extreme pleasure for me to be back here with you today and I am 
one of the lucky men to be permitted to go back from here and bring a message 
directly to those in the international movement of this great Congress, to all 
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the people everywhere, and when your convention is over, whatever the 
results, we all shall go home and serve our beloved trade union movement. 


CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: I am glad he came. I am glad he delivered 
that kind of message to us. He can go back home to our membership, world- 
wide, and spread the idealism of the CIO, the determination to carry on with 
fellow workers throughout the world. We thank him a great deal. 

The next speaker will be the president of our Newspaper Guild who is now 
serving MSA in Europe, and now present to you Harry Martin, President 
of our Newspaper Guild. 


DELEGATE HARRY MARTIN (ANG): Mr. Chairman and fellow dele- 
gates, I rise to support the resolution on foreign policy as presented by your 
committee. Yesterday morning in this hall this convention was privileged to 
hear a magnificent speech by a distinguished United States Senator, in which 
he said many of the things that I would say to you today. Senator Wayne 
Morse, in my humble opinion, delivered one of the finest addresses I have ever 
heard given before a labor convention anywhere in the world. The distin- 
guished Senator from Oregon said here in public many of the things that we 
who are representing you inside government circles have been saying inside 
those circles for the past three or four years. It was an interesting thing for 
us to hear those words from Senator Morse. He told you that peace is the cry- 
ing issue throughout the world today—peace with security; peace with secur- 
ity for all the peoples of all the world. This is what your representatives in the 
American Aid Program overseas have been saying from the very beginning. 

Iam sorry that my great friend, Victor Reuther, is not here this morning 
to tell you in person of his work. I hope before this session is over he can be 
with us, for he is doing a magnificent job as representative of the CIO main- 
taining the regional offices on the continent of Europe. I am sure that if Vic 
were here he, too, would underline and underscore my support for the words 
of Senator Morse. 

A great deal is said these days about the dangers of communism, and this 
continues to be a foremost danger in the world today. But there is another 
danger equally great and equally vicious, and that is the danger of the new 
spirit of neutralism which is sweeping through the world. 

Neutralism is a danger almost as acute as Communism in Western 
Europe. Some might consider it more insidious because it is a cancer which 
grows unperceived and eats into the morale of well-intentioned people. 

The survival of western civilization depends, in the first instance, upon 
the West’s determination to resist aggression. That determination may be 
sufficient to deter aggression and preserve peace. But, if that determination 
is undermined or corrupted by the elusive germ of neutralism, the prospect 
for lasting peace in the world will be greatly diminished. 

Neutralism, therefore, must be combated as vigorously as Communism. 


The main inspiration for neutralism is, naturally, the desire to live in 
peace. A country like France, which three times in seventy years has suf- 
fered through German occupation, lives in a constant state of apprehension, 
with occasional outbursts of national defeatism. 

During the years in which we in America have been rebuilding our 
economy after the slump of the thirties, every country in Western Europe, 
with the exception of Portugal and Sweden, has known war on its own soil, 
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with the accompanying destruction of life, home and property and, in most 
cases, followed by foreign occupation. This experience has left a dangerous 
reservoir of fear, fatigue and despair in which the apostles of neutralism— 
both the honest believers and the malicious advance agents of tyranny— 
delve for converts. Though a majority of enlightened Europeans know that 
eternal vigilance is the price of liberty, there are many others who, because 
of fear and despair, consider even the manufacture of armaments for defense 
a warlike act to be avoided at all costs. 

One of the difficulties we face, after recognizing the reasons for the 
existence of this dangerous neutralism, is that the seeds of this concept find 
fertile ground in the minds of people of many diverse interests and motives. 

Some are dedicated to pacifism at all costs and subscribe, without reser- 
vation, to the “‘turn-the-other-cheek” school of thought. These are likely to 
be more dismayed by one atom-bomb test in the U. S. than by the deporta- 
tion of millions of workers to slave labor camps in Siberia. This attitude 
of mind is especially difficult to combat because of the obvious sincerity of 
those who hold this view. 

Others fear that any defense program in the West will provoke the 
Soviet Union in to waging preventative war. They have not forgotten the 
bitterness and the devastation of war on their home soil and would seek to 
avoid a repetition of these disasters even at the risk of losing their liberties. 

Still others are—either deliberately or ignorantly—blind to the obvious 
differences between democracy and totalitarianism. They claim that there is 
nothing to choose between Russian Communist materialism and what they 
call American capitalistic materialism. Some ignore the revolution through 
which our social system has passed during the past thirty years, with the 
worker every year achieving better working conditions and higher wages, 
while others equate our system with the reactionary and extreme forms of 
capitalist exploitation still prevalent in some areas of Europe. 

It would be a grave error to imagine that most of the people in the 
above categories are pro-Communist. They are not. But the net effect of 
their feet-dragging is aid and comfort to a fourth category of neutralists 
with strongly pro-Communist attitudes. In fact, some of the extreme mani- 
festations of non-Communist neutralism tend to merge with the subversive 
point of view of those active Communist leaders who are trying to fasten 
the yoke of totalitarian tyranny on the free peoples of the West. 

West Europe’s Communist leadership feeds the neutralist inclinations 
of many people with two main propaganda themes. The first is that the 
United States is ‘‘occupying’’ Europe, the second is that the United States has 
been buying economic and military domination of the continent through the 
Marshall Plan and the Mutual Security Program. Coupled with these two 
main propaganda themes is a constant attack on all European moves toward 
integration. Here the Communists exploit Europe’s inherent nationalisms 
by depicting these integration moves as unpatriotic. Well versed in the 
“divide-and-conquer” technique, Communist provocateurs appeal to national 
pride in their efforts to keep Europe weak and divided. 

With the Marshall Plan, normality was brought considerably nearer. 
In many people’s view, it would have been achieved by this time but for the 
rearmament program. This program has imposed a considerable strain on 
people already weary of strain. Their natural desire to be released from 
further burdens, therefore, is given vocal expression by Mr. Bevan. He 
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refuses to believe in the USSR’s aggressive intentions for the future, and 
discounts her aggressive actions in the past. The entire defense build-up, 
he claims, is only made necessary by American hysteria, and the one certain 
result, as he sees it, will be the impoverishment of Europe and the lowering 
of the standard of living. These arguments are usually reinforced by sta- 
tistics of doubtful validity. But they, nevertheless, have considerable appeal 
to large groups in all European countries. This is especially true when we 
supply, gratuitously, evidence of our occasional lapses into selfishness. 

Had the Marshall Plan not preceded the defense build-up, the arguments 
would be all too pertinent because the European economy could not have 
borne the present program. Rearmament is only possible because of the 
solid foundations laid by the Marshall Plan. We know this and so do re- 
sponsible European leaders. : 

To successfully combat this trend, it is essential that America, in its 
international relations, remain a consistent advocate of the great humani- 
tarian principles which dictated its unselfish efforts to hasten European recov- 
ery and forego indulgence in restrictionism in the field of international trade 
and commerce. 

Mr. Chairman, with these things in mind, therefore, I urge the unani- 
mous adoption of the resolution of foreign policy. 


CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: That is one of the boys who has lived with 
this directly in Europe. 

Our next speaker on this subject is a man who has grown up with our 
movement, came into the CIO at its birth, and has been with the Textile 
Workers and Oil Workers and recently down in Texas. He has traveled the 
world since we have had him assigned to ECA and now MSA. If you call 
him up on Sunday, the following Monday you will find that he is in France 
or in Japan. 

I introduce to you now Bob Oliver. 


MR. ROBERT OLIVER 

I know Allan has an uneasy conscience, and I think Jacob Potofsky has, 
too, because I know both of them didn’t know what they did when they took 
an organizer off the leaflet line down in Texas two years ago and put him 
on this international merry-go-round. During that period of time I have 
crossed the Atlantic Ocean 22 times. I am still trying to make peace with 
Joe Curran, because on 21 of those trips I went by plane. I am hoping that 
he will understand when I tell him that on one of those trips I covered 46,000 
miles in 32 days, and I would still be on my way back if I had to travel 
any other way than by plane. 

I have been in all the countries of Western Europe in the course of my 
duties representing this organization. I have been in most of the countries 
of the Far East, and I have talked with trade unionists, and I have talked 
with government leaders, and I have talked with people, and I suspect 
that on an occasion or two I have even talked with a dictator. I have talked 
with these trade unionists about their problems, their hopes and fears, what 
they expect of their government and what they expect of democracy. I have 
found everywhere that people want to believe in America, want to have 
faith in its leadership, but I have found many misunderstandings of what 
America is and what its motives are. Among all of the people everywhere I 
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found that their hope was that the America in leadership of the free world 
is the America represented in the principles and purposes and strivings of 
this great organization. I have found everywhere that their principal fear 
is that it is not. 

We can’t blame people in these newly-built and insecure democracies of 
the Far East for their suspicions and their mistrust when we know that the 
only knowledge that they have of America has been from the American-owned 
corporations that have operated in those countries and too often are associated 
in their minds with colonialism and exploitation. 

I remember a conversation I had in Indonesia, sitting on the front 
porch of the home of a man. It served as his office and meeting hall for 
the leaders of the Indonesian labor movement. He talked with me about a 
dispute that was then going on with a great corporation operating in Indo- 
nesia—a corporation that we know well in this country and one that has 
had many periods of turbulent strife arising out of negotiation just like 
those that are being carried on. And he told me that the principal issue in 
dispute was their proposal that there be arbitration of discharges. He told 
me the answer that the company gave, and how familiar that answer was to 
me and how familiar it will be to you. The company said, “If we ever give 
up our right to hire and fire we may as well go out of business.”’ 

I told him that one of the things he needed out there was the help of 
American trade unionists to come out to help him strike that plant, and this 
Indonesian labor leader looked at me with amazement. The idea that a 
trade unionist would come to Indonesia in a strike of an American-owned 
corporation! That indicated what his judgment of America was, that he 
associated America in his mind with those corporations that he had seen 
through the years. 

I remember a few days after I returned from that trip that there was 
an official complaint that one Robert Oliver, they said, while traveling as a 
part of a diplomatic mission in the Far East, had interfered in a labor 
dispute between a labor union and an American-owned corporation. I say 
that if explaining the simple justice of their proposal to the workers in 
that corporation constitutes interference or intervention in a labor dispute 
on the part of a government official we need more interference and more inter- 
vention in all parts of the world. 

I talk with many people in groups, and I talk with them about our 
strikes and our stuggles, and I have found a great interest in these things. 
They want to know how the American labor movement has been built. They 
want to know something about these strikes. They didn’t want to have 
everything presented to them as a great labor-management peace feast that 
existed here; they want to know of the struggles. As I have talked with them 
about strikes and about struggles on picket lines I could see in their faces a 
closer understanding to the realization that they were coming closer to an 
understanding of this country, and I could sense a stronger feeling of kinship. 
I felt what great value it would be to this country if throughout the world 
hundreds of trade unionists could be engaged in similar meetings with their 
leadership and the acceptance of our leadership in all the countries of the 
world would be much greater if those trade unionists could be there. 


Out of these experiences grew the realization of how important it is 
to this country in its position of leadership of the free world that it never 
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be ruled by the Taft-Hartley mentality. Our free unions are the most powerful 
weapons we have in this world war against Communism, and it is my belief 
that the greatest single contribution that we can make to the foreign policy 
of this country is to keep those unions free. 

During the two years that I have been on this job I have formed some 
strong convictions about our foreign policy. These convictions are repre- 
sented in this resolution you have before you. One of them I can best 
illustrate to you by talking about a specific country. In Italy 47 million 
people share the poverty of a national income of less than $15 billions. I 
say that no amount of guns, tanks and military planes is going to make 
that country secure from Communism or some other kind of totalitarianism 
unless democracy is made to mean something more than poverty and hunger 
and suffering for its people. 

My conviction is that one of our responsibilities of leadership in this 
struggle in the free world is to make democracy mean more in all of these 
countries. We know that six million Italians didn’t go to the polling places 
in 1950 and vote the Communist ticket because they accepted Marxism or 
had faith in the Soviet Union. We know they were voting their dissatisfaction 
with what they have. We know they were voting their frustration at their 
inability to solve their problems. No Mutual Benefit Pact is going to make 
democracy secure in that country as long as that condition exists. 

The strongest single conviction I hold—and it is expressed in this 
resolution—is that one of the foremost requirements of our foreign policy, 
if our leadership is to be accepted and followed in this long fight for the 
preservation of freedom in the world—is that this country above everything 
else must identify itself with the welfare of the people in the countries that 
are allied with us. It must associate itself with change. We must help 
these people as they seek through democratic procedures those social and 
political and economic changes necessary to afford them an opportunity to 
better their conditions of life. 

Yes, we believe in alliances; we support the Mutual Security Pact. But 
we can believe in them and still question the value of alliance with a gov- 
ernment that turns its back on the problems of its people and does little 
or nothing to improve their standards and assure their future. We can 
question the security of a Mutual Security Pact with a government that 
permits powerful employers interests to engage in restrictive practices and 
other arrangements that deny to millions of people the opportunity to share 
in the benefits of technological progress. 

I am not discussing these problems because we haven’t done something 
about them or tried to do something about them. I am discussing them 
with you because we need to do more, as expressed in this resolution. I 
don’t believe that we have done all of the things that we should have done. 
We have the Benton Amendment. Senator Benton introduced his amendment 
which said it shall be part of the policy of this government to encourage 
the growth of free unions throughout the world. And Senator Moody intro- 
duced an amendment that placed a substantial portion of our foreign aid 
program behind the Benton Amendment. I wonder if the President-Elect 
thinks that he has strengthened our leadership in the free world when he 
helped to bring about the defeat of those two great senators, men who 
are known to millions of European trade unionists because the things they 
have brought into our legislation that establishes its basic principles of 
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our mutual security operations were those principles that would improve 
the conditions of the working people everywhere. 

I don’t believe, as Senator Morse told you yesterday, that we can win 
this war against Communism by mobilizing vast resources of armaments. I 
believe that a democracy has to stand for more everywhere. It has got to 
stand for opportunity for the people. 

There are two final things I want to say to you. One is about the work 
that Vic Reuther and his associates are doing in Europe. A few months 
ago perhaps some of you read in a slick magazine a statement about the 
naive Victor Reuther who was going about Europe and talking about bread 
and butter unionism. Vic Reuther may be naive in the diplomatic niceties 
of foreign relations, but you and I know that the only way you can build 
a union is on bread and butter issues. You can’t build unions, as some 
people would have us do, merely by fighting Communism or supporting the 
ideals of democracy. Unions are going to grow and be strong only to the 
extent that they serve the needs of the people and help to solve the problems 
of the working people throughout the world. That is the kind of work that 
Vic Reuther is doing in Europe and the kind of work that they are calling 
upon you to assist in, in this resolution, because it is all-important in this 
war of ours. 

One final thing that I want to say is that it is my belief—and I am not 
speaking to you as a bureaucrat seeking continuation in office, because I 
wanted to get back to the labor movement whether it was Eisenhower or 
Stevenson who was going to be President, because I think I have served my 
term in government—but I think that we are going to have to be prepared 
for a long time to come to invest a portion of the resources of this country 
in security of this world of ours. This past year we invested two per cent 
of our resources in the economic aid and the military aid efforts and activities 
of this government. We have got to be prepared to do that for a long time 
to come. There is no reason other than the security of this nation. We 
can look at the balance sheet of strength in this alignment of forces and we 
can see that with Western Europe we are holding with this economic aid 
and the military aid a balance of 431 million people against the Soviet Union 
and its eastern bloc of 296 million. When we recognize that in steel pro- 
duction necessary if war must come that we hold 169 millions tons as against 
43 million tons capacity and that in coal we hold a billion sixty-four million 
tons as against 420 million but if we realize that with Western Europe in 
the hands of the Soviet that we will stand 153 million against 574 million, 
and that we will stand the same in steel production and that we will stand 
at a two-to-one disadvantage in coal production, then we can recognize aside 
from the fact that we have a responsibility to the free world and as the 
only strong defender of the heritage of freedom that we have a responsi- 
bility for our own security to invest our resources as long as required in 
building and maintaining the military and the economic strength of the free 
world. 


CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: You have just heard the advice of two of 
our boys who are working for us in this fight. I wish Vic Reuther was here 
to complete the trio, because Vic is doing a splendid job down at the grass 
roots in Europe. 

While in Europe personally our delegation got together and we drafted 
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a statement that I should make to the Berlin Conference, and in that state- 
ment was contained some of the things that Bob and Harry have mentioned 
to you. 

The problem of prices, wages and productivity is not a subject just for 
the professors of economics. It affects and it must affect every phase of 
trade union work, for our trade unions exist primarily to build a better life 
for working men and women. 

The union which ignores the problems of prices, wages, and produc- 
tivity—the union which does not place these matters first on its working 
agenda—that union cannot in the long run provide service and progress for 
its members and for the community in which it lives. 

The CIO is less than 20 years old. But during these few years, our 
unions have made tremendous progress for the workers of America. They 
have increased wages, improved living conditions, and given American work- 
ers a new sense of human dignity. 

But I ask that you understand one simple fact. 

America is not a land of millionaires. It is not a land where workers 
automatically get a decent life and a fair share of our worldly goods. We 
have had to fight for what we got. 

Some of our friends in other countries, I think, believe the CIO was 
born with a silver spoon in its mouth. The fact is that the CIO was born in 
an atmosphere of hunger and poverty—yes, and desperation. 

We organized, and we went on strike, we challenged the great corpora- 
tions, and we resisted the nightsticks and the tear gas of the police. Our 
members were wounded and killed in this fight. 

Today the trade unions of America have fought their way to acceptance. 
But, friends and fellow delegates, keep this fact in mind: the CIO does not 
curry the popularity of corporations and politicians. 

We know that when we are popular with our members we will win the 
confidence and the support of our members by our constant fight on these 
major problems of prices, wages, and productivity. 

They should not be led by a lot of ideologists. I again say we have a 
lot to be proud of in the men we have put in this field in the job we are doing 
to give the workers of Europe and Asia faith in the democratic way of life 
building a better and more secure way of life for your people and our people 
everywhere. It is not going to be done by striped pants diplomats. We are 
the people that can get down to these working people and get them behind 
the programs. The industrialists cannot do it, it is we, the common people, 
that can reach the common people of other nations. I hope and trust General 
Eisenhower, with his vast experiences in Europe, will recognize the value 
of these free trade union movements and the value of the American trade 
union movement, the CIO, and the part they can play in bringing confidence 
in our aims and aspirations and disabusing the minds of people that we 
are imperailistic. We want to build for them, as human beings, a better 
life and a freer life. 

Are there any more comments? If not, are you ready for the ques- 
tion? All in favor of the motion make it known by saying aye contrary 
minded, no. 

The motion is unanimously carried. Tell your boys back home. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
There were announcements concerning the times and meeting places of 
committees and several miscellaneous announcements. 


ESCORT COMMITTEES 
The following escort committees were announced: 


ESCORT COMMITTEE FOR ADLAI E. STEVENSON 
AND FATHER CHARLES OWEN RICE 
JACK KROLL—Chairman 
JOSEPH BEIRNE, CWA 
L. S. BUCKMASTER, Rubber 
JOSEPH CURRAN, NMU 
MICHAEL QUILL, Transport 
ALLAN S. HAYWOOD, CIO 
O. A. KNIGHT, Oil 
DAVID J. McDONALD, Steel 
EMIL MAZEY, UAW 
WILLIAM POLLOCK, Textile 
JACOB POTOFSKY, ACWA 
WALTER REUTHER, UAW 
EMIL RIEVE, Textile 
FRANK ROSENBLUM, ACWA 
DESMOND WALKER, Rubber 
Cc. W. WERKAU, CWA 
AL HARTNETT, IUE 
T. M. McCORMICK, Oil 
WILLARD TOWNSEND, UTSE 
JOSEPH GERMANO, Steel 
SAM LEVIN, ACWA 
E. K. BAUERS, Rubber 
MICHAEL MANN 


The committee to escort Governor Stevenson and Father Rice to the 
Convention platform will meet in Suite 1090 at 1:45 p.m., on Wednesday, 
December 3. 


SECRETARY CAREY: I wish to call to the attention of the delegates 
that Allan Haywood, when he presides this afternoon, will call for the Secre- 
tary to read a message from the President of the United States. The mes- 
sage will be read after Father Rice opens promptly at 2:00 p.m. this after- 
noon, the afternoon session. 

I hope you will be in your seats at the time Chairman Haywood calls 
the session to order and recognizes Father Rice. We will have the message 
from the President, and then Governor’ Stevenson, and we are fortunate in 
having an official of the Canadian Congress of Labour, our neighbor to the 
north, and then a representative of our neighbor to the south, representing 
the Latin-American workers. 

We will then have a presentation and introduction of those on the plat- 
form, and an address by the president of the Amalgamated in behalf of the 
CIO officers and vice-presidents, the delegates and the members. During 
the course of that session we will have music of a somber nature. 
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I do hope you will cooperate with the presiding officer in assuring that 
this tribute is conducted with dignity and in good taste. 


CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: One other thing in connection with this 
afternoon’s session, I request that Mrs. Murray not be called upon to speak, 
and that the cameramen stay back off the platform and not take any close-up 
pictures. Mrs. Murray is a modest wife and mother and that is the role 
she likes to play. Please respect that in the fullest degree. And above all, 
be here in your seats promptly at 2:00 p.m. No more noise after that. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS 
It was announced by Secretary Carey that the address of Governor 
Stevenson would be transcribed for a delayed broadcast over the ABC 
network. 


(At 12:15 o’clock the convention stood recessed to reconvene at 2:00 
o’clock). 


THIRD DAY—WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 
flemorial Session 


Fourteenth Constitutional Convention 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 
As a Tribute to the 
Life — Works — Memory 
of 
Philip Murray 
President 
November 22, 1940 November 9, 1952 
Westminister Hall, Hotel Chelsea 
Atlantic City, New Jersey 


December 3, 1952 
at 2 p.m. 


Inu HM#emoriam 


Orchestra 
PADIS MARBOUOUGS 6ii5-6 odd iece Sis 8a GAs Penis eee ether ese ea eee ... Franck 
MR. FRANK SYKORA, Cellist 
Baltimore Symphony Orchestra 


Mr. Harry Chazin, Violinist Mr. Roger Key, Pianist 
Invocation 
REVEREND CHARLES OWEN RICE, St. Brigid’s Parish, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania es 
Message 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
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Address 
HON. ADLAI E. STEVENSON, Governor of Illinois 


Orchestra 
Ave Maria ..... We Guwdweee eR LOE ee EN eee CLES Bach-Gounod 
Address 
MR. DONALD MacDONALD, Secretary-Treasurer, Canadian Congress of 
Labour 
Address 


MR. ALFONZO SANCHEZ MADARIAGA, Assistant Secretary General, Mexi- 
can Confederation of Workers 


Address 
MR. JACOB POTOFSKY, President, Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America 
Recessional 
Pie TROBAEH 65 8S oi LR a OS MN aero awe Eccidecudevdeeenos Nevin 


CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: Out in Pittsburgh during the earliest days of 
CIO the propaganda was still being circulated that the steel industry could 
never be organized. A few men thought exactly the opposite, among them 
Philip Murray and his close associates. It took courage in those days to 
insist that steel could be organized. 

Just when things looked very dark for the steelworkers a new voice 
spoke out. That voice belonged to a man who had dedicated his life to the 
service of the poor and unfortunate. As a religious leader he boldly declared 
that the right of free choice was the right of every man under the law of 
Almighty God. He said that applied particularly to steelworkers. 

During the month and years that followed in the struggle to organize 
steel, this man stood shoulder to shoulder with Philip Murray and his union 
associates. He has always stood there and he is continuing to stand on his 
original principles. 

We are proud to have him here with us today to open this memorial 
session of the convention as a tribute to Philip Murray. I present to you this 
close and dear friend of Philip Murray, Father Charles Owen Rice of 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


INVOCATION 
(Reverend Charles Owen Rice, St. Brigid’s Parish, Pittsburgh, Pa.) 
Let us pray. Almighty God, we are assembled here to mourn the loss 
of a great leader. We thank You for the years of Philip Murray’s leader- 
ship and services. We ask You to console his bereaved wife and son and 
the kindred that he loved and cherished. We ask you, Almighty God, to 
look kindly upon the things that our servant, Philip Murray, built, because 
he worked with belief in You and always was eager to do Your will. We 
beseech You to raise up new leaders for this American labor movement, 
because it is good and it is decent and it is the great hope of this nation and 
of the world. Amen. 
* * * 
The God who gave Philip Murray as a peerless leader of the American 
labor movement and to the Congress of Industrial Organizations has taken 


him away. 
Philip Murray had unique abilities and these were intensified by the 
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fact that he appeared at the moment in history when those abilities were 
at their maximum usefulness. 

He magnificently served the labor movement because of his courage. 
He was not afraid to make decisions and he was not afraid to launch great 
projects. 

He had that priceless asset which we call judgment, and sometimes even 
more appropriately wisdom. Without that wisdom all his courage and his 
great initiatives might well have come to naught. 

He had the ability to conciliate, to reconcile the irreconcilable. He had 
this ability because of his understanding. He really understood all sorts 
of people, the good and the bad and he had great sympathy. He could 
project this sympathy and this understanding as very few men in history 
have been able to do. It is most unusual that this quality should be com- 
bined with great strength. He was a strong man, and wise, and courageous 
and understanding. Other men without all of these qualities in full measure 
could simply not have completed this historical task that he completed with 
such seeming ease. 

Philip Murray was relaxed and confident. He displayed this relaxation 
and confidence and some of it rubbed off on even the most jittery and intense 
of his followers. 

Philip Murray in this very hotel took over the reins of a CIO that was 
in jeopardy. Hardly any of the component internationals were in good 
health financially or otherwise. The high tide of the New Deal was receding. 
Within the CIO there was the menace of Communism and infiltration so 
deep that it seemed to have seeped into the bone and marrow of the 
organization. 

When the Angel of Death came for Philip Murray, the CIO was strong, 
composed of confident, powerful and unified internationals. The Communist 
menace had been excised in a piece of major surgery whose success will 
amaze historians. 

The CIO had made its way through a cruel war, it had played its part 
nationally and internationally in war and peace. A national magazine, 
weighing all the factors had proclaimed Philip Murray one of the most 
powerful men in America. 

In assaying the greatness of Philip Murray we must look at that word 
and that fact ‘‘power’’. Phil had power, power such as few men ever 
possessed. His obvious assets were great but his power went even beyond 
those. Why? It was his natural, all pervading humanity coupled with the 
way he used power. He used it so well because he did not glory in it and 
he did not seek it. I say to you, in all sincerity and after searching the 
record, that I have not found one, single instance, where Philip Murray 
abused his great power. What a lesson in this for all who aspire to lead 
men! 

So much for Philip Murray as a leader and a world figure. What of 
him as a man? I speak to you today as a student of the labor movement, 
as a participant in its struggles and as a teacher, but above all I speak to 
you as a Catholic priest. 

I thank God that I was a friend of Philip Murray, that I was able to 
observe him as he went his sublime but humble way. I thank God that I 
was so close to that fire of inspiration. 

Phil Murray, as a man, was one of the friendliest that ever lived. He 
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enjoyed people, their foibles, their virtues, their achievements, their char- 
acters, their little quirks. He enjoyed the by-play between personalities, both 
those of the great and of the very humble. His sense of humor continually 
bubbled over. 

It was true, as he said of himself, that he enjoyed the kitchens of the 
poor rather than the drawing rooms of the rich, the powerful or the pre- 
tentious. He was never tempted by the pull of social prestige—it literally 
meant nothing to him. 

As a priest, I was interested not only in Phil Murray’s human qualities, 
but his spiritual qualities. He combined the spiritual simplicity of his Irish 
peasant forebears with the deep intellectual faith of the scholar. He carried 
out the ordinary obligations of his religion without deviation and without 
question, he searched deeply into the implications of his faith and he lived it. 

He had to deal with and work with the secular unreligious intellectual, 
many of whom listen to me now. He never oppressed you with his religious 
beliefs, but he never left you in any doubt as to what his own religious 
convictions were. 

He has left something behind him that will live and that will serve 
the workers, and indeed all the people of the United States and of all the 
world. The CIO and the United Steelworkers, the union he helped build, will 
live, strong enough to withstand the storms of controversy and conflict that 
every living organization must have. Our hearts are desolate at the loss of a 
great leader, but the God who took him will send others in his place. May 
they, too, preserve their balance and use their power with care. May responsi- 
bility weigh upon them. May they not become fat and comfortable and 
over-cautious. May they never forget that they represent the workers, and 
in that representation have a most sacred charge and obligation. 

Philip Murray many times stated that he valued his God, his country 
and his union in that order. That is the heritage he left. It well might 
sum up his entire life. 

We, who were privileged to know him, may thank God that he lived at 
all, and thank God that he lived to serve us all so long. He is now at rest 
—may God have mercy on his soul. 


CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: Secretary Carey will now read a message 
from a great friend of yours and particularly a friend of Philip Murray. 


SECRETARY CAREY: Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, officers and 
delegates: 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
Washington 
November 26, 1952 
TO MY FRIENDS IN THE 
CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS: 

I wish that I could be with you in person to honor the memory of Philip 
Murray, but since I cannot come, I will try to make my words carry the 
message of my heart. 

Philip Murray’s life was dedicated to the dignity of man. He fought 
for the freedom and welfare of the individual. While he represented millions 
of workers, he always was able to think in terms of each worker. 
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Philip Murray came to us from another country—a country with a 
tradition of freedom. He was a gentle, religious man, but he was firm in his 
convictions and fierce in his love for the form of government he found in the 
United States. He fought communism at home and abroad, in the labor 
movement and in society, because he knew so well the real meaning of 
America. 

He gave inspiration to the great organizing movement of the CIO, and 
through his wise counsel, deep integrity and vigorous determination he made 
the CIO a stable structure for the lasting good of all labor. 

He did not strive for personal power. He always thought of labor as 
part of our great national community. He worked for the cause of labor so 
that every working man might have better food and clothing, a better home 
and a place of honor and respect in his own community. He regarded unions 
not as ends in themselves but as means in which union members could achieve 
their rights and fulfill their responsibilities as citizens. 

He had deep faith in democracy. He believed the labor movement should 
be the servant of its individual members just as I believe the Government 
should be the servant and not the master of our people. I felt great kinship 
for Philip Murray. I shall miss him as you will miss him. May we all con- 


tinue valiantly in his spirit. 
HARRY S. TRUMAN 


CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: When Philip Murray died, the world had 
not realized the goals for which he had spent his lifetime fighting. In a 
great sense, to say that is to pay high tribute to the man who was our 
friend, our leader and our inspiration. 

For the goals of Philip Murray were broad and far-reaching. He was 
not a man concerned only with today; nor only with his own union members; 
nor only with his fellow countrymen. He was truly a man of the world, 
dedicated to the tremendous task of bringing sunshine and hope into the 
lives of all—the task of putting a picture on the wall, a carpet on the floor 
and music in the home. 

This afternoon, a man who shares the same ideals, who has fought the 
same fight and believes as Philip Murray believed, in the people—is here 
to pay tribute to the man we all loved. This man is one whose words and 
thoughts are known to millions, who admire and respect his deep understand- 
ing, his breadth of vision, his courage and his wisdom. 

He is the candidate we supported in the recent campaign. He—and we 
—lost that election. But, as we in the labor movement have well learned, 
defeat isn’t permanent—today a battle is lost; tomorrow, a war is won. 

We in the CIO are confident the new voice of courage and hope, the 
careful logic and the thought-provoking words of this great statesman, will 
continue to be heard and heeded in America, 

He is here with us today to pay tribute to a man whose clear vision 
of a better tomorrow brought joy and happiness into countless homes. We 
are sincerely pleased to have him with us. We are deeply touched that he 
should come this distance to join with us in this memorial to our beloved 
president. 

I am privileged to present to you—the Governor of Illinois—Adlai 
E. Stevenson. 
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HONORABLE ADLAI E. STEVENSON 
(Governor of Illinois) 


Mr. Haywood, Mrs. Murray, Father Rice, officers and delegates, and 
guests of the convention: I am grateful to you, sir, for your very, very kind 
and flattering introduction, Mr. Haywood; and to the delegates let me report 
some important news. While during the very kind and flattering and un- 
deserved reception you gave me when I arrived here in the hall, Mr. Hay- 
wood and Mr. Reuther informed me they had both concluded to withdraw 
in my favor. 

My friends, after careful reflection, I have concluded not to accept 
this draft. 

I came here from Illinois to speak but a word about Philip Murray. 

It is hard on occasions such as this to distinguish between the lasting 
darkness of loss and the passing darkness of its shadow. 

Our lives take their meaning from their interlacing with other lives, 
and when one life is ended those into which it was woven are also carried 
into darkness. Neither you nor I, but only the hand of time, slow-moving, 
yet sure and steady, can lift that blanket of darkness. 

I am, of course, deeply conscious of the honor that I share in taking 
part in the tribute paid today to the memory of Philip Murray. 

But even more keenly, I feel that it is appropriate for some one outside 
the labor movement, like myself, to participate in this portion of your 
memorable convention. I say that because Phil Murray was more than the 
president of the CIO, he was more than a leader and spokesman for organized 
labor. 

Those of you who worked with him knew him first and foremost as a 
trade unionist, a man of sagacity at the bargaining table, a militant leader 
in your times of stress, and a shrewd negotiator and conciliator who could 
bring home the bacon. 

Those of you, among the thousands who called him “friend,” knew 
him as a beloved companion, a thoughtful advisor, a generous man with a 
boundless sense of humor and kindness. As time softens the first sadness 
of his death, I think we can better see Phil Murray in perspective, and 
describe him properly in terms that would have embarrased this unassum- 
ing man in his lifetime. 

In the truest sense of the words that we often abuse, Mr. Murray’s life 
was a success story. The world is better off because he lived in it. Without 
that fact as a basic ingredient, you cannot give validity to a success story. 
Too often, in judging what man is a success, we think in terms of the 
market place, and measure him a success who has moved into the big 
house on top of the hill. Too often we count him a success because he moved 
into the big house on top of the hill. But the test is rather “how and 
why.” And Phil Murray’s success in life cannot be measured in a probate 
court. 

The inspiration in his life, the lesson for the world, lies in the fact that 
a boy humbly born in another country could in these times come to America, 
his knuckles blackened with the coal dust of the Scottish pits, hew out an 
illustrious career for himself in service to his fellow man, and die a man 
of simple tastes and modest means, but leave a legacy of material goods in 
the homes of millions of workers in these United States—not only material 
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goods measured in wages, in pension benefits, and other gains for the workers 
he led, but the goods of the spirit as well. Millions of workers have a per- 
sonal dignity their fathers never knew because Murray and others like him 
helped these workers to stand on their own feet. 

My acquaintance with him was not intimate and my contacts were few. 
Perhaps that qualifies me all the better to comment on what to me was the 
most conspicuous quality about him. Humbly born, after a stormy life of 
democratic leadership and great achievement, he humbly died. Yet it has 
been too often true that the humbleness, even the disadvantages, of a man’s 
beginnings have led him to abuse authority subsequently attained. Rank 
and power expose humility to the rust of pride. We know those who, in the 
very telling of their having “come up the hard way,’ acknowledge in the 
telling that they have lost the lesson of their experience. 

Phil Murray’s humility was deeper rooted. It did not change with the 
seasons of experience or with the years of growth. He knew that in our 
system of things the conferring of authority on particular individuals is 
largely accidental, that its compliment is slight, and that the man who exer- 
cises it is no different from his fellow man or from what he himself was be- 
fore he assumed the role of leadership. 

It was often remarked, and to some it seemed strange, that the president 
of the CIO was moved easily to laughter and not infrequently to tears. 
Perhaps his greatness found its sustenance there, or at least, its reflection 
there—for it is emotions that link us closest with each other. So much of 
democratic leadership is just the understanding of people’s needs and peo- 
ple’s hope, the looking to them rather than to one’s own ideas for guidance 
and for strength, the maintaining, if you please, of a oneness between lead- 
ership and following. 

No democratic organization can afford the risk of leadership which lacks 
humility. It is that element which gives men—which gave Philip Murray— 
the ability to lead a people who distrust the power to command. 

His was not an easy career. The path of the man who chose a career 
in organized labor in Murray’s youth was not strewn with NLRB orders 
directing an employer to bargain. Too often the life of the labor organizer 
was more akin to the career of an underground leader, in terms of frustra- 
tion, even terror. 

What motivated and sustained him in the long struggle? What was the 
guiding purpose that drove him on with a disregard for self that resulted 
finally in death? I suspect the motive, the compelling purpose, was to bring 
dignity and meaning into lives which had lost these qualities. It was plainer 
to those—and some of you here can testify—in the coal mines of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1902 in his boyhood than it was to a good many other people in 
America what a price we had paid, in human values, for the fruits of the 
industrial revolution. The coal dust and the sweat and smoke of factories 
had settled not only on men’s faces and in women’s kitchens but on their 
lives. Work had become, for millions, something much less—much meaner 
—than it had been when men were carving homes and farms out of forests 
and wilderness and working as craftsmen in small shops. In too many minds 
the men and women beside the assembly lines became indistinguishable from 
the machines. 

I know no purpose more sustaining than that of helping people to live 
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fuller lives. It gave to Philip Murray the guidance and probably the inspira- 
tion, which left for him hard questions of the immediate course to follow 
but none as to the direction. He must have had that vision of true horizons 
which give assurance against beckoning mirages in the often lonely deserts 
of decision. 

This, then, is our heritage from Mr. Murray. It is no lesser for not 
being written in the words of great books or in the masonry of proud struc- 
tures—for it is written rather in the lives of men and women and built into 
the meaning of democracy. It is the example of what leadership means in 
a system that finds its strength in its insistence that leaders be only servants. 

To realize this heritage is to deny all but the personal elements of loss, 
of ending, in what has happened. There are those, as Father Rice has said, 
who are ready to accept, to carry on—and even to build upon—the example 
which has been left, the tradition which has been established. 

Behind the grief of great loss there is the stimulus to assume the in- 
creased responsibility to go on. The whole lesson of history is its essential 
continuity. It is the fullest recognition and memorializing of those who 
have departed that those who remain feel no despair—for otherwise the task 
was not fully done. 

The beliefs that Phil Murray brought into his career as a labor leader, 
belief in the right to organize and bargain collectively, belief in the family 
life of America, and belief that a strong trade union movement is of the 
essence of democracy, are today, thanks to men like him, the indisputable 
premises of daily life for most of us. 

But the simplest rights, accepted as a matter of fact by younger work- 
ers today, were bitterly contested in the growth of the labor movement. 
We would honor him well not to take too much for granted those rights he 
devoted a restless life to securing, but to remember vividly that they were 
won the hard way. You, his constituents, have inherited a precious trust, 
which can be executed faithfully only by imitating his own devotion to God, 
his fellow man, and his country. 

And it is with respect to your country that I should like to say but one 
further word. I cannot presume to say that I know what Mr. Murray’s view 
of the future was. But I do know that his life and work spanned a dramatic 
evolution in the status of labor and in our thinking about labor in this coun- 
try. From the unspeakable conditions of 50 or 60 years ago he lived to see 
organized labor grow to its present vast power and responsibility and influ- 
ence in our economy and our society. And I suppose that this transition is 
as important a single fact as any in the past half century. 

While there are inequities and injustices in our laws that still demand 
remedy, labor’s long battle for status and recognition has been largely won. 
Violence and ruthlessness by employers and unions alike are now obsolete. 
If it isn’t, the doctrine that the end justifies the means should be a thing of 
the past in labor relations. 

Labor has been afflicted with Communist infiltration, it has been afflicted 
with hoodlums and racketeers. The battle for clean unions you have fought 
and will fight as long as necessary. But the bigger job of the future is the 
proper exercise of organized labor’s vast responsibility, not just to the work- 
ing man but to the country. Some of the attitudes, habits of thought and 
methods of the past are no longer relevant. 
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How soon will the modern idea that big labor is here to stay, that your 
constituency is no longer just the union member but the nation, pervade the 
ranks of labor leadership? 

What I would like to say about all this would take longer than you would 
care to listen. Call it in a word “public relations,” if you please. What- 
ever it is, however each of you may look at it, consider how far you have 
come in the lifetime of a simple man and where you are going. You have 
elevated wages and working conditions, accomplished all manner of improve- 
ments. You dare not gamble with these advances because now there is too 
much to lose. 

Perhaps as the defeated candidate, whom you were good enough to 
support, whom you honor, I can be permitted to say that the election should 
not be considered a disaster or even a misfortune for labor. What would be 
a misfortune and perhaps even a disaster would be to think so, and pre- 
occupied with fear, lose sight of labor’s larger responsibility to a nation 
which is also groping its way into a new era. 

While it may be no surprise to you that I had certain perferences in 
the recent election, I like to think of myself as an American first and a 
political partisan second. And I think of you as Americans first and as labor 
leaders second. And your largest task now, as I see it, is the conduct of 
your relations with industry, always in the larger framework of the national 
interest on which labor and business and all the rest of us are dependent. 

I’ll say nothing poetic about the twilight of the era of your great gains. 
Rather it is for us to make this interval of labor’s transition from “far off 
things, and battles long ago” the dawn of a better era for all of us—for 
America. 

I like to think that Phil Murray was familar with these words: ‘‘A fool 
who stands fast is a catastrophe; a wise man who stands fast is a statesman.” 

It is, then, in a spirit of gratitude for what he did with his life and of 
gratitude for the opportunity that is the handmaiden of the power he helped 
bestow upon you, that we say to Philip Murray: “Hail and Farewell,’ and 
that we say to Death, “be not proud.” 


CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: The orchestra will now proceed. 

(Mr. Frank Sykora, Cellist, Baltimore Symphony Orchestra; Mr. Harry 
Chazin, Violinist; and Mr. Roger Key, Pianist, played the Ave Maria, by 
Bach-Gounod.) 


CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: To the north of this country lies a great land 
territory that is larger than the United States in area. Our boundary with 
that country is the longest national boundary in the world. It stretches 
for 3,000 miles from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

It is interesting to know that along that border there is not a fortification, 
or, a piece of artillery. Back and forth across that border we deal in 
harmony and understanding. Regardless of whether we are citizens of the 
United States or of Canada, we are all Americans. 

We of the CIO have learned that the worker of Canada has the same 
hopes and aspirations as the worker of our own country. Just as we have 
struggled in this great task of organizing workers, our Canadian colleagues 
have likewise struggled. 

As a result more than one-half million of these fellow Americans of 
ours, stand affiliated closely with us, our principles and our policies. 
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They were as much shocked by the tragic event of November 9 as we 
were. 

It is therefore most fitting that the ones who participate in these cere- 
monies, like a number of us, like Philip Murray, as Governor Stevenson 
referred, came from the area of coldness in the bowels of the earth and 
struggled in building a gallant union for gallant men and their wives and 
children. It is fitting that this son of a son of Scotland from the mines should 
join with us in this memorial session of our convention, and I present to 
you Brother Donald MacDonald, Secretary-Treasurer of the Canadian Congress 
of Labor. 


MR. DONALD MacDONALD 
(Secretary-Treasurer, Canadian Congress of Labor) 


Brother Chairman, Reverend Father, distinguished guests, officers and 
fellow guests: Despite the solemnity of this tremendous occasion I cannot 
help but observe at this moment that from my cursory perusal of history, 
from what little knowledge I have of our background, that it had been my 
impression until this afternoon that the diabolical minds of the Spanish 
Inquisition had devised the most excruciating forms of torture that have 
ever been brought to the distorted minds of mankind. But may I observe 
at this juncture that these inquisitors were but rank amateurs compared to 
those who would have a visiting fireman such as myself follow on a program 
a speaker of the calibre and stature of Governor Stevenson, to say nothing of 
the beautiful and appropriate rendition of the Panis Angelicus. 

There is a tendency in these modern days to minimize the importance 
of the individual. It is said that with the development of modern industrial 
techniques of mass production, and the grouping of many thousands of work- 
ers in a single industry, the individual has lost his significance. The great 
man whose memory we honor today showed that nothing could be farther 
from the truth. Phil Murray showed by his life what one man can do by 
strength of character and personality to raise the standards of living of 
millions of workers, to give them new hope and courage, to lift them out 
of the category of mere cogs in an industrial machine, to status of self- 
respecting human beings deserving and enjoying the respect of their fellow- 
men. 

It was not without significance that, at eleven o’clock on the day of 
Philip Murray’s funeral, steelworkers in countless plants throughout the 
length and breadth of this great country of ours, in Canada and the United 
States, paused in their toil and bowed their heads in tribute to the memory 
of your great President, and in recognition of the tremendous contribution 
that he made toward the well-being of all the workers in that particular 
industry. 

There is little need for me to review the facts of Philip Murray’s notable 
career. Many of you have been associated with him for a long time, and 
you knew him as a quiet, soft-spoken man, who had, nevertheless, such un- 
usual gifts of mind and character that they impressed all who came in contact 
with him, and made him the great leader and statesman whose memory we 
shall always cherish and revere. From the time he entered a coal mine in 
Pennsylvania as a boy, until the hour of his death, his heart and soul were 
with the working class to which he belonged, to which he was ever loyal. 

All of you know the story of his background. It is a familiar one to 
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most of you, but it is well to bear it in mind for it was essential to a true 
understanding of the man who was Philip Murray. All of you know the 
story of the immigrant boy who, with his parents and nine brothers and 
sisters, came to these shores at the age of sixteen and went to work, in our 
terminology, in the pits. You know the story of the fact that, despite his 
back-breaking toil, of the sweat, the dust and the misery, he nevertheless 
recognized his own personal deficiencies with respect to education and at a 
tremendous sacrifice to himself decided and carried out his decision to im- 
prove himself personally. You know the story, too, of the turning point in his 
career when, two years later, he discovered that the weighmaster in the 
particular pit in which he was working was cheating the miners, a not un- 
usual incident in that day—and may I interject perhaps not altogether 
even today. But it was typical of him, typical of his motivation and his 
interest in the well-being of his fellow-men that he took up the cudgel in 
their behalf and attempted to remonstrate. When he found that words 
would not suffice, he resorted to the tactics, the decent and honorable tactics 
of a self-respecting working man and punched the checkweighman in the face. 

You, too, know the story of the fact that the 600 miners walked out with 
him and eventually elected him the president of his Mine Workers local. 
They stayed with him for a month on strike and finally, like so many of our 
strikes in the mining industry in those days and even later, were forced 
eventually to go back, beaten—beaten but not broken. You know the story, 
too, of how he was run out of that town and within a matter of a few short 
years came back, came back as an International Executive Board Member of 
his International Union, a position which he held for many years until 
eventually he became Vice-President of that union. 

It is a tremendous story, a story that remains to be written in its true 
significance so that those who come after him, you and me, in this marvelous 
movement of ours may have a true concept of the sacrifice and the effort that 
went into building this great movement, the fruits of which we all so well 
enjoy today. 

With reference to Philip Murray’s contribution to the Mine Workers, 
the union of his origin as well as mine and of many others here, no one can 
ever fully assess the contribution that he made to that organization and to the 
progress of the mine workers. But his most difficult task, and the one in 
which he achieved such triumphant success, was the building of the United 
Steelworkers of America and this great Congress of the CIO. Most of us 
ean still very vividly recall the establishment of the Committee for Industrial 
Organization in 1936 and its historic break with the American Federation of 
Labor. That Committee, as you recall, allocated to Philip Murray the gigantic 
task of organizing the steel industry and appointed him chairman of the 
Steelworkers Organizing Committee. 

To those whose memories may be dim or to those who have not had 
an opportunity of becoming familiarized with the organizational story in the 
steel industry, I think it can be said truthfully that the task that was allocated 
to Philip Murray in that day was one that had broken many men and many 
organizations. The task was one that by its implications from its history 
and the bitter battles that ensued was such that perhaps it would have 
eaused a lesser man to hesitate and perhaps even withdraw. But Philip 
Murray was made of sterner stuff. He was able within that great industry 
to inspire the necessary confidence and courage so that within the space 
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of a few short years the major portion of the steel industry both in Canada 
and the United States has become organized, and the great affiliate of this 
Congress of ours, the United Steelworkers of America, stands today as a 
living monument to the memory of our departed friend. 

It was at that time during the period of that historic struggle that he 
developed the inherent moral strength which was to serve him in such good 
stead during the strenuous years which followed. One cannot but recall that, 
in spite of the serious decline of his health in recent years, it was typical of 
him that he was able to achieve one of his greatest victories during the past 
few months preceding his death—a notable victory when he won tremendous 
improvements in wages and other benefits for the steelworkers of the United 
States. 

Speaking as I do as a representative of the Canadian Congress of 
Labour, I should like to give expression to the deep gratitude which the 
Canadian workers generally feel toward Philip Murray. Those who are 
members of the Canadian branch of the United Steelworkers to which he gave 
such long and devoted and successful leadership realize that every improve- 
ment which he, with the assistance of his colleagues and the support of his 
loyal membership won on this side of the border, served to strengthen the 
bargaining position of our steelworkers and our other workers on the northern 
side of the border. 

It was toward that end that we have with his help made constant and 
steady progress, and while I would not have it thought at this time, despite 
the purpose of the ceremony, that I am trying to convey the impression that 
he carried this task single-handed, it is true that he had with him throughout 
these long years the loyal and devoted support of his associates within the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, so many of whom are here on this 
platform and in this room this afternoon. 

But still there can be no question as to the exceptional contribution 
which Philip Murray made personally toward the organization of the 
workers and the betterment of their conditions during his long career of 
devoted service. 

Our association with him as Canadians was not nearly as close as yours, 
but those of us who had the privilege, the high privilege of knowing him 
first in the Mine Workers organization and later in the CIO thought of him 
not only as a leader but as a friend. Those who knew him only by reputation 
held him in highest esteem and regard and respect. This was not only con- 
fined to the working class, but to many leaders of industry and government 
as well as to citizens of both the United States and Canada. 

My mind goes back in retrospect this afternoon, Mr. Chairman, to the 
occasion of the last visit that Philip Murray paid us officially. It was on 
the occasion of the Third Annual Convention of our Canadian Congress of 
Labour. If I may digress for a moment to interject, I think it is noteworthy 
at this time in view of what I have to say, to mention in his honor that long 
before your great country got involved in the late hostilities, Philip Murray 
in common with your late revered President Roosevelt had not hesitated to 
express the views that his own adopted and beloved country should stand 
side by side with the other western democracies in resisting Nazi aggression. 

In his address to our convention at that time President Murray said 
many things, many wise and profound things, and I thought that in view of 
the present world situation at least a couple of things he said at that time 
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have perhaps direct application today in the light of, shall we call it the cold 
war and the lukewarm war, as it had in that day of open hostilities. He said 
—and who of us who heard him shall ever forget—he said, ‘‘Underlying 
that thing which we call war are the symbols of freedom, the symbols of a 
democratic way of life and of a free labor movement.” He then went on to 
say that in his belief—and it is the belief that is shared in common by all 
of us—that ‘“‘This can never be a free world until tyranny and all forms of 
aggression are completely driven from the face of the earth.” 

Those words which he said at that time are to my mind just as applicable 
and just as true in the light of our present-day situation. 

He also paid reference to the role that labor was coming to occupy in 
the national, international and world affairs. He said of us, speaking collec- 
tively, that we as a labor movement were developing into an understanding, 
intelligent and constructive movement, thinking not only in terms of our- 
selves but in the well-being of industry and the well-being of the country as a 
whole. It was not only at that time, but on many other occasions throughout 
his entire period of association with us that he demonstrated the keen 
interest and concern that he felt toward Canadian workers and particularly 
our Canadian Congress of Labour, the counterpart of the CIO in Canada. 

I find it difficult, Mr. Chairman, to find adequate words within my very 
limited vocabulary to truly express the debt which we as Canadian workers 
feel we owe to Philip Murray—a tremendous debt of gratitude and apprecia- 
tion. I say to you at this time with all due deference that we can pay that 
debt to Philip Murray only in one way, and that is by bringing to the tasks 
which he left us the same spirit of unselfishness, of loyalty, strength of mind 
and heart which he showed throughout his entire life. We must find 
stimulus and faith in the assurance that we can build upon the foundations 
he laid and help to fulfill his hopes of a world of peace, a world of justice 
- and of well-being for all mankind. This great man, gentle, brave and strong, 
has passed from the scene of his greatest and valiant effort in our behalf. 
It is now our high duty and our privilege to carry on his fight for a better 
world. May I suggest then that we should resolve to put into that fight 
all the strength of heart and mind and soul which we can muster and build 
up a labor movement on this continent which will be worthy of the great 
leader whose memory will ever remain as a source of idealism, courage and 
inspiration. 


CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: That was a voice from the north. We now 
have one from the south, and as evidence that all of North America held 
Philip Murray in high esteem we also have with us today the leader of 
labor from the great Republic of Mexico. He represents more than a 
million members of the Mexican Confederation of Workers. Those workers 
of Mexico know that we consider them our union brothers. They are 
also aware of our deep interest in them and in the workers of every other 
country in the world. 

I now present to you Brother Alfonso Sanchez Madariaga, Assistant 
Secretary General of the Mexican Confederation of Workers. 


ALFONSO SANCHEZ MADARIAGA 
(Assistant Secretary General, Mexican Confederation of Workers) 


Mr. Alfonso Sanchez Madariaga addressed the convention in his native 


tongue. 
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Secretary Carey read the following translation of Mr. Madariaga’s 
address: 

It is a great honor for me to render homage in the name of the Con- 
federation of Workers of Mexico and the democratic forces of Latin America, 
to the great man and fighter, Philip Murray. The Mexican workers knew 
that Murray dedicated all his life to the interests and the benefit of the 
working people and for the maintenance of human rights within the system 
of integral democracy. I think that the best homage that we can render to 
this great man is to pledge that we shall fight for the ideals which were his 
in all his life. We pledge to fight for the unity of the workers of the world 
and particularly in the Americas, to fight for the progress of the humble 
and exploited, the most important rights of humanity, as there are the free- 
dom of thought and expression, and the right to a decent life under just 
economic conditions within a society of democracy. 

While rendering sincere homage to Brother Philip Murray, it is my 
desire that his most important legacy, the unity and strength of the forces 
of the CIO continue to set an example to the workers of the world and serve 
as a stimulant to all democratic forces. 


CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: Secretary Carey has a ceremony to perform 
now. 


SECRETARY CAREY: Mr. Chairman, in addition to the distinguished 
speakers on our program this afternoon there are many distinguished guests 
in the audience, in the balconies and on the platform, but there are a few 
who came from Pittsburgh, some of whom I would like to present to this 
convention, simply to acknowledge their presence and indicate our apprecia- 
tion of their being with us. 

Joseph Murray, Philip Murray’s son. A close friend, Mayor David Law- 
rence, of Pittsburgh. Mr. and Mrs. Thompson. Mrs. Thompson is the late 
President Murray’s sister. Mrs. Thomas Shane, Mr. Murray’s niece. James 
Malone, President Murray’s nephew. Ann Benedict, President Murray’s 
secretary in Pittsburgh. 

Just a few days short of two months ago, President Philip Murray 
made his last address to a convention of an international union affiliated 
with the CIO. 

On October 7 Phil Murray spoke to the Fourth Annual Convention of 
the IUE-CIO in Pittsburgh. In his always-kindly fashion, President Murray 
remarked: “I have been intimately associated with Jimmy Carey since 
1934. That was before the CIO was born.” 

In this fast-changing world, 18 years is a long time to be a man’s close 
friend and colleague. Eighteen years is a fortunately long time—although 
today it seems too brief—to be intimately associated with one of the great 
men of our era, a man whom you loved and deeply esteemed. 

To me and to others in the CIO who were privileged to know him well, 
Philip Murray brought many blessings. We enjoyed the blessings of his 
wisdom, his kindliness, the vigor of his unceasing fight on behalf of working 
men and women everywhere. We enjoyed the blessings of his encompass- 
ing sense of brotherhood and the profound spiritual principles that guided 
him. 

But there was another blessing that Phil Murray brought us—a blessing 
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not so well known. Because of him we came to know a unique and won- 
derful person—Mrs. Philip Murray. 

Philip and Elizabeth Murray —the former Elizabeth Lavery — were 
married on February 7, 1910. That was two years before Mr. Murray was 
elected to the United Mine Workers’ Executive Council and started his 
steady progress toward national prominence as the beloved leader of mil- 
lions of American men and women. 

For more that 42 years Elizabeth Murray stood steadfastly at her 
husband’s side, a quiet, but constant inspiration to him in his work and 
aspirations. 

She shared with Phil Murray his joys and his disappointments, his 
successes and temporary setbacks. She shared with him the bleak days of 
the depression following World War I and the far greater mass tragedy of 
the depression of the 1930’s. She shared with him his role in the origins of 
the CIO and the Steelworkers Organizing Committee. She drew quiet gratifica- 
tion and pride in Philip Murray’s heroic work as the whirlwind of the CIO 
and the Steelworkers swept across the nation in the late thirties. 

Philip Murray’s thoughts were never very far away from the wonderful 
home Mrs. Murray had made for him in Pittsburgh. Always it seemed 
Philip Murray wanted the same sort of home—comfortable, solid, love-filled— 
for all American workers. At our IUE-CIO Convention in Pittsburgh two 
months ago all of us could sense that when Phil told us: 

“IT bought a house in a suburb, Brookline, a part of the city, 34 
years ago. That is out at 750 Berkshire Avenue, Brookline—everybody 
knows where it is. It was sort of a middle-class section. 

“TI paid $6500 for that house when I paid it out. I am still living 
there. But do you know that 60% of the people living in my immediate 
neighborhood are working in the steel mills downtown. You know where 
they lived 20 years ago? Along the bottom of the river bed there, in 
shanties and huts and shacks and shambles.” 

No, Philip Murray’s thoughts were never far away from his home. Be- 
cause Elizabeth Murray brought beauty and love and peace to their home, 
Phil Murray wanted his Steelworkers—and all other workers—to have the 
same kind of home. He wanted them to have the ‘creature comforts,” as he 
sometimes called them, so that beauty and love and peace could reside 
with them as they resided with him and Elizabeth Murray. 

Philip Murray’s wife never, over these many years, sought the limelight 
of public attention. She was content to be that rare and inspiring person— 
the wife whose life was profoundly matched to that of her husband’s, the 
wife who stood behind her husband as a bulwark of quiet strength—who 
contributed so greatly to his career and success that only Philip Murray 
himself could know how much. 

We wish to honor Mrs. Philip Murray today as a great person in her own 
right, as a lifetime partner in one of the greatest spiritual crusades of 
our time. 

* * * 

Mrs. Murray, there is probably no possible way in which this 14th 
Constitutional Convention nor the CIO could fully express to you our affec- 
tion, our esteem and appreciation. 

We believe, however, that if you were to ask anything of us it would be 
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the same thing, the only thing that Philip Murray himself would ask—THAT 
WE BUILD A BIGGER AND GREATER CIO IN HIS MEMORY, DEDI- 
CATED—AS WAS HIS LIFE—TO THE EXTENSION OF POLITICAL 
AND INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY AND TO THE WELFARE BOTH OF 
WORKING MEN AND WOMEN AND THE NATION AS A WHOLE. 

This Convention is, in the truest sense, a Memorial Convention for your 
beloved husband, Philip Murray. The tribute we pay to him must also, in 
great part, be a tribute to you. 

But, also, as a small token of our admiration and love for you, this 
Convention wishes to present to you this Memorial Plaque. Attached to its 
surface is a delegate’s badge to this Convention, reproduced in gold. Just 
beneath we have inscribed simply: “To Mrs. Philip Murray, December 3, 
1952.” 

Mrs. Murray, we honor and cherish you for the great contributions you 
have made, directly and indirectly, to this organization which Philip Murray 
served for 12 years as President. 

You will always be part of the fabric of the CIO. 


CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: It is most fitting that the sentiments of all 
CIO members should be expressed today by a great leader of labor who 
worked side by side with Philip Murray for nearly half a century. Strikes, 
depression and exploitation they resisted together. 

Six years ago, in 1946 in this same convention hall, this close friend 
and colleague of Philip Murray nominated him for the presidency of the 
CIO. He nominated him again in Boston in 1947, in Portland in 1948, in 
Cleveland in 1949, in Chicago in 1950 and in New York in 1951. He would 
have again nominated him in Los Angeles in 1952. He was not there. 

Those nominations of six consecutive years are an indication of the 
close friendship between two great leaders of labor. Side by side they 
have seen the workers of America emerge from a condition of near slavery 
in the first decade of this century, and take their proper place as full 
citizens of this great country. It took leaders like these two men to bring 
about the abolition of racial and religious prejudices and of political 
servitude. 

It is with great and deep appreciation for his own great contribution 
that I present to this memorial session, a colleague of ours, an inspirer of 
ours, a devoter of ours to the cause that Philip Murray was devoted to, 
Jacob S. Potofsky, President of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 


America, CIO. 


JACOB S. POTOFSKY 
(President, Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America) 

Mr. Chairman, fellow officers, delegates and friends: It is my sad 
duty to speak to you members of the CIO family on the untimely loss of 
our beloved leader, Philip Murray. 

As Allan Haywood has just told you, and as most of you remember, it 
has been my honor and privilege in happier times to place his name before 
you in nomination for the presidency of our great organization. I had looked 
forward to doing it again this time, but, alas, God has willed otherwise. 

What can I say concerning the splendor and magnificence of Philip 
Murray that you have not felt deep in your minds and hearts? Everyone 
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here, every member of the CIO throughout the length and breadth of the 
United States and Canada, has felt Phil Murray’s warm and magnetic 
personality. 

There is not a trade-unionist in America today who has not gained be- 
cause Philip Murray lived, whose life is not brighter, whose family has not 
been enriched because Philip Murray guided and led the mighty hosts of 
CIO. His influence extended into the chancelleries of the world as well as 
into the homes of the plain people of this great country of ours. 

Philip Murray’s life was abundant with rich achievements. He helped 
build the miner’s union. He led the building of the steel union. He helped 
build every other union in the CIO. He brought economic and social security 
to the families of workers, organized and unorganized. He made his beloved 
country a better place in which to live, to work and to enjoy the pursuit 
of happiness. 

No man could ask for more, and Phil never did, for he was humble and 
possessed of humility. 

Philip Murray, born to poverty, summoned to greatness, was bone and 
sinew of America’s growth and greatness too. Philip Murray hated poverty; 
he fought against exploitation and for an ever-higher standard of living 
for the working people of America and the world; and he envisioned 
peace and security among men. 

Philip Murray was deeply religious. He was devoted, as Father Rice 
said, to God, to his country, to his union. He was also a devoted husband 
and a loving father. 

His was a dedicated life. Devoted to the cause of labor and his coun- 
try, there was never any smallness in that great man. He was charitable; 
he forgave his enemies. 

But he could also hate, too. He hated bigotry, he hated intolerance, 
he hated injustice and discrimination of any kind, fer Philip Murray was a 
champion of civil rights and of human dignity. 

Philip Murray, as has been said already, was one of the great negotia- 
tors and conciliators, a natural born leader, an inspirer of men. Because 
of his warmth and selflessness, he could put the common good above narrow 
personal interests, and he held the needs of his beloved country above all 
else. 

Philip Murray had a sense of responsibility. He exercised patience in 
order to help resolve problems, serious problems, in a wise and constructive 
manner. He acted as he saw the light and always according to the deepest 
spiritual motives. 

My friends, we shall honor his memory best if we put, above all else, 
continuing unity of CIO, which he helped to create. 

Philip Murray is gone now. There are many on the platform and in 
this hall who stood by him and fought with him side by side to make this 
great institution possible, to make it the power, spiritually, morally and 
economically, that it is today. 

CIO is the birthright of all men and women who made the dream come 
true. Philip Murray handed us a legacy, he handed it to us and he handed 
it to the untold millions in the mass production and related industries who 
aspire to human dignity, to democracy in industry and to the rights of free 
men. 

CIO is the monument to Philip Murray, and no man shall lay his hands 
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on it, no man shall weaken it, no man shall pervert it, no man shall tear it 
down. I know that no man will; and I know that no man can. I know 
that all of us in the years ahead will strive to build, to extend the strength 
and influence of our respective unions and our collective unions. And we 
have the strong and solid foundation which my good friend from Canada, 
Donald MacDonald, spoke of, that foundation which we are fortunate enough 
to inherit from our great leader, Philip Murray. 

Philip Murray’s memory shall always live wherever free men gather, 
and in the hearts of plain men and women everywhere,—millions, yea, hun- 
dreds of millions everywhere. 

All honor to his memory. 

It is for us, the living, to carry forward the great work for which he 
gave his life. We cannot, we must not fail him. And may God help us in 
this legacy and this sacred trust that is left to us by Philip Murray. 

Thank you. 


CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: I am sure these impressive ceremonies will 
remain with the rest of us until death do us part. I am going to ask every- 
body to stand one moment in silence and then we will have the orchestra. 

(All present stood for a moment of silent tribute to the memory of 
Philip Murray.) 

The orchestra rendered the Rosary by Nevin. 


SECRETARY CAREY: Mr. Chairman, I rise to move that the rules 
of the convention be suspended and that the convention recess until tomor- 
row morning at 9:30. 


CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: If there is no objection to that, that will 
be the order. 


(Whereupon, at 3:55 o’clock, p.m., the convention stood recessed until 
9:30 o’clock Thursday, December 4, 1952.) 


FOURTH DAY—THURSDAY MORNING SESSION 
ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY, DECEMBER 4, 1952 


The convention was called to order by Executive Vice-President 
Haywood at 9:45 o’clock, a. m. 


CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: I now declare the convention open. At this 
time I want to present another outstanding religious leader of this city. 
He is here with us as our guest this morning to deliver the invocation. For 
five years he has served as pastor of a church here in Atlantic City. He 
was called here by the people from other pastorates. 

I present to you the Reverend Russell A. Roberts, Pastor of Shiloh 
Baptist Church of Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


INVOCATION 
(Reverend Russell A. Roberts, Pastor, Shiloh Baptist Church, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey) 
From the snow-capped, heaven-blessed mountains of Maine, to the 
sun-kissed shores of Florida, to the unpredictable climate of California, 
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has come this vast body of workers united for one common cause. We 
humbly admit that we can do nothing without the blessings of God. 

Thus when posterity records our actions of today we want them to know 
we did not leave God out of our thinking. We are but frail creatures, fully 
cognizant of our weaknesses, but ever longing, ever striving, ever seeking 
that unfailing source of all strength. 

Endow our minds with a certainty that will transcend all problems. 
Fill our hearts with a radiant contentment that is born out of universal 
good will. Imbue within our souls ethical values that are meaningful to 
the common good of all. Make us quick to understand the needs and feelings 
of others, and grant that, living in the brightness of Thy presence, we may 
bring Thy sunshine into life’s most cloudy places. Amen. 


CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: Next on the agenda is a further report 
from the Rules and Order Committee. I call upon Secretary Al Hartnett 
of the IUE. 


REPORT OF RULES AND ORDER COMMITTEE (continued) 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY HARTNETT: The committee presents the 
following additional rule for adoption by the convention. The rule is on 
the voting procedure and is as follows: 

“In a roll call vote, each delegate shall cast the number of votes equal 
to the total number of votes of his delegation divided by the number of 
delegates present and voting in his delegation. If, however, the president 
of the affiliate or, in his absence, the next ranking officer present, shall certify 
in writing to the Secretary of the Convention in the form annexed that the 
delegation is bound by the unit rule, the president or such next ranking 
officer, as the case may be, shall cast the total vote of the delegation.” 

The annexed form would read as follows: 


“CERTIFICATE 


As president (or, in his absence, the next ranking officer present) of 
Ne har cerca airs cg co en aces ara 4 cnehWs 8 engi whan ce EW! O49 ab) g Byer eee , CIO, I hereby 


certify that its vote at this 1952 Convention of the CIO shall be cast as a 
unit on the floor of the Convention when a roll call vote is taken. 


(Name) (Title) 


There is an ample supply of these certificates available with the 
Secretary of the convention. 
I move the adoption of the new rule. 


CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: The motion is that the new rule be adopted, 
in the event of a roll call on any subject matter. I will read the new rule 
again. 

(At this time Executive Vice-President Haywood again read the rule 
on voting procedure.) 


CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: Is that clear to you? Are there any questions 
on the matter? 
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DELEGATE McCRACKEN (Glass Workers): Mr. Chairman, does this 
mean that if one delegate is absent, unless you have the unit rule you lose 
the vote of that delegate? 


CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: No, if there is only one delegate present 
and he has the unit vote rule he would have the right to cast the entire vote 
of your organization. 


DELEGATE McCRACKEN: If you do not have the unit vote rule, 
then what? 


CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: Then the delegates can be polled or the 
Chairman can get up and announce the division, whatever it is. 


SECRETARY CAREY: If the delegation is entitled to X number of 
votes, and half the delegation is absent the remaining delegates cast the 
full votes of the delegation. 


CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: Are there any further questions? If your 
Constitution provides a unit vote you are governed by that. If your dele- 
gation has decided on the unit vote your Chairman or the next ranking 
officer is permitted to cast that vote. If you haven’t the unit vote then 
the delegation can be polled or the spokesman for the delegation can 
announce the division. Are you ready for the question? 


DELEGATE BLOOD (Shipbuilding): If you don’t have the unit rule 
can the Chairman cast the whole vote? 


SECRETARY CAREY: If you do not have the unit rule you can 
announce your entire delegation voting on the question in unit. 


DELEGATE BLOOD: In bloc? 


SECRETARY CAREY: That’s right. 
... The motion to adopt the report of the Rules and Order Committee 
was seconded and carried unanimously. 


CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: Brother Hartnett, will you explain what is 
necessary concerning the forms? 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY HARTNETT: These forms for use by the 
chief executive officer or the next ranking officer in the absence of the 
chief executive officer are available with the Secretary of the convention 
and can be obtained from him and completed by those delegations that are 
casting their votes as a unit. 

Mr. Chairman, that completes the work of the committee. 


CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: I would suggest that those who have unit 
tule votes now agreed upon, that the delegate or an officer come here and 
get the forms and fill it out and give them to the Secretary. 

That completes the work of the Rules and Order Committee and they 
are discharged with the thanks of the convention. 

I now recognize the Committee on Resolutions. 


CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: Before we have the Resolutions Committee 
I want to present to the convention for just a few remarks a lady of the 
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South, a lady whose ancestors played a major role in the establishment of 
our republic, and who has used her talents and influence in behalf of the 
CIO in organizing workers in the South. 

She has recently written a book, and while talking to President Murray 
going out to California, he made a comment on that book. He told me it 
was a fine document and one that would give a lot of information to people 
concerning labor in the South. 

She has been working for the CIO for quite awhile, and has wanted 
to retire for some time but we wouldn’t permit her to retire. 

I present now Miss Lucy Mason. 


MISS LUCY RANDOLPH MASON 

Friends, I had no idea when I came to this convention you would honor 
me with an opportunity to speak from this rostrum. I am very much amazed 
it has happened to me and I can’t tell you how happy I am to be so honored. 

This little book my friend Allan referred to, and which he has pointed 
out had the blessings of our great leader, Philip Murray, this small book 
was dedicated to the men and women who through the union movement are 
creating a better South. It is a story told largely by the individuals them- 
selves, by men and women of the unions in the southern labor movement. 
As our dear friend, Philip Murray, said about it, it fills a gap in the history 
of the South that nothing else has filled. 

All of my life I was concerned and eaten up with the injustices and 
hardships that happened to the men and women that work. When I was 
a young woman in my late teens, there was a 12-hour day, 365 days a year 
in a little steel plant there. That is what the workers had to go through and 
I was familiar with all of the things, the most difficult things that happened 
in these people’s lives. 

I turned to the work through labor legislation, and I saw the thing that 
was fundamental, the only thing that could really do the job and get the 
legislation, was organized labor; so way back, long before I had a chance to 
work with organized labor inside organized labor I was working cooperatively 
with the unions. The AFL was the only union way back there. I worked 
with whatever union there was to work with. 

Another thing about the little book, it digs deep in history, it digs 
back to the time Bill Crawford, who is here at this convention, was a coal 
miner, and when Bill became a steelworker, because coal had to precede 
steel. It tells of the story of Bill Crawford’s friendship for William Green, 
how Bill’s father was a friend of Green and how when Bill went to Washing- 
ton Bill Green assisted him and gave him his blessings. The man who told 
the story did the job. My part was to dig it up, put it down and make it a 
story, and work with others bringing to pass things we hoped could be 
accomplished, and recording them in that little book. 

Thank you for listening patiently, and I hope you will read, ‘“‘To Win 
These Rights” the personal story of the CIO in the South. I will tell you 
it is very personal, because I was it. 

Thank you. 


CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: Lucy comes from the Randolph-Mason family, 
that every school boy and girl reads about when they read the history of 
the United States. She is beloved down there by all of our people. She 
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is their Lucy. Get the book. Read it, and you will see the life that could 
have basked in ease and comfort, basked in the traditions of a family that 
were great Americans, yet she chose the road to head organizing in the 
South. God bless Lucy Mason. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS (Continued) 


CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: Secretary Curran of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee. 

Committee Secretary Curran, on behalf of the committee, submitted the 
following report: 


Resolution No. 44 
LEGISLATIVE AND POLITICAL ACTION PROGRAMS 


It would be folly for the American labor movement to ignore the lessons 
to be learned from the recent election. A reckoning of the results can be of 
worth in charting our future course only if we face the outcome squarely. 

The defeat of labor-endorsed candidates for President and Vice President 
was not the overwhelming victory for reaction that spokesmen for big busi- 
ness, particularly editorial writers in the anti-labor Republican press, have 
tried to make it appear. 

It is clear that, in designating Dwight D. Eisenhower as their choice to 
lead this nation in the crucial years ahead, the American people in no sense 
repudiated the goals for human welfare and economic and social progress 
they have endorsed these last two decades. The election of a Republican 
President was less a Republican victory than a personal triumph of a popular 
candidate whose affirmative promises the people were prepared to accept; it 
was not a repudiation of the forward-looking programs of the New and 
Fair Deals. The man the people chose had endorsed many of the major 
reforms enacted during the past 20 years over the bitter opposition of leaders 
in his own party. The American people elected General Eisenhower because 
he had convinced them that he had solutions for their problems and troubles 
in this period of grave international danger and that his administration 
would preserve and protect hard-won social gains. 

The narrow Republican majorities in both Houses of Congress which 
resulted from the sweeping Eisenhower triumph indicate a rejection by the 
people of the reactionary policies of the Republican Old Guard. Republican 
Senators of the extreme right, such as Jenner and McCarthy, although carried 
back into office on Eisenhower’s coattails, nevertheless trailed the President- 
elect by hundreds of thousands of votes. At the same time, several notable 
victories over Republican reactionaries, such as Kem, Cain and Ecton, were 
won by liberal candidates supported by organized labor. As a result, the 
reactionary coalition which had given the Old Guard Republican leaders 
effective control in the last two Congresses actually failed to score more 
than minor gains. 

One healthy result will be that these conspirators in the coalition of 
reactionaries of both parties no longer will be able to hide responsibility for 
their actions behind a nominal Democratic majority. Their destructive 
policies, if pursued in the 83rd Congress as we anticipate, will now show up 
clearly as their own. While the same coalition still has power to control 
legislation in the 83rd Congress, its Republican leaders now will find responsi- 
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bility for their actions clearly fixed upon their own party. No longer can 
Republican members of the Old Guard, supported by reactionaries in the 
Democratic Party, escape an accounting for their actions by pointing to the 
other party as a cover-up for their program and practice of reaction, 

American labor can be proud of its performance in the 1952 campaign. 
Where our political activities met with defeat, we lost only after a determined 
fight for principles we believe to be right. The victories we helped to win 
prevented many reactionaries from taking office. We can be proud of the 
fact that our extensive educational efforts and organization resulted in more 
participation by our members in the democratic exercise of their franchise 
than ever before. Through the work of the National CIO Political Action 
Committee and similar programs carried on by our affiliated unions and 
councils, our members were better informed about the basic issues of the 
campaign and more of them registered and went to the polls than in any 
previous election. Contrary to claims by the reactionary press, members of 
our unions overwhelmingly voted on the basis of the issues and for liberal 
candidates. 

These are the facts of the 1952 elections. The people of America did 
not abandon their goals for the advancement of economic and human rights 
at home and for cooperation with other free peoples toward the achievement 
of a just and lasting peace. But the attempt undoubtedly will be made to 
interpret General Eisenhower’s victory at the polls as a victory for the 
forces of reaction. 

We can expect, and we must be prepared for, a determined effort by 
the coalition of reactionaries in both parties in Congress to carry out Senator 
Bricker’s threat to destroy every vestige of the New Deal and the Fair Deal. 
The members of this coalition will seek to restrict labor’s right to organize 
and engage in free collective bargaining and will urge Congress to subject 
unions to anti-monopoly legislation; while giving lip-service to the advance- 
ment of the social security, health and welfare of the people, they will ad- 
vance numerous proposals for undermining these programs and defeating 
their purpose; they will propose changes in the tax laws to shift a larger 
and larger share of the burden to the low-income families of the nation; 
under the pretext of protecting us from a too powerful federal government, 
they will propose to turn over to local and to private interests vast natural 
resources which belong to all the people; they will pretend to promote free 
enterprise by proposing to exempt powerful interests from necessary re- 
straints of government regulation and the anti-trust laws; advocating cuts in 
military and economic aid and demanding higher tariffs, they will urge us to 
abandon our allies and our friends throughout the free world. In the pur- 
suit of these reactionary and destructive policies, they would expose our 
nation and all the free areas of the world to economic depression, isolation 
and the danger of world war. 

These purposes of the reactionary coalition in Congress must be exposed 
and fought every step of the way. We in the CIO willl join with all liberal 
and progressive groups in the country to turn the spotlight on this conspiracy 
to rob us of the gains we have won over the past 20 years and to bar the 
path to continued progress. We pledge our whole-hearted support to liberal 
members of both parties in Congress who are prepared to defy the coalition 
of reaction, to define the issues, and to stand up and be counted. Only 
through such determined and unwavering opposition to this reactionary 
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coalition by all liberal and progressive forces shall we be able to draw the 
lines on which the campaigns of 1954 and 1956 must be waged to obtain a 
clear mandate for the cause of human progress and world peace. 

While committing ourselves to this task of resisting the efforts of the 
reactionary coalition to turn the clock back, we do not abandon our legislative 
program for the welfare and security of the people; we reaffirm it. We in- 
struct the CIO Legislative Department to reprint and publish the Legislative 
Program adopted at our Convention in 1951, with such additions and modifi- 
cations as are adopted by this Convention. Although we shall be heavily 
engaged in blocking reaction, we shall continue to press our program attack- 
ing poverty, disease, discrimination, insecurity and social, economic and 
political injustice. 

We must be prepared also to support recommendations that may be 
sent to Congress by the new President in the fulfillment of his campaign 
pledges to preserve and extend the gains of the last 20 years. During the 
campaign, General Eisenhower pledged himself to carry on and improve large 
segments of the New and Fair Deal programs, including broadened and 
strengthened social security, farm price support and international coopera- 
tion in supplying other free nations with military and economic aid. On 
November 1, 1952, 72 hours before the polls were to open, he formalized 
these promises in a 10-point pledge to the American people. 

1. He pledged himself “to serve all the people, irrespective of their race, 
creed or national origin and regardless of how they voted”. We interpret 
this as including his legislative messages to Congress and his approval or dis- 
approval of bills passed by Congress, and we pledge our support for recom- 
mendations made to achieve these objectives. 

2. He pledged that “the social gains achieved by the people, whether 
enacted by a Republican or Democratic Administration, are not only here to 
stay but are here to be improved and extended”. We take this to include 
much New and Fair Deal legislation for the welfare of the people, including 
social security, public assistance, housing and aid to schools and hospitals, 
and we will support proposals for improvement and extension of these social 
gains. 

3. He promised honest and competent government. These objectives 
are shared by all people of good will and they have our unqualified support. 

4. He promised to fight inflation. The CIO has been in the forefront 
of the fight to prevent inflation. We will support measures to accomplish 
this purpose which preserve the purchasing power of the people and impose 
effective restraints upon the profiteering and speculation of greedy special 
interests. 

5. He promised to eliminate “waste, ineffectiveness and duplication in 
government”, and stated that this can and will result in lower government 
expenditures and lower taxes. Proposals to cut government expenditure 
without sacrificing services for the people’s welfare and without jeopardy to 
national security in the face of communist aggression will have our full sup- 
port. In this connection, we point out that expenditures related to national 
security today account for 83 cents out of every dollar spent by the govern- 
ment. And we call to the attention of the incoming Administration and of 
Congress that government expenditures on its civilian services already have 
been substantially reduced in the last 12 years. Allowing for price rises and 
for growth of the population, government expenditures for non-war purposes 
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today are 16% less in real money than before World War II. Government 
expenditures on social security, health, welfare and labor services have fallen 
off 30% in real money during the same period. 

Proposals to reduce taxes which are based upon recognition of the need 
to remedy the fact that the total tax burden of the nation bears with grossly 
unfair severity upon lower income families, and that special-interest tax 
loopholes permit privileged groups and persons to escape paying their just 
share will likewise have our support. 

6. General Eisenhower pledged himself to “support and strengthen, not 
weaken the laws that protect the American worker”, to defend the worker 
against “any action to destroy his union or his rights’, and to “enlist every 
resource of private industry and of the federal government to protect him 
against the awful consequences of depression and joblessness.” We believe 
that recommendations by the incoming President to carry out this pledge will, 
with the solid backing of American labor, encourage responsible members in 
both parties and houses of Congress to turn back and defeat those who would 
weaken, and perhaps destroy, unions and collective bargaining. If, however, 
reckless reactionaries in the Congress prevail, the incoming President will 
have, as President Truman had, final recourse to the veto. 

We stand ready at all times to join in any plans to carry out his pledge to 
protect and advance the rights of workers and to protect workers and the 
nation against the ravages of unemployment. Measures to implement the 
Employment Act of 1946 should receive early attention by the new Ad- 
ministration in view of the anticipated tapering off of defense expenditures 
and the resulting need for increased employment on civilian production. 

7. He pledged his support for farm programs, including the present 
law which supports basic farm crops at 90% of parity until 1954. The CIO 
has supported, and will continue to support, those programs which representa- 
tives of family sized farms agree upon as providing the necessary protection 
to farmers against the hazards of the market place and the resulting inse- 
curity of farm family income. 

8. General Eisenhower pledged to devote himself toward making 
equality of opportunity a reality for every American, stating that “there is no 
room left in America for second-class citizenship for anybody.” While he 
has opposed an enforceable federal Fair Employment Practices Act, he has 
promised to end discrimination in employment under existing federal jurisdic- 
tion (public contracts) and he has promised to end segregation in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. More recently he has promised his support for amend- 
ing the Senate filibuster rule—Rule XXII—which is the roadblock to all 
civil rights legislation. We will support his efforts to carry out these pledges 
for the enlargement of civil rights, but in addition we shall continue to 
press for enforceable Federal FEPC legislation and for all the measures 
that are necessary to rid America of second-class citizenship. 

9. He pledged that, in carrying out a program for protecting government 
against disloyal persons, “we will not engage in witch hunts or character 
assassination.” We commend him for this statement, and will give our 
support to a loyalty program that complies with constitutional guarantees of 
due process of law for all people. We urge the incoming President to create 
a Commission, similar to the Nimitz Commission proposed by President Tru- 
man but blocked by Senator McCarran, to investigate and report on the 
means by which we may protect our government against those who are dis- 
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loyal to it and do so without destroying the very freedoms our government 
was established to protect. 

10. He pledged continued cooperation among free nations to attain peace 
in the world for ourselves and all free people without appeasement of com- 
munist aggression. We of the CIO were among the first actively to support 
and work for implementation of the Marshall Plan and of the Point Four 
program, and more recently for implementation of NATO. We will continue 
to support cooperation with the free peoples of the world through loans, 
grants or trade, as conditions may require. 

All steps taken by the incoming President to preserve and extend the 
gains that have been made will have our full support. We shall not be 
obstructionists, but will offer our sincere cooperation in the hope that he 
will and can carry out the commitments he made to promote the public inter- 
est. But as free Americans we have the duty and reserve our democratic 
right to challenge and oppose the policies and acts of his administration when 
in our judgment they are not in the public interest. 

In the period ahead the CIO faces serious and compelling responsibility 
in both the political and legislative fields. The task is five-fold: 

1. Rally maximum strength behind the true liberals in Congress, in 
state legislatures, and local governing bodies. Encourage them to make 
strong fights for measures in the public interest and against raids of special 
vested interests. 

2. Keep before the people the record of the reactionary coalition and 
of the liberal opposition in the 88rd Congress so that the people, having the 
facts, can act intelligently between and during political campaigns. 

3. Continue, extend and intensify the education of the people as to 
their stake in political action in matters of local, state, national and world 
concern, not only during campaigns, but every month of the year. 

4. Enlist more and more people in politics as a prime obligation of 
responsible citizenship. The 1952 elections demonstrated the importance of 
carrying this work beyond the membership of our unions into their com- 
munities, to their neighbors and to other organizations dedicated to the de- 
fense and strengthening of freedom. 

5. Raise the funds necessary for this work. Arrayed against us will 
be vast concentrations of economic and political power having easy access to 
every form of communication and propaganda. Our work in the field of leg- 
islative and political action is in the public interest, while our enemies’ efforts 
will be against the public interest. We must have an adequate budget and 
the budget must be met month by month and week by week if we are to 
maintain the fight, hold our ground, and make progress. 

In the basic conviction that the entire program of the CIO is the program 
that embodies the hopes and needs of the American people, we rededicate 
ourselves to our program of political action. 

We authorize and direct the CIO-PAC to continue to direct and expand 
the political activities of the CIO and to service, direct and coordinate the 
work of the political action committees of the state and city councils, to pro- 
vide all possible aid and cooperation to the political agencies of the Interna- 
tional Unions, to carry on the task of training and political education on 
behalf of the CIO, and to do all other things necessary and proper to the 
accomplishment of the political objectives of the CIO. 


The CIO-PAC is further directed to continue to act on an independent 
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and non-partisan basis, giving support to the progressive forces in the two 
major parties upon their platforms and records. 

We further authorize and direct the CIO-PAC to cooperate as broadly 
as possible with the political agencies of other labor organizations and with 
farmers, consumers, church groups, small businessmen, professional men, 
white-collar workers, minority groups and all other citizens of good will dedi- 
cated to the same ideals of public service and welfare as the CIO. 

The collection of voluntary contributions of at least $1 a year from each 
CIO member for PAC shall continue on a regular yearly basis within each 
affiliate of the CIO and we hereby launch the 1953 dollar drive and call 
upon each member of our affiliated organizations to participate. 

The work begun by Philip Murray and Sidney Hillman is ours to carry 
on. We shal] find and publish the truths that are needed to strengthen democ- 
racy and to keep men free. Armed with truth and mobilized through our 
organizations, we shall hold our gains and move ahead in political action 
and legislation in the years to come. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: The committee recommends 
adoption, and I so move. 
. . . The motion was duly seconded. 


CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: The motion is to adopt the committee’s 
report on Resolution No. 44. I want to recognize a man who has led your 
political action drive, who has had a tough job and who has done a good 
job. He works untiringly, night and day. How he does it people wonder, 
because he is much older than Iam. I give you Jack Kroll. 


PAC DIRECTOR JACK KROLL 

Brother Chairman, officers, delegates and guests: I rise in support of 
the resolution, which would not be any news to you. 

In talking to you this morning I will be brief and hit the highlights only, 
because your resolution covers the situation in its entirety. My remarks 
will be confined to the political action part of the resolution. But before 
I do that I would like to take this opportunity to pay tribute to the significant 
work performed by CIO members in every section of America. I also want 
to pay tribute to the work done by the International Unions, the State 
Councils and the city, PAC. You worked hard and you worked well and 
I congratulate you on the job that you did. 

I cannot pass by without paying my personal respects and appreciation 
to our departed President, Brother Philip Murray. Without his wisdom, 
without his counsel, without his real personal efforts we could not have 
done as well as we have done. It was his unfaltering support at every 
critical moment that sustained us in the work which we have accomplished. It 
is true that our candidate for President was defeated, but it is equally true 
that the principles and programs for which he stood and for which we stand 
were not defeated, and they will not be defeated as long as the CIO continues 
to work as we worked in the last election, preaching the gospel of liberal 
government in the shops, at the plant gates, on the streets, and on the door- 
steps. We will not be defeated as long as we continue to do that work. 

Let me make myself clear. I do not contend that we won a victory. I 
do contend that the principles established by Franklin Roosevelt and Harry 
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Truman, those principles of government are still dear to the hearts of the 
American people and they will never be defeated as long as we in the CIO 
carry forward with the same spirit and the same courage as we have in 
the past. 

I am not going to take the time of this convention to go into a detailed 
analyzation of the election results. They will be furnished you in the 
printed proceedings, but I just want to hit a few highlights. 

Our analysis shows first that the membership of the CIO by and large 
followed the recommendations of you men and women who are the leaders 
of the CIO. It showed secondly that the victory of General Eisenhower was 
a personal victory based on his popularity as a great war hero. It cannot 
in any sense be distorted into a victory for the reactionary forces which 
still control a substantial portion of the Republican Party. 

It also shows—-and this is important—there is a great measure of 
democracy in American families, in the families of the CIO. I say this 
because many CIO members saw their wives go to the polls and vote opposite 
to the way in which the CIO member voted. I say that is important because 
I think it is due to the failure of the men folks to talk to their families 
about the issues and to call their attention to which side of the bread is 
buttered. I would urge our members to discuss more fully in their homes 
and with their families the political issues as they rise at each election. 

I do not say this in any disparagement of General Eisenhower. He was 
elected by an overwhelming majority of the American people and he is 
the President of the United States, and we abide by that decision, we respect 
the office that he holds. 

I have given you the facts because I believe them to be true. I believe 
it would be dangerous for anyone to misinterpret the results of this election, 
to interpret them or misinterpret them as a declaration of an open season 
on all the social and economic gains that we have made in the past 20 years. 
It would be dangerous because we in the CIO will oppose them with all our 
strength and we will not let them take away the gains that we have achieved 
in the past 20 years. 

I want to add this final thought while I am on the subject of the Novem- 
ber election. I don’t think any President of the United States ever devoted 
himself to any campaign more unselfishly and with less thought of personal 
reward than did Harry S. Truman. I don’t believe the Democratic Party ever 
had a more honest, more capable candidate than they did in the person of 
Adlai Stevenson, and I hope that Governor Stevenson will continue to serve 
liberal democracy as the spokesman of the 27 million people in America who 
like his brand of politics. I hope that he will continue to talk sense to the 
American people. 

Let me turn for a few moments to the political future as I see it. 
What are the problems? What are the challenges and what resources do 
we have? In 1953 there will be over 600 municipal, state and county elec- 
tions and there are a thousand and one other offices to be filled by the people 
through their votes. You may say they are unimportant, that nobody cares 
who is elected to the school board or the county commissioners’ office or the 
state legislature. Let me say to you that no election is ever unimportant. 
The men and women who hold the minor posts in government today are the 
men and women who determine who shall hold the major posts in our govern- 
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ment tomorrow. They are the ones with whom people come most in contact. 
They are the ones who meet or fail to meet the small problems from which big 
problems grow. They are the ones who build the faith of the American 
people in their democratic government or undermine it, and it is our job to 
see that these people elected next year are good, sound people who believe in 
liberal principles of government. 

In 1954 we elect the entire House of Representatives and one-third of 
the United States Senate. In that one-third of the United States Senate 
there will be 22 Democrats and 12 Republicans standing for reelection. Of 
the 22 Democrats, eight of them come from the South and 14 come from the 
North. Among those 14 are such staunch friends of the American people 
as Douglas of Illinois, Humphrey of Minnesota, Murray of Montana, Green 
of Rhode Island, Neely of West Virginia and Kefauver of Tennessee, and 
many others. 

The older reactionary wing of the Republican Party, that wing which 
has just concluded, by the way, the briefest honeymoon on record with 
President Eisenhower, —these people will seek in 1954 to reinforce their 
position. They will try to strengthen their hand and again they are playing 
for control of the United States Government. What are we going to do about 
it? To me it seems perfectly clear. Our role must be what it has been 
since the formation of the CIO back in 1934, and that is to serve as the 
vehicle for an expression of political desires of our people. That vehicle 
consists first of all of information, information on voting records, information 
on issues. It consists secondly of registered voters who are equipped with 
this information and instructed in its uses and applications. And it con- 
sists, thirdly, of organization. By organization I mean precinct workers and 
ward workers, people skilled in the rules and techniques of political cam- 
paigns. 

And, lastly, it consists of funds, funds for printing, for radio, funds for 
television, and for many legitimate purposes of election campaigns. 

So what does it add up to and why am I saying this to you? I am 
saying this to you merely to reemphasize political action is a year-round job, 
a job that requires a talent and devotion and skill of year-round political 
action workers. We have such skill in organization and in the technique of 
politics. ’ 

In conclusion, let me say this to you all, our strength and influence is con- 
stantly growing. In the few short years we have engaged in political ac- 
tivity we have made enormous strides. Next month your PAC Executive 
Board will meet to consider detailed plans for continuation of our work. They 
will meet without the guidance of Philip Murray but the spirit and purpose 
which he expressed throughout his lifetime will not be missing. In this 
century we have set our faces toward great goals. Together with the 
American people we in the CIO are going to continue to march forward 
until we achieve these goals. 

Thank you. 


ELECTION RESULTS 


A. Presidential Vote: 
On November 4, 1952, over 59,700,000 people voted in the presidential 
election. Of these, 33,100,000 voted for General Eisenhower; 26,600,000 
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voted for Governor Adlai Stevenson; a majority of 6,500,000. General Hisen- 
hower carried 39 states, with a total of 442 electoral votes; Governor Steven- 
son carried 9 states, with a total of 89 electoral votes. 

The popular vote, in terms of the number of people voting was at an all- 
time high, 49,548,000 votes having been cast in the 1940 presidential election. 

In terms of percentages, 79 per cent of the registered voters (and 61 
per cent of those who are 21 or over and citizens) cast their ballots in 1952 
as compared with 82 per cent of the registered voters (and 59 per cent of 
those who are 21 or over and citizens) who voted in 1940. 

In 1948, President Truman received 24,105,812 votes; Governor Dewey, 
21,970,065 votes; Henry Wallace, 1,157,172 votes; and Strom Thurmond, 
1,169,021 votes; for a total of 48,402,070 votes. 

In 1952, therefore, 11,200,000 more people voted than in 1948, with 
1,300,000 of this total casting ballots for the Democratic candidate and 
9,000,000 of the additional votes going to the Republican candidate. 

Thus, Governor Stevenson received the third highest vote ever cast for 
a presidential candidate in the United States (27,476,000 for Roosevelt in 
1936; 27,342,000 for Roosevelt in 1940) yet lost the election. 


B. Where the Margins Came From: 

Inasmuch as the vast majority of the “new” vote this year went to General 
Eisenhower, it is interesting to observe from what groups these ‘‘new” 
voters came. 

Detailed statistics are unavailable on the subject because voters are not 
classified as to sex or age and assumptions must be made on the basis of 
location and observation. 

Most reports agree that the largest number of the ‘‘new’”’ voters were 
women, who theretofore had not voted. The second largest group was first 
voters, those who had just reached voting age during the past four years. 

Estimates of the total number of new women voters and first voters 
range around 7,000,000. 

Additional registrants were found to be spread fairly generally through- 
out the population with increases in Negro areas, working class areas and 
middle rental areas, being fairly heavy. These, however, accounted for less 
than 40 per cent of the additional votes cast this year. 


C. Industrial Areas versus Rural Areas: 

The sharpest shift observable in the presidential vote this year occurred 
in the rural areas. Comparing the increases and decreases in the Stevenson 
vote over the 1948 Democratic vote in a group of states shows the following 
results: 


In 14 industrial states, Stevenson showed an increase over the 1948 
Democratic vote in 12 states, Massachusetts and Indiana being the 
exceptions. 

In 23 farm states, Stevenson showed a decrease under the 1948 Demo- 
cratic vote in 19 states, the exceptions being Arizona, Kentucky, Maine 
and Nevada. 
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Republican or Democrat. 


California—R ...... 161,000 
Connecticut—R ..... 58,000 
Delaware—R ....... 15,000 
Illinois—R ......... 1,000 
Indiana—R ........ 
Maryland—R....... 105,000 
Massachusetts—R ... 
Michigan—R ....... 200,000 
New Jersey—R ..... 116,000 
New York—R ...... 318,000 1; 
ORIG Risks is es 136,000 
Pennsylvania—R ... 477,000 
Rhode Island—R.... 12,000 
West Virginia—D ... 500 
Farm States 

Arizona—R ........ 4,000 
Colorado—R ....... 
Se 

TOWRA. iss oe ee ss 
Kansas—R ........ 
Kentucky—D....... 28,000 
SS | 7,000 


Minnesota—R ...... 
Missouri—R ....... 
Montana—R ....... 
Nebraska—R....... 
Nevada—R ........ 200 
New Hampshire—R.. 
New Mexico—R .... 
North Dakota—R ... 
Oklahoma—R ...... 
Oregon—R......... 
South Dakota—R.... 
UO Es | ara 
Vermont—R ....... 
Washington—R 
Wisconsin—R ...... 


Wyoming—R....... 

Southern States 

Alabama—D ....... 264,000 
Arkansas—D ....... 40,000 
Florida—R ........ 142,000 
Georgia—D ........ 154,000 
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Industrial States Stevenson Eisenhower 
gain over gain over 
Truman Dewey 
Vote Vote 
1948 1948 


830,000 
173,000 

21,000 
502,000 
308,000 
100,000 
384,000 
490,000 
377,000 
000,000 
647,000 
407,000 

32,000 

78,000 


6,000 
130,000 
178,000 
305,000 
153,000 
154,000 

82,000 
239,000 
150,000 

48,000 
140,000 

21,000 

44,000 

48,000 

15,000 
106,000 
114,000 

70,000 

68,000 

34,000 
108,000 
368,000 

17,000 


143,000 
100,000 
316,000 
106,000 





Stevenson Eisenhower 
loss from 


Truman 
Vote 
1948 


NOTE: R or D after name of state, indicates state was carried by 


3,000 


65,000 


29,000 
16,000 
47,000 
90,000 


140,000 
54,000 
23,000 
42,000 


1,000 
2,000 
46,000 
19,000 
3,000 
28,000 
15,000 
2,000 
62,000 
36,000 
17,000 







































loss from 
Dewey 
Vote 
1948 














Stevenson Eisenhower Stevenson Eisenhower 


gain over gain over loss from loss from 
Truman Dewey Truman Dewey 
Vote Vote Vote Vote 
1948 1948 1948 1948 
Louisiana—D ...... 178,000 270,000 
Mississippi—D ...... 142,000 103,000 
North Carolina—D .. 167,000 263,000 
South Carolina—D .. 129,000 149,000 
Tennessee—R ...... 157,000 229,000 
Texas—R.......... 153,000 750,000 
Virginia—R........ 69,000 175,000 


A breakdown of counties in Indiana, one of the two industrial states in 
which Stevenson showed a loss over the 1948 vote, shows the big switch came 
in rural counties. 


Stevenson Eisenhower 
Gain Gain 
Marion County (Indianapolis) ........... 63,724 5,552 
Lake County (Gare) -..3 6c 6o0sk hs aeeews 14,610 23,014 
Henry County. (Tural). <o.c.c.cesceccceewees 235 (loss) 3,346 
Tippecanoe County (rural) ............. 1,209 (loss) 6,280 


A survey of all Indiana counties (incomplete returns from some counties) 
shows the following: In 16 counties, casting a vote of over 20,000, there was 
a Democratic gain of 35,535 votes over 1948; a Republican gain of 114,051 
votes. In 16 counties, casting a total vote of between 8,000 and 20,000, there 
was a Democratic loss of 5,470; a Republican gain of 24,220. In 26 counties, 
with less than 8,000 votes each, there was a Democratic loss of 14,592 and a 
Republican gain of 11,830. 

Thus, the smaller the county, the larger the shift away from the 1948 
Democratic vote and the larger net gain for the Republican candidate. 

In Massachusetts, the above was not true, and it is the only state examined 
in which the pattern of a Democratic gain in the urban centers does not hold 
true. In only four Massachusetts towns (Brookline, Newton, Peabody and 
Pittsfield) was there a gain in the 1952 Democratic vote over the 1948 vote. 
The gain in these counties ranged from 1,500 to 2,000 and it would appear 
that factors were operative in Massachusetts that were not operative else- 
where in the nation. 


D. How CIO Members Voted: 

There is, of course, no precise way of knowing how members of the CIO 
voted. They are integrated into the communities in which they live and, short 
of personal interview, it cannot be determined with any certainty how they 
cast their ballots. There are, however, certain indications. 

A New Jersey polling service, based on a select number of interviews, 
reports over 65 per cent of CIO members interviewed followed the recom- 
mendations of the CIO leadership. 

A pre-election poll, taken by professional market research services for 
the CIO-PAC, showed 70 per cent of the CIO members interviewed were fol- 
lowing the recommendations of the CIO leadership. These polls were taken 
at the factory gates of CIO organized plants in Los Angeles, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Columbus, Detroit and Philadelphia, with 500 interviewed in each place. 
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Ward and precinct figures obtained in areas where CIO members are 
known to live in large numbers, show the following: 


PENNSYLVANIA 

CLAIRTON (Town) 
Stevenson .... 5,355 
Eisenhower ... 3,166 

DUQUESNE (Town) 
Stevenson .... 5,113 
Eisenhower ... 2,598 

FAYETTE (County) 
Stevenson .... 43,000 pg: are 34,971 
Eisenhower ... 27,000 So) er ar 20,401 


PHILADELPHIA—(Wards with CIO-PAC organization) 
First Congressional District—Nine Wards—(1-2-3-4-26-30-36-39-48) 
Showed a Democratic plurality of 7,803 votes in 1948; a Democratic 
plurality of 43,726 votes in 1952. 
Second Congressional District—Seven Wards (27-34-40-44-46-51-52) 
Showed a Democratic plurality of 9,643 votes in 1948; a Democratic 
plurality of 35,022 votes in 1952. 
Third Congressional District—Eleven Wards (7-13-14-15-17-18-19-20- 
25-31-45) 
Showed a Democratic plurality of 1,507 votes in 1948; a Democratic 
plurality of 23,375 votes in 1952. 
Fourth Congressional District—Seven Wards (24-28-29-32-37-38-47) 
Showed a Democratic plurality of 19,508 votes in 1948; a Democratic 
plurality of 50,889 votes in 1952. 


BRISTOL 

(Bristol Courier—November 11, 1952) 

“Bristol Democrats, sparked by busy squads of CIO political workers, 
yesterday rolled up an impressive majority of more than 1,500 votes for 
Governor Stevenson over the Republican ticket headed by General Eisenhower. 

“Despite the strong trend for the war hero in the county, state ad the 
nation, Eisenhower lost Bristol by substantially more than Governor Dewey 
four years ago. At that time, the vote was Dewey 1,846; Truman 2,757; 
Democratic majority 911. 

“Yesterday’s unofficial returns for the heads of the two tickets were: 
Stevenson 3,404; Eisenhower 1,867; Democratic majority 1,537. 

“Observers in nearly all wards commented on the active CIO parties who 
kept themselves busy particularly in the afternoon and evening, checking 
registration lists and bringing out the vote.’’ 

NOTE: The Bristol Courier is published by Joseph Grundy, long-time 

boss of the Republican Party in Pennsylvania. 

OHIO 
CLEVELAND 
(Lower income wards) — (7-10*-13-14-21-23-5-8-25*-28-30) 
(* indicates mixed Negro and white wards) 





1952 1948 
Stevenson .... 76,727 Pramas 65,019 
Eisenhower ... 36,984 Dewey ........ 24,053 


% of Democratic margin—67% % of Democratic margin—72% 
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YOUNGSTOWN 
(Worker wards) 


Ward 1 

Stevenson .... 6,350 Truman ...... 5,963 

Eisenhower ... 4,856 Dewey ........ 3,832 

Ward 4 

Stevenson .... 17,802 Truman ...... 7,364 

Eisenhower ... 3,986 Dewey ........ 3,832 

Ward 7 

Stevenson .... 8,082 Truman ...... 7,585 

Eisenhower ... 4,121 Dewey ........ 2,927 
AKRON 

Five workers wards 

Democratic gain over 1948 — 341 

Republican gain over 1948 — 238 

Three foreign born precincts 

Democratic loss from 1948 — 324 

Republican gain over 1948 — 36 

Five Negro precincts 

Democratic lass from 1948 — 114 

Republican loss from 1948 — 81 

Four higher income precincts 

Democratic gain from 1948 — 93 

Republican gain from 1948 — 190 
CINCINNATI 

1952 1948 

Low income wards—(6-8-10-11-19-20-21-22) 

Stevenson .... 28,833 Truman ...... 30,885 

Eisenhower ... 28,741 Dewey ........ 21,741 

Negro wards—(16-17-18-9-mixed) 

Stevenson .... 25,004 Truman ...... 22,082 

Eisenhower ... 9,876 Dewey ........ 9,987 

Middle income wards—(1-2-3-7-13-12-24-25) 

Eisenhower ... 46,850 Truman ...... 28,047 

Stevenson .... 29,868 Dewey ........ 25,275 

MICHIGAN 

WAYNE COUNTY—(Detroit) 

Stevenson ....615,652 Truman ...... 489,654 

Eisenhower ...451,817 Dewey ........ 321,773 
GENESEE COUNTY—(Flint) 

Stevenson .... 55,582 Tromanm 3. 3 45,032 

Eisenhower ... 60,985 Dewey ........ 38,270 
KENT COUNTY—(Grand Rapids) 

Stevenson .... 47,035 "TeGniam (25. <6 43,205 

Eisenhower ... 80,197 Dewey ........ 53,669 
MUSKEGON COUNTY 

Stevenson .... 24,986 Truman ...... 20,631 

Eisenhower ... 27,967 Dewey ........ 15,382 
SAGINAW COUNTY 

Stevenson .... 20,993 Truman ...... 16,995 

Eisenhower ... 38,913 Dewey ........ 22,923 








MACOMB COUNTY 
Stevenson .... 25,393 Truman i3<34% 25,265 
Eisenhower ... 31,056 Dewey ........ 21,205 

NOTE: At the time of the preparation of this report, many of the 
detailed election figures were not available. It is not the purpose 
here, however, to examine all election returns and the pattern of the 
voting is clear. 


E. Negro Vote: 

(1) In all cases but Chicago, the turnout in 1952 was greater in Negro 
areas than in 1948. 

(2) In all cases but Kansas City, Governor Stevenson’s percentage of 
the vote ran from 4-17 per cent higher than the 1948 percentage 
in the Negro areas. 

(3) Governor Stevenson, in nearly every case, ran ahead of the 
Congressional and Gubernatorial tickets in the Negro areas. 


SUMMARY 
CITY 

Chicago (Cook County) ... 71% 74% plus 3% Down 
NRE CMMI 05 Go. 6-4) 5, 6 oie 0820 54% 67% plus 13% Up 
New York 

a.) Manhattan ....... 65% 17% plus 12% Up 

DOBPOGRIIN 4.60 cess 79% 80% plus 1% Up 
EST ea 62% 19% plus 17% Up 
Re MUNIN Ease obs. + olen! & 69% 18% plus 9% Up 
Kansas City (Mo.) ....... 17% 76% minus 1% Up 
DWT RMI oni 5'k.0' 600 400s 66% 10% plus 4% Up 


F. Vote in the South: 

The influence of the 11 southern states on the presidential election is 
indicated by the following figures: 

Total Democratic vote — 4,173,299 

Total Republican vote — 3,901,785 

The Democratic vote in these 11 states was 16% of the total national 
Democratic vote; the Republican vote was 12% of the total national Re- 
publican vote. 

State Democratic parties gave varying degrees of support to the Demo- 
cratic presidential candidate, ranging from open opposition to divided support 
to complete support. 


G. Congressional Vote: 

One of the phenomena of the 1952 election was the great disparity be- 
tween the vote cast for General Eisenhower and the vote received by Re- 
publican congressional candidates. 

Some idea of this disparity can be gained from comparison with the 
election figures of 1920 and 1932, the two previous occasions on which the 
party in power lost the Presidency. 

In 1920, Warren G. Harding, was elected President with 64% of the 
total presidential vote. In the House of Representatives, the Democratic 
party lost 59 seats. 

In 1932, Franklin D. Roosevelt was elected President with 59% of the 
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total presidential vote. In the House of Representatives, the Republican 
party lost 103 seats. 

In 1952, General Eisenhower was elected president with 55% of the total 
presidential vote, yet the Democratic party in the House of Representatives 
lost only 18 seats. 

Of those 18 seats, 8 were new districts, created during the past year by 
the state legislature, while 4 were lost to the states through population 
changes. Thus, a switch of only 6 seats in the House of Representatives 
can be considered bona fide changes. 

Detailed figures on congressional races are not as yet available for all 
areas. Preliminary indications are, however, that General Eisenhower ran far 
ahead of all Republican congressional candidates while Governor Stevenson, 
in general, ran behind Democratic congressional candidates. 

Most striking of these instances were Montana, Washington, Missouri, 
and Massachusetts. In each instance, General Eisenhower carried the state 
while an incumbent Republican Senator was defeated. 


H. Election Issues: 

Virtually all post-election surveys show that the issues uppermost in the 
minds of the voters in the 1952 elections were issues that cut across economic 
lines, to some extent racial lines, and most previously established political 
patterns. 

Most observers report the basic issue was one of insecurity arising, in 
part, from the war in Korea and from general feelings of uncertainty. In 
1948 the 80th Congress served as an outlet for these resentments; in 1952 it 
was the party in power that was the victim of this feeling. 

In specific terms, the war in Korea was the one most frequently men- 
tioned as a deciding factor. The Gallup Poll indicated that while a majority 
of the people of the country approved U. S. action in Korea at the time it was 
taken, a majority of the people (63%) now believe the action was unwise. 

Other issues working on behalf of the Republicans were inflation, the 
accumulated burden of 20 years of grievances and desire for a change, 
taxes, and charges of communism, levelled at the administration. 


I. Conclusions: 

(1) General Eisenhower’s victory was a personal one in every sense of 
the word. It in no way constituted a victory for the Republican party or the 
ideas associated with the Republican party. It was a victory for a popular 
hero, constantly before the electorate in a heroic role since 1942, and cannot 
be construed as a repudiation of the principles of the New Deal and the 
Fair Deal. 

(2) Many of those who voted for General Eisenhower did so in the 
belief that they would not lose any of their present gains by so doing. As 
it was put by one columnist, many people ‘“‘wanted to eat their cake and 
have it too’’. 

(3) CIO members to a very large extent followed the recommendations 
of the CIO leadership. A reasonable estimate of CIO members who agreed 
with the political recommendations of their leadership is 70 to 75%. Herbert 
Morrison, deputy prime minister in the British labor government, estimates 
the British labor party receives a maximum of 75% of the British labor vote. 

(4) No significant realignment of parties has as yet taken place in the 
southern states. Control of the political machinery remains in the same hands. 
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CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: Jack made a pledge to me he would not 
mention money, and he violated the pledge. 

Again I am going to say that I want that back cleared. I am asking 
you as trade unionists to stop this conversation up and down. It sounds 
like thunder up here. Some people do not want to listen to this. It is 
mighty important; you cannot drop your political action. No matter what 
you want to do, you have to keep it up; so let’s have some attention here. 
Let us at least have some self-discipline about that. 


DELEGATE MAZEY (Auto Workers): Brother Chairman, and sisters 
and brothers, at the convention a year ago I cautioned and warned about 
trying to find a political solution to our problems by supporting a general 
for the Presidency of the United States. I did not realize at the time how 
significant my remarks were going to be before the campaign was over. The 
fears that I expressed unfortunately were realized to a greater degree than 
I thought was possible at that time. 

The recent elections, in my opinion, were not a stunning defeat for 
our labor movement, because in many sections, in many communities 
throughout the country where we have a concentration of membership, and 
where we did the necessary job in the shops and in the precincts and neigh- 
borhoods and homes, our membership came through with flying colors. In 
the communities in which our union has its base we did as well in 1952 as 
we did in 1948. In Wayne County, which takes in the city of Detroit and its 
suburbs, we were able to get a 165,000 vote majority for Governor Stevenson 
for President, a majority of 285,000 votes for Governor Williams of Mich- 
igan, and a 280,000 vote majority for Senator Moody. 

And CIO in cities like Milwaukee, Wisconsin, did a good job, teo. In 
the working class wards of that city they voted three to one, four to one, 
and five to one for Governor Stevenson and for Fairchild, the opposition 
candidate to McCarthy. Governor Stevenson carried the city of Milwaukee, 
and Fairchild beat McCarthy very soundly in that city. 

In the State of Wisconsin as a whole McCarthyism and everything it 
represents and stands for took a slight licking. McCarthy got fewer votes 
in 1952 than he did in 1946 and trailed the ticket all the way down the 
line. 

So I say that we ought to be encouraged by the results in the sections 
of the country where we worked and worked hard, and where we were in 
contact with the people, where we brought the issues to their homes. We 
made progress and held the line; and I say we ought to take a renewed 
courage, and resolve here today that we are going to do the necessary job 
to make certain that the people of our country recognize the role that the 
CIO wants to play in the life of our nation and the life of the world. 

There is not a single thing that the labor movement is for that is not 
good for the people. If you examine our legislative program, there is not 
a single thing we are for that is not good for the overwhelming majority 
of the people of our nation; and yet the vested interests, through their 
control of the radios, the newspapers and other mediums of expression, 
have been able to create the impression in the minds of many workers of 

America that CIO is a goon organization and trying to destroy the very 
foundation of our democracy. And I say this election brought out certain 
weaknesses in our labor movement. 
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I want to talk about those weaknesses so we can begin working now 
to correct those weaknesses so the American people will recognize the 
political role we want to play in our nation. 

First, many of the wives of our members voted the opposition way. It 
seems to me we have got to concentrate, we have got to develop programs 
and techniques for the women of America. We have to convince the wives 
that their interests lie in the same places as the interests of their husbands. 
We found it was the working wives who were in contact with our union on 
a daily basis inside the shop, who voted in support of the programs of the 
organized labor movement. But there were too many wives who sat at 
home and watched the TV programs and listened to the radio who were mis- 
led on this election. We have to work on this so that they will not be misled 
in the elections to come. 

Secondly we have got to concentrate on the youth of America. Many 
of the young people working in our plants today were depression babies. 
They have no personal recollection or knowledge of the difficult period in 
which we lived in the ’30’s. Many of them obtained jobs in our plants. 
They found relatively good wages and working conditions. They found vaca- 
tion pay, pension plans, health insurance schemes of various kinds, and too 
many of them believed that this was something that had been established by 
the good of the heart of the employer. We have the responsibility of get- 
ting them to understand how those things were brought about. I am certain 
if we do the necessary educational job among our youth we will be able 
to strengthen our position with them, not only make them better union 
members but make them better citizens as far as the elections are concerned. 

Third, our relationship with the farmers is not as strong as it should 
be. There are still too many farmers in America—and I am talking about 
the farmers who work the land and not the farmers who farm the farmers 
—there are too many of them in America who do not realize the community 
of interest that workers and farmers have. We have got to work on this 
program, and we must make the farmers of America realize that unless the 
workers of this country can have decent paychecks they will not be able 
to buy the food, the clothing and the shelter that can make our economy 
a really live and vital economy, and that the farmers’ economic and social 
interests are tied up with the social interests of the workers of our nation. 
We must develop programs in farm areas to bring about a closer relation- 
ship if we are to be a successful influence in this country. 

Finally, in the small towns and communities where there are no labor 
movements, where there are not any unions, we find that the small towns- 
people by and large have not joined with us in voting to elect progressive 
people to office and in advancing the interests of the entire community. In 
communities where we are known, where we are in daily contact with the 
people, where they have been able to see the tremendous social gains and 
betterments that the labor movement has been responsible for, the people are 
with us. In the communities where we do not have that contact we find great 
weaknesses and misunderstandings. So we have to work on the small towns- 
people. 

I believe that in doing this job and in working out these weaknesses we 
have got to develop better lines of communications with our own members 
and with the balance of the community. In this last election more than 85 
per cent of the newspapers of America opposed the candidates that we sup- 
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ported and worked for. Television and radio and other media of expression 
were all stacked against us. One of the things we have got to do is to de- 
velop better means of reaching our people. We have got to begin developing 
community newspapers, television programs and radio programs on a com- 
munity basis. 

I want particularly to point out the role played by the newspapers in the 
town in which I happen to make my home. In the city of Detroit we have 
three filthy newspapers who line their columns and editorial pages with lies 
every chance they get. The Detroit News was particularly vicious in this 
during the last election. On the Sunday before election they had a front page 
editorial in which they said ‘‘Do you want a bloody strike?” as a caption to 
the editorial. We had a strike of utility workers in Detroit, and the company, 
in trying to obtain an injunction limiting picketing, alleged in the petition to 
the court that some union person whom they did not name, said that this 
strike would be the bloodiest strike in the history of Detroit. So this news- 
paper that is supposed to tell the truth, this newspaper which in its editorial 
columns talks about freedom of the press and freedom of speech, said ‘‘Do 
you want a bloody strike? If you want a bloody strike vote for Stevenson 
and vote for Williams and vote for Moody. When the election is over you 
will have blood flowing in the streets.” 

I wrote a letter to this newspaper and I asked them for an opportunity 
to present our viewpoint on this question. They did not have the guts or 
the courage to carry that letter in their paper. Other newspapers play 
almost exactly the same kind of role. So I say we have got to give serious 
consideration to the development of a labor press, the development of labor 
radio and television programs, so that we can bring the facts to the people 
of America. 

I think we have many reasons to be proud of the role played by our 
members in this last election although the job is far from finished. We 
should resolve today not only by adopting this resolution but to work hard 
to bring the message to the people of our nation that in order to obtain 
social gains that we all desire we must work hard on the economic front by 
strengthening our unions and we must work equally hard on the political 
front, because by combining these two great arms we can in our time build 
an America and contribute to the building of a world in which we have bene- 
fits, in which we have freedom and justice, a world in which we have peace 
not only for our time but for all time to come. 


CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: We will postpone further discussion of the 
Political Action Resolution in view of the fact that we are highly honored 
with the arrival of a great friend of humanity everywhere and particularly a 
great friend of the CIO. 

This convention has a rare honor today in the presence here with us as 
our guest, of a great American whose name is known throughout our own 
country and indeed throughout the world, especially wherever there are un- 
fortunate and exploited peoples. 

In presenting him to you I will, out of deference to him, endeavor to 
be brief. If I were to dwell on each detail in his singular public and private 
record as an outstanding American, I would be seriously encroaching on your 
time and his. Let me say, however, that his name will go down in history 
as a great servant and as a great leader of the American people in further- 
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ing the ideals for which our beloved country has stood firmly throughout 
our long and liberal history. 

This man made his election to stand on the side of the people of his own 
free will and choice. The circumstances in which he was born in 1891 and 
the security he was insured by his family’s position, would occasion no sur- 
prise had he elected to stand instead on the side of vested interests. That, he 
did not do, as all his history attests. 

He is the son of a great railroad builder and executive and early in life 
he manifested the same successful capabilities as his distinguished father. 
When, however, the great depression shattered the economy of the United 
States in 1929, his thoughts and sympathies turned to the plight of the peo- 
ple. President Roosevelt needed men of his capabilities, and so in 1933 this 
man became Chairman of the New York State Committee of the National Re- 
covery Administration. Thereafter he served on many government agencies 
for the next seven years. In 1940 when national defense became the great 
public question, President Roosevelt asked him to undertake assignments of 
tremendous responsibility in the field of production both at home and abroad. 
During the war he came and went, often at great personal risk, to hold pri- 
vate consultations with the national leaders who were our allies in the great 
conflict. On several occasions he served as President Roosevelt’s personal 
representative at meetings of Prime Minister Churchill and Marshal Stalin. 
In 1943 President Roosevelt appointed him Ambassador to the Soviet Union. 
He was at the Atlantic Conference, Quebec, Casablanca, Teheran, Yalta and 
Potsdam. 

In 1946 President Truman named him Ambassador to Great Britain, 
until he summoned him home to become Secretary of Commerce. In that 
office he served as Chairman of the President’s Committee on Foreign Aid, 
and the report of his committee laid the groundwork for the Economic Co- 
operation Administration. In carrying out the work of ECA this guest 
of ours served as special representative in Europe. Subsequently he served 
our nation as a representative in the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

Following the passage of the Mutual Security Act in 1951 the Senate 
unanimously confirmed the President’s appointment of this man as director 
of Mutual Security. He has served faithfully in that capacity in bringing 
hope and inspiration to the exploited and outraged peoples of the war- 
devastated and backward nations. 

I am honored indeed to present to you an old friend of the CIO, the 
Honorable W. Averell Harriman, Director of Mutual Security. 


W. AVERELL HARRIMAN 
(Director, Mutual Security, United States of America) 


Mr. Haywood and my friends of the CIO: I am grateful to you for 
your kind words. When you have been working for the government as long 
as I have you get plenty of knocks and therefore I do appreciate it, even 
though I may not deserve the words that you have spoken. Particularly 
now that I am getting booted out of the government I guess there will be 
some more comments about me after I am a private citizen. 

I am happy to be here, but it is very difficult for me to be inspirational 
at this time of the morning. I have never had experience as a minister, and 
therefore it is necessary for me—and perhaps just as well—to talk to you 
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bluntly and directly and frankly. I think that is the kind of a talk that 


you like. 

I was greatly pleased by my invitation to speak to this convention of the 
CIO. My pleasure at being here among so many old friends is overshadowed 
by the tragic vacancy in our midst. It is hard to realize that Phil Murray 
is no longer with us. I know how much he-has meant to all you for the CIO 
is the enduring testament to Phil Murray’s work—and his qualities of mind 
and spirit. ; 

Few men have done so much to help so many to gain confidence in 
themselves, to earn well-being for their families, and to provide hope for 
their future. I knew him as a valued friend and a trusted adviser. With 
you, I mourn the loss of one who possessed real qualities of nobility, wisdom 
and courage, faith and kindliness. 

I know you join me too in paying tribute to another leader of American 
labor who has just passed away and who also left a great legacy in the form 
of his life’s work—President William Green of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

It is up to us—to all of us— to maintain the spirit and carry on the 
work with which these men will be forever identified. For they saw above 
all, that if freedom is to flourish—or even to survive—then those who be- 
lieve in it must stick everlastingly to the job of preserving and extending it. 

During these past 20 years I have had the privilege of being associated 
with many of your leaders to promote the cause of freedom. We have 
fought together to create and carry out domestic and foreign policies that 
have had one underlying purpose to bring more liberty, more security, more 
opportunity, and more dignity to all men everywhere. That has been the 
common denominator of everything we have done—at home and abroad— 
from NRA to the Marshall Plan, from social security to NATO. 

The CIO has given forthright support to our foreign policies and played 
a key role in helping frame our foreign programs. Your members have par- 
ticipated in the execution of these programs—in Washington, in Paris and 
in the country missions. Your activities in the International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions are helping build free trade unions and helping fight 
the communist menace throughout the free world. The continued and ex- 
panded participation of labor in all aspects of international affairs is 
essential to the success of our efforts. At this time, I want to express my 
thanks to you for the help and support you have given me in the work in 
which I have been engaged. 

On November 4, the American people sent in a new team to govern 
our affairs. The Republicans are now in control of the executive and legis- 
lative branches of our Government. After two decades of responsibility, 
the Democrats are now in the opposition. But this change of party roles 
has neither altered our nation’s problems nor lessened our perils. This is 
the central fact which we must face because it transcends party considera- 
tions. I feel sure, therefore, that all of us pledge our responsible support 
to the President-elect of the United States, Dwight D. Eisenhower, in the 
awesome tasks which confront him. And while we sign no blank checks, he 
can be assured of our support wherever we believe his policies continue to 
defend and extend the frontiers of human freedom and social progress. 


In the new position in which the opposition finds itself, it is heartening 
to know that a great new leader has emerged to serve our common cause. 
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A year ago his name was little known. Today many millions in America 
and throughout the world respect and honor the name of Adlai Stevenson. 

During the course of the campaign, Adlai Stevenson lifted standards of 
political discussion and debate to a new level. He put our democratic faith 
into words which our people will long remember. He faced the dangers of 
our time with vision and tough-minded realism. He is today the foremost 
spokesman of the liberal forces of America. 

And let no one—-Republican or Democrat—underestimate the spirit and 
the strength of these forces. The American people in choosing General 
Eisenhower did not repudiate the vast and far-reaching social and economic 
changes which have been incorporated into our national life during the past 
twenty years. 

Americans have now learned the hard and bitter lesson that we can 
never again seek peace and security in the illusions of isolationism. They will 
no longer tolerate Government inaction in the face of unemployment. Our 
farmers will never again permit wholesale foreclosures or 20-cent wheat; 
nor will our workers put up with company unionism or 20c an hour; nor 
will business accept widespread bankruptcies; nor our aged, charity or the 
poorhouse as the reward of a life’s work. 

These are some of the milestones marking the distance we have traveled 
since 1932, under the inspired leadership of Franklin D. Roosevelt and carried 
on by the fighting spirit of Harry S. Truman. Some of these things and 
many others that I have mentioned are the measure of the revolutionary 
change in the whole outlook of the American people. 

The record of our accomplishment is not merely written in the statute 
books; it is inscribed in the hearts and minds of men. They now understand 
what it takes to keep our free enterprise system free and enterprising. They 
now understand what our democracy can do to adapt itself effectively to 
changing conditions. 

We who have played a part in this record, can therefore look ahead with 
confidence. We have strong support throughout the country. We have a 
coherent philosophy. We have clear-cut principles. And we have vigorous 
and eloquent leadership. All this is important, not just for the future of the 
Democratic Party or for the American labor movement, but for our nation— 
and for the free world as well. 

I want to talk today about the role which I think a constructive opposi- 
tion should play in the days ahead. 

One of our major complaints against the Republicans has been that too 
many of them have indulged in the practice of opposition for the sake of 
opposition. Except for Senator Vandenberg and a few like-minded Re- 
publicans, they displayed in recent years an unworthy lack of restraint and 
responsibility. In the face of a clear and present danger to our national 
security, they failed to support the policies designed to meet that danger— 
policies which their own more responsible leaders had helped to create. When 
the need for national unity was paramount, there was all too much reckless 
criticism and irresponsible obstruction. We must not, and I believe we will 
not, become that kind of opposition. 

The role we must play during these next years is that of creative and 
responsible opposition. We must spurn factionalism for its own sake or 
partisan criticism for its own sake. We must help to achieve an unshakable 
unity of purpose not only for our own country, but to hearten our allies and 
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to discourage our enemies. We must, in short, give to the new Administration 
what the majority of Republicans were not prepared to give us. 

From reading the papers lately I guess you are wondering, as I am, 
what kind of support the new administration is going to get from some of 
its own party. 

Since responsibility in office is sobering, we must pray that the new Ad- 
ministration will grasp the full significance of the social and economic con- 
vulsions which have been sweeping the globe. We must hope that the new 
Administration will understand that the problems of our day cannot be solved 
by attempts to restore the past, but by a readiness to come to grips with the 
present, and to make bold plans for the future. Only thus can we keep 
our country strong and fulfill our obligations of leadership in the free world. 

The extent to which we may be able to support the new Administration, 
must, of course, await the unfolding of its policies and programs. But the 
tests we shall apply are, in principle, already clear. The first will come when 
we see how the new Administration will go about the task of creating a 
durable world peace, for which we have already laid the foundations. 

Our principles for world peace were conceived not as partisan, but as 
national and free world principles. And they have proved their worth. Com- 
munism has been rolled back in Western Europe, defeated in Greece, and 
halted in the Far East. The United Nations is standing firm on the principle 
of collective security against aggression. Slowly but surely, in partnership 
with other nations, we have been building economic strength, fostering politi- 
cal stability, and developing military and psychological defenses against com- 
munist aggression and subversion. In spite of the grave problems that remain 
to be solved, the new Administration is taking over at a time when the 
Kremlin’s drive for world domination has been checked, and strains and 
stresses are developing behind the Iron Curtain. We must not retreat from 
the principles we have laid down to achieve world peace. 

If the new Administration will move ahead within this general frame- 
work—that is, if it will maintain and expand both the strength and the unity 
of the free nations—it can count on our utmost cooperation. But we wil! 
vigorously resist any attempt to reverse the course. 

What, in our view, are the main elements of a policy for ultimate victory 
against communism and for a peace which is more than an uneasy truce? 

One essential is to continue to develop our military strength and to 
help our allies develop theirs, so that free men can live without fear. I know 
something about the way the Kremlin leaders think. While they may never 
change their aim of world conquest, they constantly shift their tactics in the 
light of the realities of the world power situation. They will not modify their 
conduct until the free nations, working together, have built effective combined 
military strength. We must therefore support this military preparedness pro- 
gram, for as long as may be necessary—because its aim is to check Soviet 
imperial ambitions, and because it is the first military build-up in all history 
consciously and conscientiously devoted to peace. 

But I do not have to tell you that military strength is not enough. 

We cannot look forward to a lasting peace unless we join with the 
other free nations to build an expanding world economy. The new Adminis- 
tration will have to face at once the need to complete the work already done 
to reach this goal. And in this good work you have played such an impor- 
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tant part. Otherwise our free world partners will not be able to carry their 
share of the defense load or hold out the promise of a decent life for their 
people. 

The Marshall Plan and the Mutual Security Program were not designed 
as permanent fixtures of our foreign policy. They were essentially emer- 
gency measures to deal with the immediate threat to Western Europe, Asia 
and elsewhere. And their other purpose was to give us and our free world 
partners the time in which to construct a new, more orderly and better- 
balanced pattern of world production and world trade. The Mutual Security 
Program has more work to do and must be continued until its objectives 
are achieved. 

We and the other free nations have, however, reached the stage where 
we should now take the further steps that are required for a stable and ex- 
panding world economy. No nation acting alone can accomplish this result. 
But all of us, acting together, can surmount the new problems which con- 
front us if we adjust some of our traditional economic thinking and behavior. 
I know from long experience that when we in the United States take the lead 
in supporting constructive measures it inspires confidence in other nations and 
gives them the incentive to do their part, but without that leadership nothing 
will be done. 

As the most powerful economy in the world, ours is the heaviest respon- 
sibility. We have by far the largest reservoir of capital in the world, and we 
must put more of it to work to expand production in other countries. We 
must support international financial organizations, such as the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development, and encourage an increasing 
flow of private investment abroad, and we must make it possible for private 
investment to take the risks that are inherent. We must continue to stimu- 
late the output of raw materials in the under-developed countries, to help 
them achieve greater economic well-being and to meet the needs of our 
own growing economy and rising population, and that will have sound 
stability and not be subject to the change of the winds of political storms. 
Then, of course, we must revise our customs procedures which is a real block. 
We must improve and extend the reciprocal trade agreements. We must 
continue to share with others our technical skills and knowledge, as we are 
doing under the Point IV Program—one of the most enlightened conceptions 
ever devised by any nation. 

If the new administration proceeds generally along these lines, we will 
be active in our support. If not, we will fight for effective action. 

We must always remember that military and economic power can neither 
create nor preserve the peace unless they are linked with the power of moral 
purpose. 

The fatal weakness of the Soviet dictatorship is that it depends on 
violence, terror and coercion. It operates in a moral vacuum and can never 
count on the willing support of those it would dominate. This is the inherent 
weakness of the Soviet system. The last weeks have seen still another 
purge in the endless effort to enforce obedience even in their own ranks. 
In Czechoslovakia, the moral degradation of the Kremlin leaders has gone 
so far that they now invoke anti-semitism to cover up their economic failures 
and to maintain their control. 

In contrast to Soviet methods, the strength of the democratic process 
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is that it rests on mutual persuasion and respect. Our Government can rely 
on the support of our people and the cooperation of others when its aims 
are just and its actions reflect the moral conscience of mankind. That is why, 
when Korea was attacked, our leadership in the United Nations was so 
generally endorsed at home and abroad, and that is why we are continuing 
to have the respect and confidence of free nations everywhere. 

The test of our capacity for world leadership, will, in the final analysis, 
be found in the moral purpose of our conduct. 

Let me turn now to some domestic issues. As I have said many times, 
and as you in the CIO well know, it would be a mistake to suppose that 
domestic affairs and foreign affairs can be neatly divided into two compart- 
ments. They are in many ways so closely intertwined that they have become 
almost inseparable. 

Perhaps the most important task of the new Administration—or of any 
administration—is to keep our economy here at home healthy, growing, and 
on an even keel. This is indispensable to the success of everything we try 
to do at home and abroad. 

So massive and decisive is the influence of our economy that a depres- 
sion would not only hurt us but its impact would be felt far beyond our 
shores. Our nation, with one-tenth of the population of the free world, pro- 
duces half its goods and services. In the minor recession of 1949, a 3% 
percent decline in our output caused as much as a 40 per cent drop in our 
imports from some areas, who were mostly dependent upon us for their 
markets, and the economies of many countries were seriously shaken. The 
effects abroad of that minor readjustment, which we were able to take in 
our stride give us some idea of the disaster that would overtake other coun- 
tries if we had a more serious, protracted recession. 

The recent Communist Congress in Moscow again revealed that the 
Soviet High Command in its strategy for world conquest continues to pin 
their hopes on an economic crisis here, which they consider inevitable. The 
Kremlin does not believe we can sustain a stable and expanding economy 
in the United States. Nor do they believe that free nations can act together 
to solve common problems. What has upset Soviet calculations so far is 
that our economy has not collapsed but has grown stronger. Moreover, we 
are showing that the free nations can work together for mutual benefit. 

We must, therefore, be alert to trends within our economy and demand 
that the new Administration take action to deal with the damaging forces 
of inflation or those of recession. And we must oppose those men who, 
out of impatience or shortsightedness, would have us abandon the practice 
of cooperation with our allies. 

The Democratic Party has consistently maintained that a solid and 
enduring prosperity must be based on continuous improvement in the living 
standards of all our people in all sections of our country. 

Since President Roosevelt’s time the fundamental principle of the 
Democratic Party is that we can and should build our economy by helping 
increase the incomes of those who have the least, and by so doing we can 
continue to have an expanding life for everyone in our country. We must 
fight any deviation from this fundamental principle. Nothing is stable. We 
either move forward or backward. We must continue to press for continu- 
ing progress in social security and collective bargaining, in housing and 
health and education, in civil rights, in farm programs, in conservation, in 
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expanding opportunity for business, particularly small business, and against 
monopoly. We will fight for continued progress to these ends—and all the 
other things we stand for. 

There are men in the Republican ranks who have an understanding of 
these matters. There are others—and they are not all Republicans—who 
have learned little or nothing in these last 20 years. There are already state- 
ments by individuals and resolutions by groups who look for a return to the 
past—an uprooting of what has been accomplished, of the gains that have 
been made. 

You in the trade union movement may feel the brunt of their first 
blunderings. There may well be attempts to fight the issue of union recog- 
nition all over again. The new Administration will have the responsibility 
to block any such efforts, which would only produce bitterness, plunge our 
country into industrial strife, and threaten our national unity. It seems to 
me, if I may say so, the appointment of Mr. Durkin is a good sign that the 
Administration will fight in that direction. 

There is another issue I want to touch on today. You of the CIO are 
alert to the dangers of communist subversion, and have taken steps to deal 
with it in your ranks. Communist infiltration must continue to be rooted 
out of our Government and other aspects of our life. There are, however, 
men who are attempting to exploit this situation for their personal or 
political advantage, indiscriminately accusing and maligning federal em- 
Pployees and others, too often without justification or justice. I hope that 
the new Administration will take forthright action to deal with this sub- 
version of one of the most fundamental principles of democratic justice. 

I have discussed some of the main principles we stand for, but I would 
suggest that we not be rigid or dogmatic. New problems, new situations, 
may require new measures and actions. What we do say to the incoming 
Administration is that there must be no turning back. Our country must 
look ever to the future. 

In dealing with the diverse and difficult issues which will confront our 
nation at home and abroad in the days ahead, our country will need to 
summon forth all our vision and patience, all our courage and humility. 
Above all we shall need faith—faith in ourselves; faith in our allies; and 
faith in the triumph of the spirit of free men. 

I know that in the future—as in the past—the CIO, together with the 
entire American labor movement and others, the forward-looking people in 
America, wil] join in the fight for the dignities of freedom and the decencies 
of peace. 


. CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: There it is. That is where he stood for a long 
time and still stands. I want to assure Averell Harriman that the CIO has 
just begun to fight; that we are not going to let up. We have taken it on the 
chin more times than we wanted to. Every time we have taken it on the chin 
we have always come back fighting harder. I think labor has lost more 
battles in its history than any other group, but it generally wins the last one. 
Everything this great statesman has said you have already declared for. I 
think he is going to leave this convention, no matter what the outcome of the 
political elections were, with the feeling that we are united to fight for these 
things, not only for Americans, but for people everywhere. We say to Averell 
Harriman, ‘‘Keep up the good fight.” We say to Governor Stevenson, “Stay 
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Elections come and go, but our unions will go 





right in there pitching.”’ 
on forever. 

I want to thank you for honoring us and giving us this enlightened 
address. I hope it will be printed in pamphlet form and that every member 
will read it. It contains all the issues that we are concerned about. Thank 
you again, Averell Harriman. 


MR. HARRIMAN: Good luck to all of you and God bless you in what 
you are doing. 


CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: Are we downhearted? Not by a damned sight. 

In the meantime I am going to call on another guy that you know well. 
He has got a broken arm now. I think I could even lick him. He is Chairman 
of the Appeals and Grievance Committee. We have never had any in the CIO. 
We do not have any now. Jack Livingston. 


REPORT OF THE APPEALS COMMITTEE 

COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN LIVINGSTON: In accordance with the notice 
received from the office of the Secretary-Treasurer, your Appeals Committee 
did meet on November 30th at 10:00 a.m. here in the Chelsea Hotel. There 
being no cases referred to your committee, and there being no delegates there 
asking to appear before the committee, we adjourned at 10:30 in the morning 
subject to call. There has been no request from that committee to this time 
and therefore, Mr. Chairman, we conclude our report and I would like to 
recommend that our committee be dismissed. 


CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: I used to serve on that committee for the 
Miners’ Union. We could never make that kind of report, I assure you. 

The motion is to adopt the report of the Appeals and ‘‘No” Grievance 
Committee. 

. . . The motion was agreed to and the report was adopted. 


CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: The committee is dismissed with the special 
thanks of the convention. 

We have another good friend with us. David Cole. 

David L. Cole justly deserved appointment to the post he now holds— 
director of the Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service. 

His career well qualified him for the post. Mr. Cole’s public service in- 
cluded his contribution as a public member of the War Labor Board during 
World War II and as chairman of New Jersey State Board of Mediation. 

For us in the labor movement he will be remembered for his service on 
the panel named by President Truman in the 1949 steel strike. This panel 
recommended company-paid pensions and a forward-looking welfare program, 
which the steel industry finally gave reluctantly after the bitter struggle 
waged by the CIO Steelworkers. 

Of all the top-notch arbitrators and mediators none has won more of a 
reputation for fairness than David L. Cole. 

It is a pleasure for me to present to this convention David Cole. 


DAVID L. COLE 
(Director, Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service) 


Mr. Chairman, delegates to this wonderful convention, ladies and gentle- 
men, about three weeks ago I was asked to fill in at the Town Hall at Los 
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Angeles as a substitute speaker for your esteemed President, Mr. Philip 
Murray. I was, of course, very proud to serve as his substitute. I was not 
disturbed at all to see the Town Hall Committee use the original leaflets 
announcing the meeting; they simply ran a red line through Mr. Murray’s 
name and imprinted my name above. I was a little curious to know why 
they ran a red line through the price of the meeting, which was $3—they 
changed it to $2. 

It was not hard for me to realize that in dropping the price from $3 
to $2 the committee still gave me the better of the bargain and short-changed 
nobody but the audience. 

I suppose some of you, who are my good friends, are too delicate to ask 
me the question, the $64 question, but let me answer all of those who have not 
yet asked it, I don’t know whether I am a lame duck or a dead duck as of 
this moment. 

About a year ago I spent a delightful evening with Philip Murray here 
in Atlantic City. He was in a communicative mood that night and freely 
expounded his various philosophies. He told me many personal things about 
his life and his past and his aims. I had twice been honored by being per- 
mitted to serve on boards in the basic steel industry-labor disputes in 1944 
and again in 1949, and I saw Mr. Murray in full action during those cases 
for weeks and for months at a time. In neither case did the Steelworkers 
attain their main objectives. Nevertheless Mr. Murray absorbed his dis- 
appointments like the gentleman he was, recognizing that honest men could 
differ, and despite these disappointments to him I always felt he was a good 
and true friend and wished me well, as indeed I did him. 

My invitation to address this convention came from Mr. Murray, and a 
warmer welcome could not have been hoped for by anybody. I shall always 
treasure this last letter. 

He was indeed a rare person, a fair man, kindly, and with deep loyalty 
to his country and at the same time a most effective champion for social 
and economic problems. He has left a deep impression on the cause of 
human mankind, and history will long remember Philip Murray. 

Now I prepared my paper originally for use of the convention at Los 
Angeles; I have not found it necessary to change it in any real particulars, 
because what I believed a month ago I still believe. And I am going to 
read the paper; it is not long. 

A re-examination of the subject of industrial relations is clearly indi- 
cated at this time. Such a re-examination would always be of benefit, but 
it is acutely necessary now because we are politically in a period of transi- 
tion, and this raises misgivings or hopes which in turn could have a profound 
effect on the course we follow. 

We have already seen evidence that some representatives of labor are 
convinced that industry will seek to undermine the position of organized 
labor and are therefore determined to fight bitterly over every issue that 
arises. There are probably some industrialists who feel that it is now their 
inning and they intend to make the most of the opportunities which they 
believe are now theirs. 

The picture of labor-management relations being conducted in an 
atmosphere in which one side bares its fangs and the other thumps its chest 
is a forbidding one indeed. I have deliberately used this beastly figure 
of speech, because I know of no better way to make an appeal to reason. 
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For some years we have to a large extent been playing the game of 
following patterns with respect to wage movements, pension plans and other 
terms and conditions of labor agreements. But this matter of following the 
pattern has not been confined merely to such tangible things. I have ob- 
served a strong tendency also to follow the patterns of behavior which are 
set by outstanding industries and outstanding unions. At some times 
negotiations have been earnestly conducted with the purpose of trying as 
quickly as possible to resolve differences and get on with production. At other 
times negotiations have tended to be prefunctory, with apparently no expec- 
tation that they would be fruitful, and at such times they have led more to- 
ward continued friction than toward peaceful cooperation. I have noted that, 
in general, other negotiations seem to borrow either some of_the good will or 
some of the ill will of the pattern-setting industries. There is the tendency 
for the atmosphere of these negotiations to spread. It is because of this 
that Iam today making this appeal to reason. 

In any human relationship the behavior of one participant is to a large 
degree dictated by the conduct of the other. Sometimes the attitudes of one 
is induced by what he believes the attitude of the other probably will be, 
even before the other has directly displayed anything which warrants this 
belief. This, I think, is one of the present dangers. 

I know of one case in which a conscientious mediator kept the labor 
and management people in separate rooms all day long, running continuously 
from one to the other with proposals and arguments, all to no avail. Acci- 
dentally, after many hours of this, the major spokesman of the union ran 
into the top company representative in the place where no mediator could 
substitute for them. After some hesitation, the union man asked the company 
man why he refused to speak directly to him. The company man responded, 
“Why doI refuse to talk to you? I thought you were unwilling to talk to me 
and, frankly, I couldn’t figure out why and I was plenty hurt.” Within a 
few minutes after reassuring one another they had the basis for agreement. 

The bitterness and harshness of the political campaign may have led 
labor to assume that hard days lie ahead. I have no direct information and 
certainly no authority to speak for the new Administration. I do know, 
however, that the country cannot and historically has not been run in the 
spirit of election campaigns once they have ended. I also know that one of 
the outstanding qualities of General Eisenhower is his ability to make strongly 
hostile groups behave rationally for their common good. The degree of co- 
operation which he succeeded in attaining among NATO nations, some of 
whom have been traditionally and most bitterly antagonistic, was a historic 
accomplishment of the first magnitude. He is naturally a mediator and his 
personal influence and spirit have a most potent persuasive effect. To me, 
the methods and the thinking in international affairs bear a striking simi- 
larity to those in industrial relations, and I have the strong feeling that the 
General’s natural unifying and mediatory instincts will be a great force in 
persuading American management and labor to respect the positions and 
needs of each other, for the good of our country. 

In the field of industrial relations there has been an unfortunate empha- 
sis placed on the dispute or disagreement aspects. The normal reaction when 
the subject is introduced is for people to picture immediately some of the 
serious cases in which the representatives of the industry and the union could 
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not reach agreement until after a strike had progressed for some time or until 
some agency or Official not part of the management or the union had inter- 
vened in one form or another. We are inclined, therefore, to think more in 
terms of failure than of success and we translate and enlarge such thoughts 
into an over-all concept of what constitutes labor-management relations. 

Yet, oddly, there is no disagreement over the basic approach which should 
be used. We have a national labor policy which has been stated and re- 
affirmed repeatedly and to which all informed people subscribe. They may 
differ over how to effectuate the policy or what to do when the policy does not 
seem to be working well, but I have heard of no serious objection or criticism 
of the policy itself. We see, for example, that in Section 101 (1) of the 
Labor Management Relations Act, 1947, this statement is included: 

“Tt is hereby declared to be the policy of the United States to elimi- 
nate causes of certain substantial obstructions to the free flow of com- 
merce and to mitigate and eliminate these obstructions when they have 
occurred by encouraging the practice and procedure of collective bargain- 
ing and by protecting the exercise by workers of full freedom of associa- 
tion, self-organization, and designation of representatives of their own 
choosing, for the purpose of negotiating the terms and conditions of 
their.employment or other mutual aid or protection.” 

The same thought is expressed in the same Act, in Section 201 (a) in this 
language: 

“That it is the policy of the United States that— 

(a) sound and stable industrial peace and the advancement of the 
general welfare, health, and safety of the Nation and of the best interests 
of employers and employees can most satisfactorily be secured by the 
settlement of issues between employers and employees through the proc- 
esses of conference and collective bargaining between employers and the 
representatives of their employees.” 

The Defense Production Act, 1952, revised under the strains and stresses 
of the recent steel case, nevertheless reaffirmed the theory that industrial 
relationships must be based on self-help through the medium of effective col- 
lective bargaining. This statute states the proposition in Section 502 in these 
words: 

“The national policy shall be to place primary reliance upon the par- 
ties to any labor dispute to make every effort through negotiation and 
collective bargaining and the full use of mediation and conciliation facili- 
ties to effect a settlement in the national interest.”’ 

The evidence is overwhelming that sound industrial relations require ef- 
fective collective bargaining. In fact, no good substitute has ever been pro- 
posed. It is well to understand that the only possible alternatives would be 
some kind of compulsion or legal directive. Whether this might take the form 
of compulsory arbitration or a directive or order issued by some government 
body which would regulate or fix the terms and conditions of employment is 
unimportant. Any of such devices would not only be repugnant to our tradi- 
tions of freedom to make our own agreements but would unquestionably lead 
to additional and more far-reaching regulation of the manner in which our 
business enterprises may be conducted, probably extending in time to prices, 
quantity and kind of production. If such a program were in effect in this 
country as an established part of our economy, we would then be far removed 
from our essential political philosophy. 
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Collective bargaining, which is the heart of our national labor policy, is a 
process of persuasion and reasoning by which employers and their workers 
mutually accommodate their self-interests to the circumstances prevailing at 
the time. It necessarily implies an open mind and a willingness to be per- 
suaded as well as try to persuade the representatives on the other side. It is 
far more than the physical presence in a given place. It is primarily a type of 
attitude or approach voluntarily adopted in the common good. Fundamental 
in the process is its voluntary character. Compulsory collective bargaining 
is self-defeating and illogical, by its very nature. 

It is for this reason that conciliation and mediation can be-helpful only to 
the extent that the parties willingly accept it. The Labor Management Rela- 
tions Act makes it clear, in Section 201 (b), that the vital collective bargain- 
ing upon which our national labor policy is predicated is to be stimulated and 
assisted by conciliation and mediation. If there were a requirement imposed 
by law on unwilling parties to join in negotiations under the guidance of some 
mediation agency, the mediation efforts would probably be doomed to failure 
before they even started. While removed some steps, it would not be unlike 
mandatory negotiations under compulsion of a court order or injunction, which 
we consider a contradictory and self-defeating technique. 

The failure of the principals to resolve their differences in a number of 
major industries through voluntary negotiations and mediation has raised 
doubts and has tended to impair public confidence in collective bargaining. 
This in turn has made the subject a political issue, which, in my humble 
judgment, is one of the most undesirable ways of trying to solve the problem. 
It is not unlike trying to find a cure for a serious disease by debating it on the 
political stump. 

There has been a good deal of talk to the effect that the pendulum has 
swung too far one way and therefore must be swung back the other way. 
Progress in human affairs is not made by movements like those of a pendulum. 
We move on in the one general direction, sometimes at an accelerated rate, 
sometimes slowly, and sometimes we consolidate things and wait for society 
to adjust itself to the progress already made. We do not turn back the pages 
of history and try to start all over again because some of us think the progress 
has been too rapid or because a few still think it would have been better if 
there had been no such progress. 

Since Election Day I have had conversations with a number of important 
management representatives. I do not deny that there are some who will try 
to make capital in their industrial relations of what they think is a more 
favorable political atmosphere. On the other hand, I seriously believe that 
this is not the prevailing view. No matter how hard some may have fought 
the organization of their employees in former years, they knew that labor 
unions and collective bargaining are now an integral and permanent part of 
our economy. I have personally had the experience recently of listening to 
effective arguments in favor of free collective bargaining by industrialists 
who only a dozen years ago used every means at their disposal to prevent 
such organization within their plants and to deny the validity of collective 
bargaining. Still I do not question the sincerity of their present viewpoint. 

I am here addressing myself to organized labor. Therefore, let me 
emphasize again that your attitude will unavoidably cause reactions and 
generate the type of attitude which industry will display. Positions and 
requests will vary from time to time. One of the virtues of collective bar- 
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gaining is its flexibility. We see signs that some industries believe that the 
time has come to review wage incentives which they consider too loose and 
which put them at competitive disadvantage. Some will seek plant rather 
than country-wide or industry-wide negotiations. Some will hold out more 
firmly against relatively small wage adjustments. Such positions must not 
be taken by you to be evidence of a desire to destroy or undermine your 
unions, and you must continue to accept differences of opinion as a perfectly 
normal and proper feature of good collective bargaining. 

I stress this because of the great importance of protecting and improving 
the process of collective bargaining. The adoption of a suspicious and an- 
tagonistie attitude will impair this process and in doing so will weaken our 
entire national labor policy. This in turn would lead to a search through 
political channels for some substitute, and it is the substitute which I fear. 
You men of labor, as well as your counterparts in industry, therefore, face 
a challenge. You can meet your direct responsibility to make collective bar- 
gaining effective and workable, or you can adopt hostile attitudes and lend 
support to the critics of this process in the contention that something else 
is needed. 

The development of collective bargaining to its present status has been 
your accomplishment, the result of great effort and many sacrifices. I have 
confidence you will do everything you can to preserve this institution because 
it is what you have fought for and because it outstandingly represents de- 
mocracy in action. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, that was the end of the paper I prepared. 
But while sitting here and observing what is going on today I assume the 
liberty of saying something else to you which I hope you will take seriously. 
May I have your attention for just one moment? I cannot let this opportunity 
pass without trespassing on your time for one moment for a very important 
reason. From the position that I hold, from my viewpoint I can perhaps see 
more clearly the direction which the thinking in certain quarters is now tak- 
ing. Let me warn you that there are people who are gloating in this country 
over the prospect of disunity within the CIO. They are drooling at the pros- 
pects. I urge you today on this very eventful day to express yourselves as 
freely as you care to and as you know how to do, but at the end of this day, 
ladies and gentlemen, I urge you, to join your forces quickly and solidly. I 
appeal to you to do that in the interest of your country and out of respect 
to the memory of Philip Murray. 


CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: We want to thank you, David Cole. In behalf 
of our membership and our officers, you can rest assured that if you are 
retained in the position that you now occupy we shall look upon you as a 
person we can always come to and get a sympathetic hearing and a fair deal. 

As to your last plea about unity in the CIO, that is all we know. When 
the battles are over I am sure that everybody will be going down together. 
There is too much at stake for that. 

As far as Allan Haywood is concerned, whoever you elect, I will be with 
this organization until time takes me out. We are used to our enemies 
capitalizing on the slightest opportunity. We are used to vicious propaganda. 
We have lived with it all our lives. At one time we had darn few friends; 
we have a lot more today, and I am sure that whoever runs for office in this 
convention, whoever he might be, will be determined to unite these forces 
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and we will all be together, we will all be one gang fighting for these things 
that are decent. 


CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: The subject matter before you when we de- 
ferred action to hear the speakers was Resolution 44 dealing with legislative 
and political matters. 

Are there any more remarks on that resolution? If not, are you ready 
for the question? 

All in favor of the motion make it known by saying aye; contrary, no, 
if any. 

The motion is carried. 


CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: Committee Secretary Curran. 


REPORT OF RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE (Continued) 
Committee Secretary Curran, on behalf of the Committee, reported as 


follows: 
Resolution No. 438 


LABOR UNITY 


We reaffirm the position taken by the CIO at the 1951 and prior Con- 
ventions in favor of labor unity. In the words of our prior resolutions, the 
CIO “has always looked with favor on the development of unity in the 
ranks of the free democratic labor movement of the United States. Labor 
unity has long been a cherished goal of the CIO and its members, because 
they have recognized that a more secure, more abundant life for the work- 
ing people of America will be hastened by the achievement of a united labor 
movement.” 

Throughout the years, the CIO has repeatedly sought the unification 
of bona fide labor organizations. In our efforts to attain this goal, we in the 
CIO have recognized that united action on social and economic, legislative 
and political issues could not wait for final agreement on the countless im- 
portant organizational problems involved in the final attainment of organic 
unity. This is particularly true today in the situation which confronts all of 
labor. 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 


This Convention of the CIO reaffirms our traditional devotion to the 
ideal of organic unity in the American labor movement, and our hope and 
belief that organic unity will be achieved through a spirit of cooperation, 
responsibility, and sincerity in the relationship of all democratic free Ameri- 
can trade union organizations, 


AND BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: 


This Convention authorizes the officers of the CIO, through the ap- 
pointment of an appropriate committee, to advise the officers of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor of our willingness to meet and earnestly discuss 
and seek honorable labor unity that will advance the welfare of all of labor. 


CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: The motion is to adopt the resolution on 
Labor Unity. 
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The CIO will welcome a sound labor unity, but in doing so we must 
remember that we performed a revolution. We performed a revolution by 
establishing industrial unions, and we do not intend to have to give them up 
to have unity. We will remain united and preserve the rights of industrial 
unions not only to live, but to grow. I am sure if it is met in that way, with 
regard for all unions, big or small, and I am sure it will be met that way— 
the AFL are broad enough to meet it that way, and that no Supreme Court 
can make decisions that bisect and dissect those industrial unions—that must 
never be allowed to happen. We started our movement. We did not leave 
the AFL. We were put out of the AFL for organizing. We are glad they 
have got the philosophy of coming back home. We believe that we can build 
a better united home if there is a bill of rights for this program, for these 
unions. If the workers want craft unions it is all right with us. If they want 
industrial unions they must have that right, too. So I say the officers will 
make every sincere effort to reach out and work together first now on all 
matters, and constantly exploring conditions where we can adopt a magna 
carta, a bill of rights for organic unity of the working men and women of 
America. It will be a great day when that comes, but on that basis only. 


Brother Emil Rieve. 


DELEGATE RIEVE (Textile Workers): Mr. Chairman, I want to take 
just a minute of your time to comment on the resolution. I am in favor of its 
adoption. It was in this hall and in this locality that the CIO was founded. 
I, for one, and I know every member of the CIO, would be happy if in this 
same surrounding we could bring about unity between the labor forces in 
America. But let us not kid ourselves. Unity in itself is meaningless un- 
less that unity stands for something. The CIO was not born because some 
individuals had an idea that the American labor movement ought to be divided. 
The CIO was born because people found the need of organizing the unorgan- 
ized in America, which the American Federation of Labor refused to do. 

I was a member of the Negotiating Committee that met with the AFL. 
Frankly, let me tell you that there was no basis for unity as proposed by the 
AFL, in spite of all the public statements to the contrary. I am earnestly in 
favor of appointing a committee again, or the old committee, to meet the AFL 
committee and make an honest endeavor to reach an understanding that will 
help the working people of America and America in a combined labor move- 
ment, but I am not in favor—and when I say this I express the public hope 
that when the new committee should be constituted I would very much like if 
the new President, whoever he may be, would select me as one of the negoti- 
ators—I would like very much to do what I can to bring about unity, but not 
unity at the expense of the membership that comprises this great organization. 


Let me just say something that I told our Vice-Presidents the other day 
when we met. Claims are being made that the membership of the AFL is 
larger than the CIO. That may be true, but what of it if it is true? I just 
want to remind this delegation of a few instances that occurred just recently. 
We had a tragic death in the President of our union. The eyes of the country, 
the eyes of the world, were directed towards Pittsburgh. The American 
Federation of Labor had a tragic death in their President, but you did not 
see the type of public attention on Ohio as it was on Pittsburgh. The 
American Federation of Labor has elected a president. You did not see the 
same type of public attention as you see on this convention as to what the 
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CIO is going to do about electing its president for the ensuing year. To me 
that demonstrates that the heart of labor is in the CIO. 

The world is as it is. Reaction is taking hold of our country and a 
united labor movement would be a desirable objective. 

I, like Haywood, have no fear about having a united CIO when this 
convention is over, because we will have one. I want to express the same 
hope under the proper conditions that we can assume our proper place in the 
united labor movement, that we can achieve such unity. 

I am not in favor of some fantastic schemes that have from time to 
time been advanced. I am for uniting with the American Federation of 
Labor; I am not for the American Federation of Labor absorbing the CIO. 


CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: There you have got it. It is our position. 
We will work hard for it. The Chair recognizes Delegate Federoff. 


DELEGATE FEDEROFF (Government Workers): Thank you, Mr. 
Chairman. I arise at this time, Mr. Chairman, to offer a further Resolve 
to the resolution. We have had a very quiet and peaceful convention within 
the halls of the convention, but a rather noisy convention on the outside 
of the hall. 

I offer as an amendment to the resolution a new Resolve: 

“AND BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That this convention invite 
the United Mine Workers of America to reaffiliate with the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations.” 

I so offer the amendment, Mr. Chairman. 


CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: As much as it would be desirable to have 
the United Mine Workers back—that is where I came from, that is where I 
gave up to stay here, with forty some years’ membership in it—but the rules 
of the convention are you must vote up or down the committee’s report. 
I am sure the committee will give due consideration to any expressed desire 
of the Mine Workers or other groups to come into the CIO. 

The Chair is compelled to rule the committee’s report must be voted 
up or down in accordance with the rules. If you vote it up, it is adopted; if 
you vote it down, you can come forward with your amendment. That is 
the rule that governs this convention and has governed conventions for a 
long time, and I think the delegates recall that rule. The motion is to adopt 
the report of the committee. 


DELEGATE FEDEROFF: I would like to make a few remarks on my 
proposed amendment. Am I out of order to make the remarks? Does the 
motion come first? 


CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: If you want to discuss the motion or ex- 
plain your amendment, you may do so, but that is all. 


DELEGATE FEDEROFF: Mr. Chairman, I agree with Delegate Rieve 
that we need labor unity. We are facing a new era, and we will have to 
cope with the new Administration, with the leadership of Taft in power. 

We need unity, and I think we ought to have unity, and we ought to do 
something practical about it. I offered this resolution, Mr. Chairman, because 
the United Mine Workers in this very hall 17 years ago led the fight, with 
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other unions, such as Emil Rieve came and from the beloved Sidney Hillman, 
to organize the unorganized in this country on an industrial basis. 

The United Mine Workers of America is a militant, powerful, wealthy 
organization. The United Mine Workers of America is an industrial organi- 
zation. The United Mine Workers of America does not have the many 
complications of jurisdictional disputes. The United Mine Workers of 
America will not require long negotiations. It is an organization that set 
the pattern for the CIO organizations that are now here assembled. And 
for that reason, Mr. Chairman, if we are going to talk unity let’s have unity, 
let’s have unity of all of the unions, and because of this union helping to 
build the CIO in the past, because it belongs in the home of CIO, it should 
be here with CIO to give us that additional power and strength necessary 
to continue on organizing the unorganized, and I say to you this amendment 
should be adopted by this convention. 


CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: Let the Chair point this out, the last attempts 
to get unity were in 1950. President Murray addressed a communication to 
William Green, to John L. Lewis, to the head of the Machinists Union and to 
heads of several operating Brotherhoods of the railroads. Most everyone, 
and particularly the Mine Workers, the Machinists, and at least one if not 
more of the railroad Brotherhoods of the operating groups, replied, ready 
to enter a conference. In his letter he said that we should work together 
now to advance labor’s aims and explore the possibilities of organic unity. 

The AFL replied and said they would rather meet with CIO first. Presi- 
dent Murray was Chairman of the Committee, and in his absence he desig- 
nated myself as chairman. I think I could name the Committee. Besides 
myself there was Jimmy Carey, Walter Reuther, Emil Rieve, Frank Rosen- 
blum, Brother Buckmaster and there might have been one or two more. 
Anyhow, we met around July 25th, I think it was in Washington. Represent- 
ing the AFL was Daniel Tobin of the Teamsters Union, Danny Tracy of the 
IBEW, and the President of the Boilermakers Union, McGowan. William 
Green brought them in and made the opening comments and said he was not 
on the Committee. We proceeded on. 

The accomplishments of the first day were first that they objected to 
discussing bringing in the United Mine Workers at that time. The Machinists 
claimed they were going to affiliate with the AFL very soon, which proved 
to be true. They said, ‘“‘We are two federations and we should negotiate 
now.” We agreed to go on with the negotiations, to explore how far we could 
get together, and we reserved the right to raise the question of the other 
unions being brought in for the next step at any time. 

On that first day we accomplished something the AFL had refused to 
do for us, and we gave a public joint statement on it. We said, ‘‘We will 
work together now on legislative activities, on international matters, and 
any other matter affecting both of our organizations, in the interest of all.” 

The next day we met, and a subcommittee was created. McGowan for 
the AFL and Haywood for the CIO. The following day McGowan and I 
met, or, the following Monday I think it was, and as we went along with 
an agenda we planned to meet in Chicago on August 4th. 

I then raised the question of placing on the agenda the bringing in of 
the other group. What they said about John and his conduct in their San 
Francisco convention could not be repeated here, I will tell you that. And 
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they said, “The Railroad Brotherhoods, you know them, Allan, we don’t 
know where they are half the time, and they don’t believe in federations.” 
I suggested we should have them on the agenda and let them participate in 
making the rules we were going to adopt to approach unity and work for it. 

McGowan requested me to meet with William Green. I have known 
Billy a long time; he was Secretary of the Mine Workers. In fact, I intro- 
duced him in 1909 to a labor meeting. Billy came over. I have a lot of 
respect for him, too. The remarks of Billy were, ‘““You know John, Allan.” 
I replied to Bill, “If John L. Lewis applied for entrance into the AFL tomor- 
row they would reach out their hands to him and take him in.” 

I then called President Murray in Pittsburgh. George Meany said Presi- 
dent Murray was in the hospital. He was in error. President Murray was 
getting ready for a rest. I told Murray about our position, and McGowan 
talked to President Murray, and we adjourned that conference with the 
understanding that Brother McGowan would go back and look up their 
position again and I would confer with our people. 

We then heard that they had increased the number of their committee 
to nine. They had placed William Green on it, George Meany, Dave Dubin- 
sky, and I think George Harrison and a few more. We never heard any 
more about their position in bringing in the other groups; so I thought 
because President Murray having invited the Miners, and having a response 
from them to take part in this kind of conference, of course we would welcome 
the Miners. 

I want to make an explanation of the last efforts to negotiate. I might 
say, in passing, on the Board meeting of CIO August 30th and 3lst in 
Washington, you will find my report in there and President Murray’s com- 
ments on that report. That was in 1950. 

The ruling of the Chair is the report of the committee must be voted 
up or down. That amendment cannot come until you vote the report of 
the committee up or down. That has been the rule of this convention ever 
since we have been having conventions; and I am sure my buddy, Federoff, 
having been a miner along with me, knows that was John’s ruling, too. 

The report before you is to accept this resolution. I assure Brother 
Federoff any desire or any hope of bringing the Miners back into CIO, there 
is not a delegate in this convention that would not welcome them back; they 
know them, and know they are gallant fighters for unionism. 


DELEGATE STETIN (Textile Workers): I would like to suggest to our 
CIO committee that will be set up what I think is a medium that may be the 
temporary solution to what I think has to eventually come about. We are all 
practical men and we know it is not simple to bring about unity because we 
know sometimes the differences we have in our various international unions. 

The CIO at its 1951 convention adopted what I think is one of the most 
outstanding developments within the American trade union movement. When 
we adopted the policy of the arbitration of jurisdictional disputes within the 
family of the CIO, I think that was a.remarkable event. I know the UAW 
and IAM have an agreement of no raid. I talked with an international union 
officer the other day who told me that in his jurisdiction in the field in which 
he operates there are two unions in the AFL operating in the same field, that 
the United Mine Workers District 50 operates in the same field, and whenever 
they start a campaign there are four unions involved in that situation. 
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I think if we could develop the principle of the arbitration of disputes as 
the means of the direction we are moving in we will be making considerable 
progress, and I propose the committee submit that as the first thing that ought 
to be agreed upon, and then eventually I hope we can bring about labor unity, 
because all of us are in favor of it, and in favor of this resolution. 


CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: I want to remind you there again that Presi- 
dent Murray several years back proposed to the American Federation of Labor 
that we end jurisdictional disputes between us, that where each one had a 
contract the other one would respect it. He proposed those other matters be 
arbitrated, and, of course, it was not accepted. Our record is clear. We are 
not sticking our chests out. We desire unity and shall work for that sound 
unity, but we aren’t going crawling, understand that. We have stated our 
position, and there is plenty of latitude. We will not be bound down by any 
one program, but all stay together and keep together and diligently and 
sincerely search the avenues and highways for a sound basis of unity; and 
in the meantime bring about a real working together program and save what 
we have in advance. 

All in favor of the motion make it known by saying aye; contrary 
minded, no. 

The motion is unanimously carried. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: For the benefit of the convention, 
I would like to point out that when this resolution came before the Resolutions 
Committee no amendments to the resolution were received, and the resolution 
which you have on labor unity was unanimously adopted by the Resolutions 
Committee. 


Resolution No. 39 
INJUNCTIONS 


From the time that American workers began to organize into unions 
and to seek through collective bargaining to better their wages and working 
conditions, the injunction has been a favorite weapon of employers seeking 
to destroy unions. 

Injunctions have been a chosen employer weapon for several reasons. 
The very natures of the injunctive process and of the judiciary are such that 
favor employers at the expense of unions. Courts are accustomed to issue 
injunctions “to prevent irreparable injury to property.” They are accustomed 
to issue them in advance of any determination of the merits of the case and 
often without notice to the parties enjoined. Yet once a strike is enjoined it 
is, in all probability, permanently broken, even if the court should ultimately 
decide in favor of the workers after a trial on the merits. 

Moreover, the judges are, by and large, predisposed to the side of the 
employer in labor controversies. Judges are largely drawn from the ranks 
of the financially successful lawyers, which means the lawyers who represent 
large employers. Their lives have been spent protecting the property rights of 
the wealthy, not the human rights of the workers. They are usually ignorant 
both of the workers’ point of view and of labor relations issues. 

It is for these reasons that the use of injunctions in labor controversies 
has always been, and is, abhorrent to workers and unions. Most fair-minded 
people, not themselves directly involved, have recognized the justice of the 
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workers’ case against the labor injunction. They have been fearful, too, that 
the use of injunctions in labor disputes would discredit the judiciary with the 
workers and would thus destroy the reputation of the courts as honored and 
impartial tribunals. 

Moved by these considerations, Congress in 1932 enacted the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act, which virtually barred the issuance of injunctions in labor 
disputes by the federal courts. The enactment of the Wagner Act in 1935, 
giving federal protection to the rights of workers to organize, to bargain 
collectively and to strike in support of their legitimate objectives, also served 
effectively to discourage the issuance of labor injunctions by the state courts. 
During the years which followed the enactment of the Norris-LaGuardia and 
Wagner Acts, the workers of this country were able to organize strong unions 
in numerous industries where the open shop or the company union had there- 
tofore prevailed, and through these unions they won substantial wage gains 
and improved working conditions. 

In 1947, an employer-dominated Congress, seeking to put a stop to these 
gains of the workers, enacted the Taft-Hartley Act. This vicious Act sought 
to weaken unions in plants already organized and to block further organiza- 
tion. One of the weapons it provided for this purpose was the revived labor 
injunction. 

The labor injunction, as revived by Taft-Hartley, has a different but not 
less obnoxious form than it had before Norris-LaGuardia. Before Norris- 
LaGuardia the employer himself went into court to seek the injunction, while 
under Taft-Hartley the government seeks the injunction for the employer. 

The Taft-Hartley Act not only authorizes the Labor Board to seek in- 
junctions prior to a hearing on the merits, but requires it to do so in every 
secondary boycott and jurisdictional dispute case. Indeed, the Act directs 
that the Board give priority to such cases over all other cases, and requires 
it to seek a preliminary injunction whenever its regional attorney has reason- 
able cause to believe the employer’s charge. Needless to say, this Act, which 
its supporters have sought to sell to the American public as walking a middle 
road between unions and employers and as dealing fairly and equitably with 
both, contains no provisions for mandatory relief against employers, no matter 
how flagrant their unfair labor practices and no matter what hardships their 
unlawful conduct may wreak upon their workers. 

A third type of injunction established by the Taft-Hartley Act is the 
80-day injunction in so-called national emergency dispute cases. In issuing 
these injunctions the courts simply decide the disputed issues in favor of 
employers for 80 days. 

Taft-Hartley has not only brought back the labor injunction in the 
federal courts: it has encouraged the state court judges to resume the issu- 
ance of injunctions. In the anti-labor climate which Taft-Hartley has 
created, injunctions flow from the state courts in greater volume, in many 
states, than before Norris-LaGuardia. 

The evils of the labor injunction are plain and the gross injustices of 
the Taft-Hartley injunction provisions are flagrant. During the recent 
election campaign, the Presidential candidates of both parties outdid each 
other in their repudiation of the labor injunction. The time has come to 
abolish this evil device once and for all. 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 
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The CIO will continue its fight against the use of injunctions in labor 
disputes. We reiterate our conviction that this use of injunctions can only 
result in injustice to the workers and discredit to the courts. 

The unfair and one-sided injunction provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act 
must be repealed. The Norris-LaGuardia Act must be restored to its original 
strength and scope. 

The CIO calls upon President-elect Eisenhower to carry out his cam- 
paign declaration against the use of compulsion in the settlement of labor- 
management disputes by recommending to Congress abolition of the labor 
injunction, and we call upon the members of Congress of both parties to 
support such recommendation by the incoming President. 

The labor injunction must likewise be eliminated from the state courts. 
In those states not now having laws restricting the use of injunctions in 
labor disputes, we will fight for the enactment of such laws. In states which 
now have such laws we will fight for their improvement and strengthening. 


The resolution was adopted. 


CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: May I suggest at this time that we have the 
Constitution Committee report? It is a brief report, I am told, on some changes 
recommended in the Constitution. Then you can make up your mind what you 
want to do with the balance of the resolutions. If there is no objection, I will 
call upon the secretary of the Committee on Constitution. 


SECRETARY CAREY: Mr. Chairman, there will be copies of the CIO 
Constitution distributed to the delegates. We may not have sufficient quantity 
to distribute one to each delegate, but they will be passed around as best we 
can. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CONSTITUTION 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN ROSENBLUM: Mr. Chairman and Delegates: 
This is a subject matter, I take it, that is paramount in the thinking of the 
delegates. In prefacing the formal statement, and before the secretary reads 
the proposed technical changes in the Constitution, I wish to state that a 
great deal of thought has been given to the recommended changes. All 
Committee meetings were well attended, with only two or three absent at 
any time. We believe that all thinking and all views have been explored, 
insofar as it was possible to do so in the Committee, and the proposed changes 
are the unanimous recommendation of the officers and the Committee on 
Constitution. 

I will now read the formal statement on the changes and recommenda- 
tions of the Constitution Committee to the Convention. This statement will 
serve to clarify the technical changes which have been proposed. After I 
have finished, the Assistant Secretary of the Committee, Mr. Werkau, will 
read the changes and recommendations. The statement is as follows: 

The principal purpose of these changes is to give the office of Executive 
Vice President a constitutionally recognized status and to provide that he 
shall be elected by the Convention instead of being designated by the Presi- 
dent from among the Vice Presidents as heretofore. The duties of the 
Executive Vice President will be those which he has exercised in the past, with 
which we are all familiar. He will, as now, direct organization and will con- 
tinue, as now, to direct Industrial Union Councils and Local Industrial Unions. 
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In addition, the recommended changes in the Constitution provide that 
the executive officers, that is, the President, Executive Vice President, and 
Secretary-Treasurer, shall, together with the Vice-Presidents, meet every two 
months as an executive committee to counsel and advise with the President on 
policy matters. This also is pretty much in line with what the practice has 
been in the past, though perhaps the Vice-Presidents have not met quite that 
regularly. 

It is not contemplated that this executive committee will in any way take 
over the administrative functions of the President or any of the authority of 
the Executive Board which will continue, as provided in the Constitution, to 
have power to direct the affairs of the organization between Conventions. We 
propose, finally, to amend the Constitution to provide for quarterly meetings 
of the Executive Board, instead of meetings twice a year as at present. 

As I said at the outset, all of these changes have the unanimous concur- 
rence of all members of the Constitution Committee. Assistant Secretary 
Werkau will now read the changes and recommendations. 


SECRETARY WERKAU: 1. The Committee on Constitution recom- 
mends that the words ‘‘an executive vice president, and”’ be added following 
the word ‘“‘president” in the second line of Section 1 of Article IV; and that 
the word ‘‘who shall be the executive officers’, be added following the word 
“secretary-treasurer” in the same line. 

The Committee on Constitution recommends that the ‘‘nine” in the third 
line of Section 1 of Article IV be deleted and in lieu thereof the word “eight” 
be inserted. 

The Committee on Constitution recommends the deletion from Section 1 
of Article IV of all the words in the first sentence after the word ‘‘vice 
presidents’”’. 

The first sentence of Section 1 of Article IV as amended will then read: 
“The officers shall consist of a president, an executive vice president, and a 
secretary-treasurer, who shall be the executive officers, and eight vice presi- 
dents”’. 

2. The Committee on Constitution recommends the insertion of the words 
“Executive Vice President,’ after the word ‘‘President’”’ in the second line of 
Section 2 of Article IV. 

3. The Committee on Constitution recommends the insertion of the words 
“Executive Vice President,” after the word ‘“‘President” in the last sentence of 
Section 3 of Article IV. 

4. The Committee recommends a new Section 5 in Article V which will 
read as follows: 

“The Executive Vice-President, under the supervision of the Presi- 
dent, shall be Director of Organization and Councils, shall direct the or- 
ganizational and field staff, and shall perform such other duties as the 
President may assign. 

“In case of and during the President’s absence or incapacity the 
Executive Vice President shall assume the powers and duties of the 
President. 

“The salary of the Executive Vice President shall be fixed by the 
Executive Board.” 

The Committee recommends that the present Sections 5, 6 and 7 of 
Article V then be renumbered as, respectively, Sections 6, 7 and 8. 
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5. The Committee recommends that the first sentence of Section 7 of 
Article V, be renumbered as Section 8, and be changed to read as follows: 
“The Vice-Presidents and Executive Officers shall meet bi-monthly and shall 
act as an Executive Committee to counsel and advise with the President on 
policy matters.” Section 8, as renumbered, will then read in its entirety as 
follows: 

“The Vice Presidents and Executive Officers shall meet bi-monthly 
and shall act as an Executive Committee to counsel and advise with the 
President on policy matters. Each Vice-President shall carry out such 
special assignments as may be necessary in the judgment of the Presi- 
dent, to advance the work of the organization.” 

6. The Committee recommends the deletion of the words ‘‘at least two 
regular” in the first sentence of Section 5 of Article VI and the insertion in 
lieu thereof of the word ‘“‘quarterly”’. 

Mr. Chairman, before moving the adoption of the report I would like 
to make a few comments. Item No. 2, for the benefit of those of you who 
may have the Constitution immediately in front of you simply provides for 
the filling of a vacancy in the office of Executive Vice President. 

Item No. 3 provides for the status of Executive Vice President as an 
Executive Board member. 

Item No. 6 simply provides for quarterly meetings for the Executive 
Board instead of the present requirement of two or an annual basis. 

Mr. Chairman, I move the adoption of the committee’s report. 


CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: I think for the sake of security, we ought to 
pass upon each one separately. 

Article IV, Section 1, recommends “shall consist of a president, execu- 
tive vice president, secretary treasurer and eight vice presidents.’’ The bal- 
ance of the section is cut out entirely. The motion is to adopt the recom- 
mendation of the committee. 

. . . The motion was adopted. 


CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: Section 2 on the last line will read as rec- 
ommended by the committee “In the event of a vacancy in the office of 
President, Executive Vice President, Secretary Treasurer,’’ and so forth. 

The motion is to adopt the report of the committee. 

. . The motion was adopted. 


CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: The Committee on Constitution recommends 
in Section 3 the insertion of the words ‘‘Executive Vice President” after the 
word “President” in the last sentence of Section 3. 

The motion is to adopt the recommendation of the committee. 

. . The motion was agreed to. 


CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: Article IV, the committee recommends a new 
Section 5 in lieu of the present Section 5. It will read ‘“‘The Executive Vice 
President, under the supervision of the President, shall be Director of 
Organization and Councils and shall direct the organizational and field staff 
and shall perform such other duties as the President may assign. In case of 
and during the President’s absence or incapacity the Executive Vice President 
shall assume the powers and the duties of the President.” 


That will be a new section in lieu of Section 5. 
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The motion is to adopt the recommendation of the committee. 
. . The motion was adopted. 


CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: The committee recommends that the first sen- 
tence of Section 7 of Article V, renumbered as Section 8, shall be changed 
to read as follows: 

“The Vice Presidents and Executive Officers shall meet bi-monthly and 
shall act as an Executive Committee to counsel and advise with the President 
on policy matters.” 

Section 8 as renumbered will then read in its entirety as follows: 

“The Vice-Presidents and Executive Officers shall meet bi-monthly and 
shall act as an Executive Committee to counsel and advise with the President 
on policy matters. Each Vice-President shall carry out such special assign- 
ments as may be necessary, in the judgment of the President, to advance the 
work of the organization.” 

The motion is to adopt the committee’s report. 


. . The motion was adopted. 


CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: Section 5 of Article VI the committee recom- 
mends deletion of the words ‘‘at least two regular” in the first sentence of 
Section 5 of Article VI, and in lieu thereof insert the word ‘‘quarterly’’. The 
Executive Board shall meet quarterly. 

The motion is to adopt the recommendation of the committee. 

. The motion was duly seconded and carried. 


CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: Now a motion to adopt the committee’s report 
as a whole will be in order. 


SECRETARY CAREY: Mr. Chairman, I move that the Constitution as 
amended be adopted, and in accordance with the Constitution, becomes effec- 
tive upon adoption. 


CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: The question is on the motion. 
. The motion was duly seconded and the motion was adopted. 


CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: The Committee on Constitution is discharged 
with the sincere thanks of everybody. 

It is now nearly 12:30. There are a few more resolutions. The sugges- 
tion has been made to the Chair, but the delegates will have to act, that if 
time is bothering you—and I am sure you have confidence in your Executive 
Committees—that all other resolutions be by motion of the delegates referred 
to the incoming officers and the Executive Board. What is the pleasure of 
the convention? 

It is moved and seconded that all other resolutions before the committee 
not now acted upon shall be referred to the incoming officers and the Executive 
Board for proper action, and that the unions be notified of the action taken. 

Are there any remarks? If not, the question is on the motion. 


The motion was duly seconded and carried. 


[Subsequently, at a meeting of the Executive Board of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations at the Hotel Chelsea, Atlantic City, N. J., on Friday, 
December 5, the following nine resolutions were moved and adopted: ] 
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Resolution No. 49 
INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF JOURNALISTS 


During 1952 success finally crowned the long effort of a CIO affiliate, 
the American Newspaper Guild, to free the world’s journalist unions from 
communist domination. A new International Federation of Journalists was 
brought into being at Brussels in May. 

The old International Organization of Journalists, like the old World 
Federation of Trade Unions, had fallen under communist influence shortly 
after its establishment following the end of World War II. A heated show- 
down at an IOJ Executive Board meeting at Budapest in late November 1948 
had brought the Guild’s withdrawal from IOJ in 1949. The next two years 
witnessed a parade out of the IOJ by the world’s unions of free journalists. 

Their bitter experience in IOJ had prejudiced many of these groups 
against any new attempt at forming an international. Hence, it was not 
until 1951 that the Guild succeeded in persuading any representative number 
to come together for discussion of the problem. With a timely assist from 
ICFTU, several such meetings were held, finally resulting in the World Con- 
gress of Journalists at which the new IFJ was born in May of this year. 

At the Brussels Congress, a Preparatory Committee reported with mixed 
feelings of elation and chagrin that virtually all the world’s free unions 
of journalists were prepared to enroll in the new international, but that the 
areas of the earth where such free trade unions of the working press exist 
had turned out to be shockingly small. The IFJ is conducting a survey ina 
further effort to establish the state of journalistic trade unionism around the 
globe. 

An encouraging start was made at Brussels, with participation by the 
Guild (for the United States and Canada), the British Nationa] Union of 
Journalists (England, Scotland, Wales, Ireland), the three non-communist 
French unions (FO, CFTC, and Autonomous), the two German unions (DGB 
affiliate and Independent), and the unions from Belgium, Holland, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Luxembourg, the Saar, Austria, Switzerland, Greece, 
Australia, Cuba and Mexico. 

Guild President Harry Martin was elected alternate President of IFJ 
and Vice President for North America. Guild Executive Vice President 
Ralph B. Novak was named to the Executive Board, which meets at Vienna 
in early June of 1953. 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 


The CIO commends the Newspaper Guild and its leaders for their initia- 
tive, patience and determination in the campaign for a new IFJ and welcomes 
the IF J itself into the growing circle of world trade unionism. 


Resolution No. 54 
NEWSPRINT PRICES AND SUPPLY 


The dangerous trend to monopoly in the newspaper field is furthered 
by the monopoly in the supply of newsprint itself. Substantial increases in 
the already exorbitant price of Canadian newsprint during the past year 
have raised this largest single cost item in publishing to an all-time high. 

The existence of independent newspapers is becoming increasingly more 
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difficult. The labor press and country and neighborhood weeklies are hard- 
pressed to fill their needs at reasonable prices and in reasonable quantities. 

The United States must end its almost complete dependence on Cana- 
dian newsprint. New competitive sources of newsprint supplies must be 
developed. 

We are encouraged by the progress report of the U. S, Department 
of Commerce to the Committee on the Judiciary of the House of Representa- 
tives on October 1, 1952. In this report, the Secretary of Commerce de- 
clared that “it has been clearly demonstrated that we can manufacture from 
whole bagasse (sugar cane wastes) a paper satisfactory in all important 
respects and superior in some to newsprint now currently in use. It is also 
indicated that the total costs of manufacturing newsprint from bagasse are 
at least as low . . . and probably much lower than production costs of news- 
print now used.” 

It now remains to be seen whether American private industry will ex- 
ploit this important development and break through the present monopoly 
and provide increased supplies of newsprint at lower prices. 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 


The CIO condemns the recent price increases for newsprint and endorses 
the efforts of the Newspaper Guild to have these increases rescinded. 

We endorse the efforts of the House Judiciary Committee, under the 
direction of its Chairman, Emmanuel Celler, to throw light on the newsprint 
situation. 

We call upon the Department of Commerce to continue its constructive 
work in the development of new sources of newsprint and demand that Amer- 
ican manufacturers and publishers give every assistance to this development 
so that the newsprint monopoly may be ended and adequate supplies of news- 
print may be available at reasonable prices. 


Resolution No. 55 
SPRUCE BARK BEETLE EPIDEMIC 


WHEREAS: Over 9.4 billion board feet of spruce on lands of all owner- 
ships in northern Idaho, Colorado and Western Montana have been imperiled 
by insects that are killing the spruce timber of this area by sheer force of 
appetite and numbers; and 

WHEREAS: Through widespread examination it has been determined 
that over one billion board feet of full-grown spruce trees have already been 
killed in this epidemic; and 

WHEREAS: This infestation may become a greater catastrophe than 
the 1910 fire or the New England hurricane of 1938; and 


WHEREAS: This timber is vital to the continued maintenance of the 
lumbering and logging industry of this area; and 


WHEREAS: Most of this and other timber, principally Douglas fir and 
white pine, threatened by insect pests, is not accessible to logging roads; and 


WHEREAS: Past efforts at direct-control of forest insects have been 
inadequate to safeguard the timber upon which our future security depends; 
and 
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WHEREAS: The government agencies dealing with these problems 
recognize the urgency of immediate action to build the needed main haul 
roads and to spray or otherwise to direct control work to supplement the 
main job of control by logging; and 


WHEREAS: The responsible government agencies do not have the 
means or emergency funds to carry out such a program; 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 


That the Congress of Industrial Organizations at its 14th Constitutional 
Convention fully endorses an emergency program of control and salvage, in- 
cluding an access road program to provide effective control and salvage; 


AND BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: 


That National CIO give legislative aid to effect emergency appropria- 
tions, now in the planning stage, in combatting the insect infestation to the 
forest lands of northern Idaho, Colorado, and western Montana. 


Resolution No. 56 
LABOR SOLIDARITY. AND SUPPORT OF STRIKES 


The right to strike is a fundamental right of free men and free labor. 
This sacred right is used by free labor only as a last resort and when all 
other efforts have failed to achieve labor’s just and legitimate demands. 

The refusal of management to meet its responsibilities at the bargain- 
ing table sometimes compels organized workers to withhold their labor 
through strike action as the only means of achieving a just settlement. It 
is during times of strike that the free labor movement demonstrates its 
maximum strength and solidarity. 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 


That the CIO calls upon all of its affiliates, in keeping with the great 
tradition of the American labor movement, to extend all possible moral, or- 
ganizational, and financial assistance and that of their members to CIO 
unions engaged in legitimate strikes as their first obligation, and to labor 
generally within the limits of their resources. 


Resolution No. 57 


IMPROVING WAGES, HOURS, AND WORKING CONDITIONS THROUGH 
COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


Unions are, as our constitution declares, created to enable workers to 
act collectively. For only by bargaining collectively through their unions 
can the workers win from their employers the improvements in wages, hours 
and working conditions to which they are justly entitled and which American 
industry can well afford to accord. 

American unions have through the years won vast improvements in 
wages, hours and working conditions for their members. They must con- 
tinue to do so in the years ahead. 

Elsewhere, in a separate resolution, we deal with the wage gains our 
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unions have won, and with the problems in this field which we are now facing. 

During the 19th century American unions fought, and for a long time 
in vain, to establish a 12-hour day. Now, through their successful and per- 
sistent efforts, an 8-hour day, and a 40-hour week with premium pay for 
overtime, and holidays, and differential pay for night shifts, have become 
accepted practices. 

Through collective bargaining, sound systems of seniority have been 
established. Vacations with pay have been extended to many millions of 
workers, Paid holidays have been won. The settlement of grievances 
through job stewards and grievance procedure has become almost universal. 

Within recent years health insurance programs such as hospitalization, 
life insurance policies, sickness pay, and pensions have been written into 
many collective bargaining agreements. 

The guaranteed weekly and annual wage are increasingly becoming the 
subject of collective bargaining negotiations. 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 


The Congress of Industrial Organizations and its affiliated unions will 
continue vigorously to pursue their objectives of continual improvement in 
wages, hours, working conditions and security for the workers they represent. 

The CIO will continue to fight for higher wages. 

The CIO will, within the limits of practical collective bargaining in the 
industries within the jurisdiction of its affiliates, continue to support labor’s 
historic struggle for shorter hours, through a reduced work week with no 
reduction in take-home pay. It will continue likewise to strive for improved 
overtime provisions, a guaranteed annual wage, improved vacations with 
pay, better health insurance and pension programs and other improvements 
in working conditions. 


Resolution No. 40 
ORGANIZE THE UNORGANIZED 


The first—and indispensable—plank in the CIO’s program is to organize 
the unorganized. Without this, we can never be truly effective, never ac- 
complish our substantive goals. With it, we attain full stature, and strength 
for action. We cannot rest in this endeavor, even from weariness. There 
is no halting point, no side road. We either go forward, or regress. So 
long as any group of American workers is unorganized, just so long will 
the status of the unionized part be endangered. Organizing is a job we 
must do ourselves—even after a worker has signed a union card. We must 
constantly promote the idea of democratic collective achievement among 
our membership, among new workers in union shops, and among workers in 
as yet unorganized groups. 

Millions of white collar workers are still living in an economic world 
they do not influence. They have never known the benefits of collective bar- 
gaining, and they have perhaps misunderstood its purposes and methods. 
It is significant that the first sizable number of office workers to join the CIO 
themselves asked for admission. They were employed in the offices of the 
mills and factories the CIO had organized. They saw what collective bar- 
gaining was doing for workers who had theretofore had to endure inferior 
wages, hours, and working conditions. So the white-collar employes in 
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unionized industries began to organize. Now we must bring the same lesson 
home to office and professional workers generally. 

In the South, there is an entirely different problem. Employers com- 
bined with politicians to hold wages down and thus obtain an advantage over 
their Northern competitors. They sought to justify this on the grounds that 
living costs were lower in the Southland. When labor was not convinced, 
they resorted to repression. The CIO’s Southern campaign thus met up with 
formidable difficulties. Nevertheless, it is forging ahead, in spite of Taft- 
Hartley, the KKK, and reactionary state and local officials. 

In recent months an impetus has been given to organization in the 
South by the successful outcome of the nation-wide steel strike, which, in 
addition to all other benefits applied generally, brought about a special rise 
in wages for Southern steelworkers, thus cutting their unfavorable differen- 
tial in half. But 5 cents an hour now separates the Southern steelworker’s 
pay from that of his Northern brother. When the USA-CIO attained its first 
contract, the differential was 17% cents. 

An additional and still important field of organization now commanding 
our attention is among workers in those industries previously organized by 
unions which were expelled from the CIO for domination by the Communist 
Party. Most of the members of these unions remained in the CIO; a part, 
however, have gone with their communist leaders. The workers are, of 
course, not communist. But they have been misled. It is our duty to bring 
them back to democratic labor unionism. 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 


The CIO dedicates itself anew to the fulfillment of its pledge to organize 
the millions of unorganized workers still denied the benefits of union organi- 
zation. 

The CIO commends its Director of Organization, Executive Vice Presi- 
dent Allan S. Haywood, for his vigorous, tireless and successful efforts to 
build the strength and membership of the CIO in every section of the country. 

The CIO extends to its Southern Organizing Committee, to its Director, 
John Riffe, and to his staff, its approval and appreciation for their courageous 
and unremitting fight in the face of great difficulties, and the CIO will con- 
tinue in its efforts until this vital and essential task has been successfully 
completed and the workers in the South enjoy the benefits of organization, 
the higher living standards and the human rights which organized workers 
in other parts of the country enjoy. 

The CIO also commends the International Union of Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers and the other International Unions of the CIO on their 
continued and successful campaigns to restore to the free democratic trade 
movement those workers who have been members of unions dominated by 
communist groups. We will continue to give our full support to these organi- 
zations on their fight finally to destroy communist influence among the 
workers of this country. 


Resolution No. 45 
TAFT-HARTLEY 


Ever since the enactment of the Taft-Hartley Act by the 80th Congress, 
the CIO has stood forthrightly for its repeal and for the enactment of a labor 
relations act based on the enlightened policies of the Wagner Act. 
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The fundamental policy which underlies Taft-Hartley is to weaken unions, 
to block union organization and to frustrate collective bargaining. We can- 
not and will not compromise our opposition to such a policy. 

Economic stability and industrial peace in a free society are possible 
only if workers are permitted to achieve an ever-increasing measure of eco- 
nomic and social justice. Legislation designed to facilitate collective bar- 
gaining and the winning of higher living standards is the best guarantee for 
sound labor-management relations. 

We have supported and will continue to support the legislation which 
will provide this country with a sound and fair national labor relations policy. 
We would be false to the high trust reposed in us by those whom we are 
privileged to represent if we adopted any other course. 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 


The CIO will continue with all of its energies and resources to seek 
the ultimate repeal of the unfair and unjust Taft-Hartley Act. 

The CIO will continue to seek the enactment of a fair labor relations 
act based on the principles of the Wagner Act which protects the rights 
of workers to join unions and accepts fully collective bargaining as the 
national labor relations policy. 


Resolution No. 53 
RACIAL POLICIES IN SOUTH AFRICA 


The CIO condemns racial discrimination wherever it exists. We are 
opposed to white-supremacy policies at home, and we are just as much op- 
posed to them abroad. The South African regime of Prime Minister Malan 
is a throwback to a bygone era and a discredited principle. It is deliberately 
wantonly, willfully, and violently practicing the worst forms of racial oppres- 
sion and exploitation. Here is bigotry accepted and installed as official 
government policy. 

Europeans in South Africa face a problem that can be solved only by 
wisdom, statesmanship, understanding, and good will. None of these qualities 
is contained in the Prime Minister’s program. Instead, the government is 
applying the iron fist in an attempt to suppress a problem it is unwilling to 
face rationally or humanely. 

The color line is drawn not only against natives, but also against East 
Indians, thus emphasizing the international character of the evil. 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 


The CIO calls upon the United States and other delegations in the U.N. 
to give early and favorable consideration to a resolution which would con- 
demn the Malan program before the bar of world public opinion. 


AND BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: 


That the CIO calls upon the people of European extraction in South 
Africa to reflect seriously on what the inevitable results of such a backward 
and ruthless race policy must be, and to act accordingly while there is still 
time. 
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Resolution No. 58 


FOREIGN CONTRACT LABOR AS A UNION-BUSTING DEVICE 


WHEREAS: Employers in the Florida citrus industry have entered 
into a conspiracy to make use of foreign contract labor as a device to hinder 
and thwart the efforts of American citrus workers to achieve trade union 
representation; and 

WHEREAS: The government agencies responsible for the supervision 
and certification of foreign contract labor, and charged under Public Law 
78 to prevent its use as a means to depress wages and otherwise discriminate 
against domestic American workers, have been negligent in the maintenance 
of the law respecting such protections as are now granted; and 


WHEREAS: Thousands of American citrus workers are now suffering 
hardship and deprivation; and 


WHEREAS: The government agencies have jointly refused to take 
action to observe the law; 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 


That the Congress of Industrial Organizations condemns these un- 
American practices; 


AND BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: 


That all appropriate action shall be taken through whatever legal and 
moral forces shall be within the powers of the CIO, its representatives, and 
International and local unions. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: The first order of business at 2:00 o’clock will 
be nomination and election of officers. I request that all delegates be in their 
seats promptly. 


(At 12:30 o’clock, p.m. the convention stood recessed to reconvene at 
2:00 o’clock, p.m.) 


FOURTH DAY—THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The convention was called to order by Executive Vice-President Haywood 
at 2:10 o’clock, p.m. 

CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: At this time the drawing for the suit of clothes 
put on by the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America will take place. 


I introduce Howard Samuel, Director of Union Label Campaign of the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers, to make a few remarks to you. 
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HOWARD SAMUEL (Amalgamated Clothing Workers): Mr. Chairman, 
first I would like on behalf of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America 
to convey our thanks to all of you from the International President down 
to the youngest member. 

Wherever the American union label campaign has been put on throughout 
the country we have met with fine cooperation from the CIO members wher- 
ever they are. I should like to say that the Amalgamated Clothing Workers’ 
union label campaign has been under way for three yeavs. This is the end 
of the third year. We have put the union label to work for us. It has become 
for us a real weapon in our arsenal. We hope you will continue to cooperate 
with us and work with us in establishing your power as well as our power as 
consumers. When we go out and spend our dollars they will be spent for 
products made by union members. That applies not only to clothing but to 
the Brewery Workers, to the Paper Workers, to the Shoe Workers and others 
who are in this campaign with us. 

I now have the pleasant job of giving away a free suit of clothes to some 
member of this convention. 

The winner is from New Hampshire. Earl B. Bourdon of the Steel- 
workers Union. 


CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: You are about to enter into a field of the 
convention which to some of you is most important, but I am sure will not 
be of lasting importance to you. We have conducted this convention in the 
absence of our great leader whom we all loved and revered. I assure you 
it was no easy task to try to do the job that he always did, because there 
was only one Philip Murray. bg 

In presiding over the convention I hope I have been fair. I have 
tried to be fair in all things that came before you. I want to thank you 
for the cooperation that you did give me, in spite of the occasional appeals 
for order. Those things happen in all conventions. 

I have enjoyed presiding over you, the first CIO convention I have 
presided over. I have presided over many other union conventions in the 
past. It will be more memorable to me. 

In this next duty you are about to perform I can say to you, vote 
your conscience and vote for the good of CIO and there will be no objec- 
tions, I am sure, by the two candidates as to how you vote. You have 
that democratic right. The main thing is when you get through voting, 
as I said before lunch, let us all be the same gang, going down the same 
road together. 

As for meI shall always be with you. 

I am now going to present the Senior Vice-President. I want you to 
revere him. He is much older than I am. When I was a boy he was a 
grown-up man. He has had many years of experience, and many solemn 
changes have passed before him. He happens to be the head of one of our 
unions, and he is a fair guy, too. His name is Emil Rieve. 


NOMINATION AND ELECTION OF OFFICERS 
President 


VICE-PRESIDENT RIEVE: For a number of years during nominations 
and elections for the presidency of this great organization our departed 
President, Phil Murray, asked me to preside. At this time the Vice-Presidents 
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met and assigned the same task to me. It was a pleasure in bygone days 
to preside over this type of occasion. Today it is a task; it is not a pleasure, 
because the man who usually was nominated when I presided over this organi- 
zation is not going to be nominated this time. Whoever the nominees may be, 
they will never fill his shoes. 

I would like you to cooperate with me this afternoon. It is the unani- 
mous agreement among the Vice-Presidents and the candidates that we know of 
who are going to be candidates for the various offices that in memory of Phil 
Murray there shall be no demonstrations. I hope that the delegates will 
cooperate with that desire, because after all, I repeat, whoever is elected is 
not going to fill that pair of shoes that are vacant. 

With these few remarks I declare the nominations open for the presi- 
dency of the Congress of Industrial Organizations for the ensuing term, 
and I call upon the President of the Oil Workers International Union to make 
the first nomination. Delegate Knight. 


DELEGATE KNIGHT (Oil Workers): Mr. Chairman, delegates to this 
fourteenth convention: It is my privilege and my pleasure today to nominate 
Walter P. Reuther as a candidate for the presidency of the CIO. 

Brother Reuther is fully qualified in heart and in mind and in body 
to lead our organization in the trying days ahead. He can meet and over- 
come the challenges which will be thrown out by our enemies. He can 
render efficient administration and maintain unity inside the ranks of our 
organization. Walter Reuther can supply inspiration and stimulate within 
all of us that last extra measure of energy and enthusiasm which will be 
needed in the battles of tomorrow. He is a man respected by the general 
public, except that he is feared by those reactionary forces which oppose us. 

Walter Reuther is a fighter. He is a youthful man, but he has a long 
record of experience in waging the battles of the working people. Walter 
Reuther has been a unionist since childhood. He first learned about union- 
ism and about the union movement at the knee of his father, Valentine 
Reuther, who was a lifelong member and a local leader in the Brewery 
Workers’ Union. Having learned as a child the principles of organized 
labor, Walter Reuther as a man has constantly fought for those principles. 
He has lived the full history of the CIO, for he was organizing workers 
in Detroit at the time that our industrial union movement began, back in 
the dark but historic days of the depression. 

When the United Automobile Workers elected Walter Reuther as its 
president a few short years ago that great organization was torn by internal 
strife. Today that organization is fully united. Thus we see that Brother 
Reuther’s administrative ability has been tested through the presidency of 
one of the largest free trade unions in the world. 

Since Walter Reuther’s election as president of the Automobile Workers, 
that organization has grown by several hundred thousand members. Surely 
this shows his capability as an organizer, and certainly one of our greatest 
needs today is further organization of the unorganized. 

Walter Reuther not only is a capable and dynamic man, but also he is 
a warm and generous man, a devoted and an inspired man. 

It is pointless for me to continue further a listing of the qualifications 
of Walter Reuther. Those qualifications are known to all of you. May I 
close by saying simply that the Oil Workers delegation has decided to vote 
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for Walter Reuther not because of personal friendship, although such friend- 
ship does exist, but because both our minds and our hearts tell us that 
he is the best man we have available for the position. 

I therefore place in nomination the name of a fighting unionist, and 
experienced administrator, a great American, a man who believes in social 
progress and a really swell fellow, Walter Reuther. 


CHAIRMAN RIEVE: The name of Walter Reuther has been put in 
nomination. The Chair calls on the National Maritime Union, who desires to 
second that nomination. Delegate Curran. 


DELEGATE CURRAN (NMU): Mr. Chairman, brothers and sisters, 
delegates to the CIO convention: I wish to second the nomination of Walter 
P. Reuther for the presidency of the CIO, and in so doing I want to make 
it clear that I am not seconding a nomination of a man simply upon the 
basis that he is a person or individual. I have very carefully examined the 
road ahead. I have examined the road that has been wrought for us by a 
man who has now passed on, a man that has built an organization and has 
given his life for this organization, and has made statement after statement 
to this organization that it must be prepared to fight, that it must persevere, 
that it must go on, and that it must build. 

I have confidence in every officer in CIO. I have great love for every 
officer in CIO, but I must in all good common sense come to the conclusion, 
as I examine the road that we must go down, the CIO will face the most 
desperate of antagonists in the future; it must have dynamic personalities, 
it must have a dynamic organization if it is going to meet the kind of opposi- 
tion that we are going to get. 

This does not detract from the officers that we have; it does not say that 
there are not others in the organization who cannot do a good job for CIO in 
their capacities, and to the measure of their abilities in the field they best have 
the abilities to do that job in, but it does say this to me, that whether I like 
it or not I have got to come to the conclusion after measuring the kind of 
struggle that we have down the road that the only kind of dynamic leadership 
that we have got to have to take us down that road is the type of leadership 
that is typified by people like Walter P. Reuther. 

Oh, I know there are people that will say that loyalties, sentiment and 
other questions should guide us in our destiny. I say this to you, there is one 
question that is all-important to me, no other question is paramount, and that 
is that the CIO must persevere, it must continue to be a monument to the man 
that has passed on, and I think the best man, together with a team, not by 
himself, because no man by himself can fill the shoes that have been left 
vacant, but with a team of capable officers in this CIO, we can continue this 
organization and strengthen this organization best by having the leadership 
that is typified in the candidate for presidency, Walter P. Reuther. 


CHAIRMAN RIEVE: The nomination of Walter P. Reuther has been 
seconded by the President of the Maritime Workers Union. 
Delegate Emil Mazey of the United Automobile Workers also desires to 


second that nomination. 


DELEGATE MAZEY (Auto Workers): Brother Chairman and fellow 
delegates: It gives me a great deal of pleasure on behalf of the leadership and 
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the membership of the Automobile Workers Union, CIO, to second the nomi- 
nation of Walter Reuther as President of the CIO. 

I have had the privilege and opportunity of working with Walter in the 
sit-down strikes in Flint and the organization of Ford’s, working with him in 
developing collective bargaining contracts in our industry; working with him 
to help unify a union that was torn with internal dissension and factionalism. 
I say, in working on all of these basic problems which we have had, that 
Walter has developed the qualifications, has developed the abilities, and has 
developed the leadership that can assist the CIO in going forward and reaching 
the aims of our great movement. 

Walter is a tolerant person. He was able to give leadership in conciliating 
the forces of our union by sitting down and working with people, discussing 
the questions that we faced. There was only one yardstick that was used in 
consolidating our membership and that was people who were interested in 
working and developing and promoting the future of our union. That was 
the only qualification that was necessary. He has the ability of giving the 
kind of leadership that CIO must have in the years ahead. He has the ability, 
through organizing, through bargaining, through conciliating, to give the kind 
of leadership that is needed to the many unions that make up our CIO and 
in helping them complete their organizing and collective bargaining jobs, 
consolidating the evidence so that we have a bigger and greater labor move- 
ment. 

It gives me great pleasure and pride in offering the services of the Presi- 
dent of our union to the CIO for the ensuing year. 


CHAIRMAN RIEVE: The nomination of Walter P. Reuther has also 
been seconded by Delegate Emil Mazey. 

It is our desire that the nominating and seconding speeches shall not be 
prolonged. Therefore we will not call upon any more seconders, although I 
know there are many who would like to do so. 

The Chair now recognizes the Acting President of the United Steel- 
workers of America, David McDonald, who wishes to place a nomination before 
you for your favorable consideration. Delegate David McDonald. 


DELEGATE McDONALD (Steelworkers): Mr. Chairman and fellow dele- 
gates, to attempt to review the life story of this great friend whose name I am 
about to put in nomination would contribute little. His record is one of un- 
faltering devotion to organizing the unorganized. His record is one of loyalty, 
sincere, self-sacrificing loyalty to the labor movement. His name is synony- 
mous with the CIO. The philosophy and guidance that President Murray and 
all of us are already in the soul of this man. It is with great honor therefore 
that I, representing the United Steelworkers of America, place in nomination 
for the presidency of the Congress of Industrial Organizations the name of 
Mr. CIO himself, the strong, vigorous dynamo of leadership, Allan S. Haywood. 


VICE PRESIDENT RIEVE: I requested at the very beginning, and I 
am mindful of the fact that human emotions and human desires take sway 
of all of at times,—but may I repeat that you restrain yourselves because, 
in the name of our departed President, we would like to avoid as much 
demonstration as we possible can. 

The President of the Transport Workers Union, Michael Quill, desires 
to second the nomination of Allan S. Haywood. Delegate Quill. 
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DELEGATE QUILL (Transport Workers): Mr. Chairman and delegates: 
I feel humble in making this seconding speech because I, too, know how 
difficult it is for any one man to lead this great organization and do it with 
the steady hand and determination that were well known to us during the 
years that President Murray was the top leader of this organization. We 
need to keep in the leadership of this great movement some of the old team, 
and for us assembled here for one industry after another we remember back 
15 and 16 years ago when CIO was founded. We remember when we still 
were trying to break the chains of company unionism and to force back the 
power of the anti-labor employers throughout this country, that there was a 
team of four men that always answered our call, the four horsemen of the 
young, struggling ClO,—\the names of Murray, Hillman, Haywood and Brophy. 
That team is getting smaller and smaller, and we believe that this great 
movement will not be led down the road as some of the speakers have said, 
but this great movement must be led up the road to greater and greater 
success in the coming years. 

CIO was founded against the sweatshop and the speed-up. I am against 
speed-up in CIO. Twelve years ago John L. Lewis backed away from the 
headaches of CIO leadership from this very platform. Twelve years of CIO 
leadership and all its headaches, plus the leadership and the successful strikes 
of the Steelworkers sent President Murray to an early grave. We have built 
a powerful and stable movement. It is about time that we elect a fulltime 
President to lead this great organization. And because I am against speed-up 
in CIO, and because I believe that we should have a fulltime President, and 
because I think we should hang on to one of the four horsemen that blazed 
the early trail and built this great movement, I am happy to second the 
nomination of Allan S. Haywood for the presidency of CIO. 


CHAIRMAN RIEVE: The nomination of Allan S. Haywood has been 
seconded by Delegate Quill. The President of the Communications Workers 
Union, Joe Beirne, also would like to second that nomination. The Chair rec- 


ognizes Delegate Joseph Beirne. 


DELEGATE BEIRNE (Communication Workers): Mr. Chairman, guests 
of our CIO convention and fellow delegates: It is a great privilege for me 
to rise to second the nomination of Allan Haywood. I think it is only natural, 
as many of you know, that we in the Communication Workers of America rise 
in his support. I believe since the founding of this great organization the 
Communication Workers was the largest single organization to come in as 
a contributing group. We were not organized from the plant level up; we 
came in fully organized. That was done only a few short years ago. It was 
done by a man that we got to know, and in every organization there is a 
heart, there is a soul, and the organization that forgets the heart and the 
soul of its very foundings should pause for a moment. 

On my mother’s knee I learned warmth, I learned loyalty, I learned the 
warmth of consistency. In the CIO I learned,—and I don’t have as many 
gray hairs as others—but in the CIO I learned the soul of it from Allan 
Haywood. Through many hours, through many days, when people like our- 
selves, white collar workers, those who are hardest to organize, those who 
are hardest to convince, those who had to learn to work and to think ex- 
clusively with our minds as well as our hands, to learn of a soul, to learn 
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of a movement of people, not just policies, issues and resolutions, but a 
movement of people, and to embrace it as we have embraced the CIO is an 
attribute, is an accomplishment that is hard to duplicate. 

When a man nearing the end of life’s highway, working as he has for 
years, and as everyone recognizes, aspires to the very job which today unani- 
mously we said an Executive Vice President has an automatic right to aspire 
to, we come to the final hour of a momentous decision, and the Communica- 
tion Workers of America learning of the people and their thinking, graciously 
and with a feeling of great privilege rises to support the nomination of Allan 
S. Haywood. 


CHAIRMAN RIEVE: I know that there are hundreds of delegates at 
this convention and thousands in the CIO that would like to second the 
nomination of Allan S. Haywood, but in this instance, like in the first, it was 
found best to limit the seconds to two. So the Chair will not call on any 
more to second the nominations, but rather to ask the convention are there 
any other nominations? Are there any other nominations for the presidency 
of the Congress of Industrial Organizations for the ensuing year? 


A DELEGATE: I move that nominations be closed. 
. . The motion was duly seconded. 


CHAIRMAN RIEVE: There are no other nominations, and the Chair 
hears a motion that nominations be closed. It will be submitted for a 
decision of the delegates. All those in favor of the nominations being closed 
give your consent by saying aye; contrary, no. The ayes have it and it is 
so ordered. 

The Chair wishes at this time to make the following announcement. 
The successful candidates or candidate, whoever they may be, will not be 
called to make any statement to the convention until the conclusion of the 
balloting. I don’t mean the balloting only for this particular office, but 
balloting for all the offices. At the conclusion the major candidates will be 
called upon for a brief statement. 

Under the CIO Constitution, Article XII, Section 9, the following pro- 
vision prevails: 

“Questions may be decided by a division, or a show of hands, and a roll 
call may be demanded by the delegates representing 30 per cent or more 
of the total members of votes at the convention.” 

The Chair has been notified that the United Automobile Workers, the 
United Steelworkers, the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, the 
Textile Workers of America, the Transport Workers, the Maritime Workers, 
the Communications Workers, and the International Electrical Workers de- 
sire that a roll call shall be held; and there are many others that desire such 
procedure be followed. But, these unions which I have mentioned and the 
many others representing more than 30 per cent of the voting strength of 
this convention have indicated their desire and therefore according to Article 
XII, Section 9 as I read, the Chair calls upon the Secretary-Treasurer to 
poll the delegations for their choice for the presidency of this organization. 


. . At this time the Secretary-Treasurer called the roll of the delega- 


-tion. 
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The detailed roll call is included in this report of proceedings as Appen- 
dix A. 
On conclusion of the roll call the following occurred: 


SECRETARY CAREY: May the record show the Constitution of the CIO 
was complied with, and the counting will take place on the list of the voting 
membership as supplied by the Secretary-Treasurer and approved by the 
Executive Board unanimously. 


VICE-PRESIDENT RIEVE: I am advised by the Secretary-Treasurer 
that it will take only a minute to compile the votes, and it will be announced 
as soon as it has been compiled and before we go into the nomination of 
other officers. 


SECRETARY CAREY: Mr. Chairman the result of the balloting is as 
follows: 

For Walter P. Reuther, 3,079,181. 

For Allan S. Haywood, 2,613,103. 


VICE-PRESIDENT RIEVE: According to the ballots as read by the 
Secretary-Treasurer, I declare Walter P. Reuther elected President of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations for the ensuing year by a vote of 
3,079,181 against 2,613,103 for Allan S. Haywood. 

Walter P. Reuther is elected. 

As I stated, there will be nothing said by the candidates until the 
conclusion of this election. 


EXECUTIVE VICE-PRESIDENT 


VICE-PRESIDENT RIEVE: The next office to be filled is the office of 
the Executive Vice-President. The Chair recognizes the President of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers, Jacob Potofsky. 


BOARD MEMBER POTOFSKY: Brother Chairman and delegates: Our 
executive officers have very wisely displayed before you at this convention 
three pioneers who have built this union, Philip Murray, Sidney Hillman and 
Van Bittner. They are gone now, but when they were alive they operated as 
a great team to make the CIO what it is today. 

As some of you know, in the few weeks since the passing of President 
Murray I have endeavored to keep the family together. I have endeavored 
to avoid a contest. Well, the contest took place. The results are known. 
We are still a united family, and I rise to place in nomination a great fellow, 
one who knows what it means to have teamwork, one who has helped build 
this great movement of ours, one who is a typical organizer, who loves organiz- 
ing, one who loves the people and is with the people all the time. He, too, 
is a miner. He, too, comes from the pits. My good friend, Dave McDonald, 
said that he is CIO itself. 

My friends, he is a beloved character, a wonderful personality. He will 
make a great team in the CIO together with the rest of those who are yet to be 
nominated. 

I am sure that with the amendments to the Constitution that were 
adopted this morning he is going to give even greater service than he 
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has given heretofore, because he is young in spirit and devoted to our great 
cause. 

I give you for the office of Executive Vice-President of the CIO a member 
of a team of three, Allan S. Haywood. : 


CHAIRMAN RIEVE: It has been agreed among ourselves that there 
will be no seconders to this nomination. 

The Chair is going to use his prerogative and say a few words. I could 
not permit this opportunity to pass without saying a few words about the 
old warhorse with whom we have rubbed elbows for so many years. Allan 
Haywood is the type of man for whom no task is too great and no task is 
too small. He is the type of man who has humility. In the job he has so far 
performed he has done a magnificent job. I am sure that with the new and 
added responsibility which the Constitution is giving him he will perform 
a still far greater service. 

That is all I would like to say. I, like Potofsky, have tried my best to 
come out of this convention with a united team, and it appears that the efforts 
have not been in vain. Are there any other nominations? 


A DELEGATE: I move the nominations be closed. 


CHAIRMAN RIEVE: If there are no other nominations, the Chair will 
ask the wishes of the convention that the nominations be closed. 
. . . The motion was agreed to. 


CHAIRMAN RIEVE: The Chair will instruct the Secretary to cast the 
unanimous vote of this convention for the election of Allan S. Haywood to 
the office of Executive Vice-President. 


SECRETARY CAREY: The Secretary takes great pleasure in casting 
the unanimous vote of this convention for Allan S. Haywood for the office 
of Executive Vice-President. 


CHAIRMAN RIEVE: As presiding officer over this session it is my 
extreme pleasure to declare Allan S. Haywood unanimously elected as Execu- 
tive Vice-President of the Congress of Industrial Organizations for the ensuing 
year. 


SECRETARY-TREASURER 


CHAIRMAN RIEVE: Nominations are now in order for the office of 
Secretary-Treasurer. The Chair recognizes Harry Block, Vice-President of 
the International Union of Electrical Workers, who wishes to place before 
you a nomination. 


DELEGATE BLOCK (Electrical Workers): Mr. Chairman, it is with 
deep humility that I rise to place in nomination a person who was honored 
last year by being nominated by President Murray for the position he holds. 

This man entered the labor movement in 1933, when he led in the or- 
ganization of the first major industrial union on a national basis in the electri- 
cal industry. 

For the past 15 years he has served in his present capacity, and during 
the past 15 years has gained the experience which now is ready to meet all 
situations that might arise in the CIO. 
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Upon assignment from President Murray he represented the CIO, all 
of its affiliated unions, their members and the friends of organized labor on 
governmental agencies. He has represented CIO both at home and abroad. 
As a leader of his own union he has led the fight with others against com- 
munism, both in and out of the labor movement. 

As a negotiator, the contracts he has negotiated stand with the best 
now held by unions in America. As an officer of a union that struggled 
against great odds, he knows the problem of the little unions. Because of 
his long association with President Murray during the building of CIO, there 
are few better qualified to carry out the policies and program that President 
Murray stood for. 

In placing his name in nomination I can only read the words given to 
the last CIO convention made by President Murray, when he said: 

“He has rendered the President of this organization yeoman service; 
he possesses all the qualifications essential to the performance of his great 
duties.” 

The International Union of Electrical Workers is proud to extend his 
services to the CIO, and it gives me great pleasure to nominate for Secretary- 
Treasurer of the CIO, James B. Carey. 


CHAIRMAN RIEVE: Al Hartnett, the Secretary-Treasurer of the IUE 
wishes to second the nomination. Delegate Hartnett. 


DELEGATE HARTNETT (IUE): Mr. Chairman and delegates, it gives 
me great pleasure to rise and second the nomination of a man who has given 
many years of yeomanlike service to the CIO and its membership. All of 
us here are aware of his splendid accomplishments in behalf of the member- 
ship of CIO, not the least of which was the building of a strong and militant 
union of Electrical Workers within the CIO after CIO had taken the dramatic 
steps of expelling the communists from our ranks. 

It has been a remarkable record of achievement that has been established 
by your Secretary-Treasurer during the past 15 years. 

It therefore gives me tremendous pleasure to second the nomination of 
the third member of the team destined to write new and even more glorious 
chapters in the history of the free trade union movement. I second the nomi- 
nation of James B. Carey. 


CHAIRMAN RIEVE: I just want to say this, he is an awfully contro- 
versial person. I have my fights with him, but at the same time I love 
him, and I just want to join in seconding that nomination. 


Are there any other nominations? 


A DELEGATE: I move that the nominations be closed. 


CHAIRMAN RIEVE: If there are no other nominations, we will see 
what the desires of the convention are. All those in favor of the nominations 
being closed for the office of Secretary-Treasurer give their consent by saying 
aye; those opposed, no. The ayes have it, and it is so ordered. 

Since we have elected a Secretary-Treasurer, the Chairman will declare, 
without the formality of a ballot, James B. Carey elected Secretary-Treasurer 
for the ensuing year. 
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VICE-PRESIDENTS 


CHAIRMAN RIEVE: Now since we have elected the first team, we now 
are about to elect a second team. 

C. W. Werkau has a nomination for the vice-president of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations. 


DELEGATE WERKAU (Communication Workers): Mr. Chairman, fel- 
low delegates, a second team, with such a fine first team, must have the best. 
We in the Communication Workers are proud to offer our best. We give you 
the name of Joseph A. Beirne for Vice-President. 


CHAIRMAN RIEVE: Joseph Childs wishes to place a nomination. 


DELEGATE CHILDS (Rubber Workers): Mr. Chairman, fellow dele- 
gates, we of the Rubber Workers appreciate the privilege that you have 
bestowed upon our organization by electing our General President as a Vice- 
President of the National CIO for the past seven conventions; and again 
we deem it a privilege to nominate our General President, L. S. Buckmaster 
for a Vice-President of the CIO. 


CHAIRMAN RIEVE: Neal Hanley wishes to place a nomination. 


DELEGATE HANLEY (Maritime Union): Mr. Chairman and delegates, 
it is my privilege to place in nomination the name of a man with a top batting 
average on past performance, President Curran of the National Maritime 
Union, as a Vice-President of the National CIO. 


CHAIRMAN RIEVE: Ben Schafer wishes to place a nomination. 


DELEGATE SCHAFER (Oil Workers): Mr. Chairman and fellow dele- 
gates, it gives me great pleasure to place in nomination before you the name 
of a man who is General President of the Oil Workers International Union, 
a man I have been privileged to know for the past 19 years and be closely 
associated with, a man that has earned his spurs in a fight with one of the 
toughest industries in the world. I give you the name of O. A. Knight, as 
Vice-President of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 


CHAIRMAN RIEVE: Allan Haywood wishes to place a nomination. 


EXECUTIVE VICE-PRESIDENT HAYWOOD: I want to place in nomina- 
tion, Ireland’s gift to America, a very quiet individual; and we love the man. 
I nominate Michael Quill. 


CHAIRMAN RIEVE: Jacob Potofsky wishes to make a nomination. 


DELEGATE POTOFSKY (Clothing Workers): The Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers is pleased to place in nomination for Vice-President of the CIO 
one of its distinguished sons, Frank Rosenblum. 


CHAIRMAN RIEVE: I. W. Abel wishes to make a nomination. 


DELEGATE ABEL (Steelworkers): Mr. Chairman, the United Steelwork- 
ers of America desires to place in nomination the name of a steelworker 
who many years prior to the launching of the SWOC was engaged in bringing 
organization to that industry. We are proud to present the name of our 
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Vice-President as a candidate for the office of Vice-President of CIO, Mr. 
James G. Thimmes. 
(Delegate Potofsky in the chair.) 


CHAIRMAN POTOFSKY: The Chair recognizes Delegate William Pollock 
of the Textile Workers. 


DELEGATE POLLOCK (Textile Workers): Mr. Chairman and delegates 
to this Fourteenth Annual Convention: I began to get a little worried there 
that our president in humility might have got eight nominations before we 
got around to placing his name in nomination. 

So I want to take this opportunity of placing in nomination the president 
of our union. He has been the president since it was founded in 1939. He was 
elected this year in the face of a most slanderous political attack. I have 
worked with the president of our union for many, many years, and we have 
learned to love him like the CIO loved Philip Murray. 

So at this time I would like to place in nomination the senior vice 
president of the CIO, the president of our union, the Textile Workers Union of 
America, Emil Rieve. 


CHAIRMAN POTOFSKY: You have heard the nominations for the Vice- 
Presidencies of the CIO. They are Joseph Beirne, L. S. Buckmaster, Joseph 
Curran, O. A. Knight, Michael Quill, Frank Rosenblum, James Thimmes and 
Emil Rieve. 

Delegates, what is your pleasure. 


DELEGATE MAZEY (Auto Workers): I move the nominations be closed. 
. . The motion was seconded and unanimously carried. 


CHAIRMAN POTOFSKY: I hereby declare all of those named candidates 
duly elected Vice Presidents of the CIO for the ensuing term. 
(Vice-President Rieve in the Chair.) 


MEMBERS OF CIO EXECUTIVE BOARD 

CHAIRMAN RIEVE: We will now proceed with the election of the Ex- 
ecutive Board. I would like to remind the delegates that the three main 
officers of the CIO will have something to say at the conclusion of this session. 

The Secretary will call out the names of the International Unions to 
place their candidates into nomination for the Executive Board. 

. . The following nominations were made: 

United Automobile, Aircraft, Agricultural Implement Workers of Amer- 
ica—Emil Mazey. 

Barbers and Beauty Culturists Union of America—Ernest Hebert. 

International Union of Brewery, Flour, Cereal and Soft Drink Workers— 
Karl Feller. 

National Association of Broadcast Engineers and Technicians—George 
Maher. 

Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America—Jacob Potofsky. 

Communication Workers of America—John J. Moran. 

United Department Store Workers of America—R. J. Thomas. 

International Union of Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers—Harry 


Block. 
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United Furniture Workers of America—Morris Pizer. 

United Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers of America—Elwood Swisher. 

Federation of Glass, Ceramic and Silica Sand Workers of America—Burl 
W. Phares. 

Government and Civic Employees Organizing Committee—Anthony J. 
Federoff. 

Insurance and Allied Workers Organizing Committee—Richard Leonard. 

Amalgamated Lithographers of America—John Blackburn. 

National Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Association—Herbert L. Daggett. 

Industrial Union of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers of America— John 
J. Grogan. 

National Maritime Union of America—M. Hedley Stone. 

American Newspaper Guild—Harry Martin. 

Oil Workers International Union—T. M. McCormick. 

United Optical and Instrument Workers of America—Thomas Andert. 

United Packinghouse Workers of America—Ralph Helstein. 

United Paperworkers of America—Harry Sayre. 

International Union of Playthings, Jewelry and Novelty Workers—Alex 
Bail. 

American Radio Association—William Steinberg. 

United Railroad Workers—John Green. 

Retail, Wholesale and Department Store Union—lIrving Simon. 

United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and Plastic Workers of America—Joseph 
W. Childs. 

United Shoe Workers of America—Russell Taylor. 

United Steelworkers of America—David J. McDonald. 

United Stone and Allied Products Workers of America—Sam H. Scott. 

Textile Workers Union of America—William Pollock. 

United Transport Service Employees—Willard S. Townsend. 

Transport Workers Union of America—Gustav Faber. 

Utility Workers Union of America—Joseph A. Fisher. 

International Woodworkers of America—A. F. Hartung. 


CHAIRMAN RIEVE: You have heard the nominations by the various 
International Unions as to their choice for representation on the Executive 
Board. What is your pleasure? 


A DELEGATE: I move the nominations be closed. 
. . . The motion was seconded. 


CHAIRMAN RIEVE: All those in favor of the motion will say aye. 
. . . The motion was carried. 


CHAIRMAN RIEVE: All those in favor of the election of the individuals 
nominated will say aye. 
. . . The motion was carried. 


CHAIRMAN RIEVE: I hereby declare them all elected. 

We would like to finish this convention in the proper atmosphere and 
therefore we ask you to indulge with us a few more minutes. 

Before calling upon the newly elected major officers, I am going to call 
on the Acting President of the United Steelworkers of America, David 
McDonald, for a few remarks. 
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DELEGATE McDONALD (Steelworkers): Mr. Chairman and delegates, 
another great honor has been conferred upon me. I assure you I shall be 
extremely brief. I simply want to say this to Mr. Walter Reuther, the new 
President of the CIO, and I say to you and to this convention, may God bless 
you. And you, Mr. President, can be assured that the United Steelworkers 
of America will lend all of its strength toward building a stronger CIO for 
the members of the CIO and for the United States of America. 
God bless you all. 


CHAIRMAN RIEVE: I am now going to call on the Secretary-Treasurer, 
who needs no introduction, because he has been our Secretary-Treasurer for 
a number of years. I cannot say anything more about him than what I said 
when I seconded his nomination, and less I could not say. Jim Carey. 


SECRETARY-TREASURER CAREY: Mr. Chairman, newly elected offi- 
cers and Board and delegates: As one looks over this convention and recog- 
nizes just what this CIO stands for, he can understand how the feeling grows 
at the confidence displayed by you in the officers that you have elected. You 
have the confidence to build your unions, and I believe you have set forth a 
program at this convention that will be matched by the vigor and energy 
of your newly elected officers, to implement that program in a democratic 
fashion. 

The first convention of CIO held in Pittsburgh in 1938 honored me by 
electing me an officer of an extremely important team of labor leaders at 
that time. Being nominated by Sidney Hillman and being elected, I re- 
sponded with a statement of just sixty-four words. I felt that was the only 
action of the convention—my election—that I could differ with. I joined this 
new team. I worked with it. I will work in harmony and will do the bidding 
of these people that we are all so privileged to represent. 

Thank you again for your confidence, and thank you again for the kind 
of associates that you have accorded me the great privilege to work with dur- 
ing the next year. Thank you. 


CHAIRMAN RIEVE: And now I want to introduce to the convention 
for a few remarks the man that occupies the same position now that he occu- 
pied before, except that he has got a constitutional provision now. He is a 
man that has never been found wanting. He is one of those men when any 
union is doing all right they don’t know that he exists, but when a union has 
any kind of trouble, big or little, they come and cry on his shoulder, and he 
always lends his willing assistance—our new, old—call it what you will— 
Executive Vice-President, Allan Haywood. 


EXECUTIVE VICE-PRESIDENT HAYWOOD: Chairman Rieve, and may 
I be the first one to say, President Walter Reuther, and Secretary Carey, and 
all of the Vice-Presidents and Board Members, big and little unions, and 
medium sized unions, we are going on from here. 

We have our headaches. Some people said the CIO could not stand an 
election. The hell we can’t! If we can’t stand an election how can we meet 
the employer on the picket line? 

These troubles spoken about remind me of Pat, who had been on a big 
drunk. He came home and Maggie raised the devil with him, and the next 
morning he work up with a big headache, and Maggie got compassionate, as 
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women do. She said, ‘‘Sure, Pat, can I make you a nice cup of tea? It will 
pick you up?” 

“No, Magie, I don’t want any tea; I am sick, my head is pounding, 
pounding; I’ll never take another drink as long as I live.” 

“Pat, what about a cup of hot milk? It will take the poison out of you.” 

“Maggie, please forget it. I tell you I am all in; I’ll never take another 
drink as long as I live.” 

Finally she said. ‘““Pat, what about some whiskey and water?” and he 
said, ‘‘Maggie, no water, no water.” 

So all I am going to say to you is we are going to keep working like 
hell. And there is nothing wrong with a union being big. I disagree with 
the resolution introduced that the big unions should share the membership 
with the little ones. I don’t believe in sharing membership. The little unions 
have to get bigger; the small unions are all right and we are going to get in 
and build and build them. You are not building for yourself, but for the 
children to come. 

This union must go on forever. Let us sing, ‘“‘We Will Roll Our Union 
On.” 

(The entire delegation joined in singing ‘‘We Will Roll Our Union On.’’) 

God bless you; keep up the faith and we will carry on. 


CHAIRMAN RIEVE: The Secretary-Treasurer has a few announcements 
to make. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


SECRETARY CAREY: The CIO Executive Board will meet at 10:00 
a.m., Friday, December 5th, in Como Hall in this hotel. That is tomorrow 
morning at 10:00 a.m., Friday, December 5th, in Como Hall. 


I am pleased to read the following statement from the working news- 
paper press: 

From the working press— 

We would like to express our appreciation of the excellent job Henry 
C. Fleisher is doing in handling press relations at the 14th CIO Convention: 

S. K. McCulloch, St. Louis Post-Dispatch; Tony Mazzolini, Cleveland 
Press; Lloyd Schwartz, Fairchild Publications, N. Y.; Frank Kane, Toledo 
Blade; George Morris, Daily Worker; Damon Stetson, Newark News; Gervase 
N. Love, CIO News; Robert M. Lewin, Chicago Daily News; J. K. Turcott, 
New York Daily News; Paul B. Carlisle, Passaic Herald-News; Avis C. Rob- 
erts; Nelson Frank, New York World-Telegram & Sun; Fred Perkins, Scripps- 
Howard; George Shradle, Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph; Edward H. Donnell, Jr., 
B.N.A.; James L. Kilgallen, International News Service; Harry Conn, New 
Republic; Abe Raskin, New York Times; Victor Riesel, New York Daily 
Mirror; Miriam Goldfine, Post Hall Syndicate; Joe Gambatese, McGraw-Hill 
Pub. Co.; Ed. Townsend, Business Week Magazine; Stanley Brown, Business 
Week; Clark List, New York Press; Wilbur H. Baldinger, Newsweek; Irving 
Fagan, Labor Press Associated; Mary Heaton Vorse, Harpers; John Burns, 
Providence Journal. 


SECRETARY CAREY: There will be a CIO-PAC meeting at 8:30 this 
evening in the Venetian Room at the Ambassador Hotel. All delegates and 
staff members are invited to attend. However, there will be a meeting of 
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the Executive Officers and Vice-Presidents at 8:00 this evening, so they will 
be unable to attend. So we will say all delegates and staff members with 
the exception of the officers and Vice-Presidents will be at the Venetian Room 
at the Hotel Ambassador at 8:30 this evening. 

There will be a reception in the Wedgewood Room of this hotel immedi- 
ately upon the end of this session, and you are all invited. 


EXECUTIVE VICE-PRESIDENT HAYWOOD: I want to say to the CIO 
staff Walter Reuther particularly invites you there, and tomorrow at 1:00 
p.m. the CIO staff, directors and organizers will meet in the Como Room, 
tomorrow at 1:00 p.m. 


SECRETARY CAREY: We have a matter that deserves the attention of 
all the delegates, and we are asking for your kind attention. This resolution 
I believe was lost in the shuffle. It was introduced by the Local Industrial 
Unions representing Tobacco Workers. There were 21 copies that were intro- 
duced by the Brewery Workers and several other unions. 

I place before this convention for its consideration the following resolu- 
tion, and it requires a unanimous vote to introduce it in this fashion. 


RESOLUTION ON WALTER REUTHER’S 
POST-ELECTION BEHAVIOR 


WHEREAS, it is a fact duly and prominently noted in all history books on 
American labor that prior to his election as President of the United Auto 
Workers-CIO, Walter Reuther agreed that he would drink one glass of 
beer in the event his candidacy was successful, and 

WHEREAS, it is also a historical fact that immediately following his elec- 
tion as President of the United Auto Workers, Walter Reuther not only 
fulfilled his commitment by sipping a glass of beer but went beyond his 
commitment and permitted himself to turn alternate shades of red and 
green as a result of holding a thick cigar. 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, that this Convention go on record as insist- 
ing that what Walter Reuther can do for the Auto Workers he can do for 
the CIO, and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that this Convention therefore expects that 
following his election as President of the CIO that Walter Reuther will 
smoke one cigar for every International Union that voted for him and 
take one glass of beer for every vote cast for his election to the Presi- 


dency. 
SECRETARY CAREY: I move adoption of the resolution. 


CHAIRMAN RIEVE: This resolution is adopted without the formality 
of avote. The Chair exercises his last perogative as the Chairman and adopts 
the resolution. 

Well, I have only one more task to perform, and then I turn the gavel 
over to our new President. First of all, I want to thank you very much for 
your cooperation. You have been very fine, even though on one or two occa- 
sions you permitted your emotions to overwhelm you, but by and large you 
have conducted yourselves in fine shape and befitting the solemn occasion 
when we had to select a President to replace the one who is no longer with 
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us, and while we knew the new President, whoever he would be, would not 
fill the shoes of our beloved departed President. 

I am going to turn this gavel over to the newly-elected President, and 
have him say to us whatever is on his mind and his heart, and then I suppose 
that he will recess or adjourn this convention. 

Walter Reuther, our new President, I know, recognizes the fact that 
presiding over an institution like the CIO is a little different than presiding 
over an international union. This CIO of ours is composed of autonomous 
international unions and therefore any legislation that may come out of 
either a convention, Executive Board meeting, or the meeting of the Vice- 
Presidents, must be more by agreement than only by a majority vote. The 
task before us is great; let’s not kid ourselves; we are going to have an 
adverse Administration in Washington. The world situation is certainly 
not improving any, and who knows what lies ahead in our economy when 
all these new plants are being built, and they can produce to satisfy our 
military needs and then produce for the consuming public, whether we will 
be able as a people to pass on the productive capacity of our industrial 
giant to the people that can consume it. Those are the tasks that lie ahead 
of us and those are the tasks that the new President will have to deal with. 

I am not unmindful of the fact that he is a very capable young man, and 
I hope that he also possesses the humility and understanding and all of the 
other qualities that are needed for the leadership of our great institution. 

I am not going to say any more. I have known Walter for many years 


and so have you. 
Let me give you our President, Mr. Walter P. Reuther. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: Mr. Chairman, I might say that I respect the 
mandates of this convention, and I am compelled as a matter of physical neces- 
sity to say that the last resolution you adopted is beyond my capabilities. 

I was sitting there with ‘‘Sandy MacGregor’’, Allan Haywood, during 
the count. There were a number of votes that both he and I could under- 
stand, and when they were cast I said, “I knew that was for you’, and the 
next one he said, ‘“‘I knew that was for you”, but when the Brewery Workers 
and Bartenders voted for me we were both somewhat puzzled. Then he got 
the macaroni workers—the United Macaroni Workers, let it be known, and 
I think that during that roll call we all had the feeling and the spirit of the 
cIO. 

I stand before you now humble in the face of the tremendous responsibili- 
ties which you have put in my care. I thank you for the honor, and I pray 
that I will have the strength, the courage, the wisdom, the understanding and 
vision worthy of your confidence. I am fully conscious, as would be anyone 
else standing in my place, that in assuming the presidency and the responsibil- 
ities that go with that office, I am not in the remotest sense taking Phil 
Murray’s place, because no man can take Phil Murray’s place. 

Phil Murray’s death left our movement with an irreplaceable loss. His 
death robbed our nation of a truly great citizen. It robbed the labor move- 
ment of a courageous leader. It robbed each and every one of us who knew 
him of a good and kind friend. Bishop Haas said in the great Cathedral in 
Pittsburgh that Philip Murray was a great and good man. He was right, 
but Philip Murray was more than just a great and good man. He had many 
other qualities, and no one in our movement can take his place. Those of us 
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who were called upon in the councils of CIO to express ourselves on the loss 
of Phil Murray all felt wholly inadequate, because no one can put into words 
what you feel in your heart when you lose your best friend. 

I remember the afternoon when the sun was bright and the day was clear 
and we all stood on the top of a hill outside of Pittsburgh. All of us with 
heavy hearts and heavy hands laid Phil Murray down to rest eternally. I 
looked about me, and I saw my colleagues in the CIO and my friends with 
whom I had walked on picket lines. I saw cabinet members, and I saw Sena- 
tors, and I saw dignitaries. Then, I looked around more, and I saw old steel 
workers who had retired on steel workers’ pensions, standing there on the 
top of the hillside with their heads bowed in sorrow, and with heavy hearts. 
And I thought to myself, ‘“‘Those are the men that Phil Murray would want 
to come here and pay him homage.’’ These horny-handed steel workers 
whose lives are lighter and happier, into whose lives Phil Murray brought 
sunshine, and into their old age a sense of security and dignity. 

Phil Murray would have been glad that they were there on the hilltop. 

And then, I looked around and I saw these hundreds of wonderful 
school children who had come there from the little parish school across the 
hill, who had come there to say their Rosaries and to pay their respects to that 
great, good man, Philip Murray. And I said to myself, ‘‘These are the chil- 
dren that Philip Murray would have had come if he had drawn up the list’’, 
because Phil Murray’s life and the CIO and the free labor movement of 
the world is all about people, about old people who have made their contribu- 
tion to society, who have carried their portion of the common burden and 
who in their last years have a right to look forward, not to fear and insecu- 
rity but to enjoy the autumn of their lives in dignity with heads up, walking 
as children of God. And of children coming into the world, not handicapped 
by all of the economic and social disadvantages of an irresponsible and callous 
society, but children born into the world with the right to grow up strong 
in mind and body, limited only in their individual capacities, with the right 
to grow physically, intellectually, spiritually and culturally into better citizens 
in a free world. 

That is what Phil Murray gave his life for; that is what the CIO is all 
about. That is what you and the millions of people whom we have the honor 
and the privilege and the responsibility of representing stand for. All over 
the world there are other people who stand up in the struggle for economic 
and social justice. We draw our inspiration from them, and we in turn give 
of that inspiration in our struggles. 

This is what the free labor movement is all about. 

Yesterday, we gathered in solemn ceremony to pay tribute, as an organi- 
zation, to the memory of that great, good man, Philip Murray. There were 
many noble words said yesterday, said with the eloquence and the sensitivity 
of Adlai Stevenson. Those were wonderful, noble tributes to Phil Murray, 
but I say to you that the memory of Phil Murray, sleeping peacefully on that 
Pennsylvania hilltop tonight, is a challenge, a challenge that we cannot fulfill 
by noble words no matter how noble they may come from your mind and 
your lips, and no matter how full your heart may be when you commend them 
to expression. 

Ours is a more practical challenge. The CIO is the monument which 
Philip Murray left. He left it to you and me. He left it to the people whom 
we represent in the mills, in the factories, on the ships on the high seas, in 
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the textile plants, in the garment factories; and whether or not Philip Murray 
left an enduring monument is not for him to decide but rather for you and 
me to decide. What we do with our joint responsibilities in the challenging 
days that lie ahead, how individually and collectively, we measure up to 
these great responsibilities which we share will determine whether this CIO 
monument that Philip Murray gave his life to building is an enduring, living 
monument. 

We have to draw inspiration from the life that he led and the examples 
that he made for men to follow. And then we have to rededicate ourselves 
to the basic human principles, to the idealism, to those basic human and 
social values which Phil Murray understood so well and for which he devoted 
his life so unselfishly. 

We have had a convention, and if Phil Murray and our friends, Van 
Bittner and Sidney Hillman could have all been here there would have been 
times when they might have prayed together, because there might have been 
times when they thought that the fabric of CIO, which they wove together, 
was being torn asunder. But I say that they needn’t worry because where 
you stood on the candidates is of no importance. What is important is that 
we are all going to stand together inside the CIO and carry on. 

Our enemies have been watching the proceedings of this convention from 
the cocktail bars of the Union League Clubs and the millionaires’ clubs all 
over America. Reading the stories in the press of the division in CIO has 
filled their hearts with hope, filled their minds with designs to take us on if we 
are divided, drive us back and rob us of our hard won social and economic 
gains. I say to the men who sit on the plush cushions in the Union League 
Clubs of America, I say this for you who are delegates, and I say it for the 
millions of CIO members back home, that the fat men on the plush cushions 
are wrong. We are not going to go out of here divided; we are going to go 
out of here united to carry on this struggle until we win. 

In the halls of government we shall speak with one voice. We shall stand 
together at the collective bargaining tables, doing the practical work on the 
bread and butter front, and when the reactionary managements are unwilling 
to give the workers of America through collective bargaining in good faith 
their just rewards, I say we shall exhaust every means of resolving these 
issues across the bargaining table through the use of logic and reason, but, 
failing to get economic justice through that process, we shall march together 
on the picket lines of America getting what is rightfully ours. 

Now, there has been some talk that we have division in CIO between the 
big unions and small unions. Nothing could be farther from the truth. I 
think the majority of little unions maybe felt that this was their first oppor- 
tunity to stand up and have their say—and, God bless them—they have that 
right. But what we need to do is to weld together the kind of practical, ef- 
fective working teamwork between all the unions, large and small and those 
in between. No one, not the biggest union down to the smallest union, can 
get along without being a part of the family of CIO. We want to help build 
the little unions. We want to help them do the practical job of organizing 
the unorganized in their fields so that they, too, can spread the good work 
that they are doing for their membership to the countless thousands of work- 
ers yet unorganized in their respective jurisdictions. We want the big unions 
to stand together, and I say this not only as a general statement, I say it as it 
relates specifically to two of the very biggest unions, the Steelworkers and 
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the Auto Workers. We have the challenge in terms of practical collective 
bargaining of taking on America’s giant industrial corporations. 

We need each other. The Auto Workers need the Steelworkers. The 
Steelworkers need the Auto Workrs. I say nothing, nothing, no matter where 
it comes from, no one is going to divide either the leadership or the rank and 
file of the Steelworkers and the Auto Workers. We are going to work at this 
job together, because we have to. We have a slogan in the UAW: “Teamwork 
in the leadership and solidarity in the ranks.’”’ That is precisely what we are 
going to do inside the CIO. 

There are many practical jobs ahead, jobs that will test the best that is in 
all of us. There is the job of organizing the unorganized. No union, no 
movement that rests upon past achievements wili have the drive and the 
energy and the power without which we cannot succeed. We have to re- 
capture the crusading spirit we had in the early days, and we have to take 
on some of the areas of the unorganized and begin to do the kind of job 
that I know we are capable of doing if we pull together in the days ahead. 
But, the job is more than just organizing the unorganized. I think if we are 
going to be realistic we have got to recognize the fact that when you sign up 
a worker in a union and he pays his dues, his job and his responsibilities do 
not end there. They just begin. All of our unions have too many people 
who are just card-carrying members. They pay their dues. They come to 
a meeting occasionally. Yes, they walk the picket lines when they are called 
upon, but we have a job, not only to organize the unorganized, but we have 
the job of educating and unionizing the organized. We have to give our 
members a sense of participating in a great human crusade. We have to make 
them conscious of the fact that the free labor movement for the first time 
in the history of human civilization is trying consciously to give direction 
to the shape of history. We are trying to participate in the great social 
changes that are taking place in the world in which we live. When you 
belong to a union, when you understand where we are going and how we hope 
to get there, what tools free people have to use in the building of that better 
world that we dream about, then you have the satisfaction of knowing that 
as a free human being you have something to say about the kind of tomorrow 
that your children will grow up in. Until we do a better job of educating and 
unionizing the people whom we have organized, we will not have mobilized 
the real potential power and strength of our great, free labor movement. 

We have some practical problems on the home front in terms of anti- 
labor legislation, and I would like to say—not for the benefit of the people 
in this audience but to the people who take political responsibility in the 
month of January—let them ponder a few simple understandable facts. 
What we do in America with the thing that we call freedom will determine 
the fate of freedom all over the world. The thing that people must come 
to understand is that when you look at all the truly basic human values to 
which the free world dedicates its resources and its will to defend and extend 
in the world, then there is something that you will see that is a common 
denominator that runs all through these basic human values. This is the 
question of peace and the question of freedom. These things are indivisible. 

The First World War taught us that you could not have peace in one part 
of the world with the rest of the world at war. At the great cost we learned 
peace is indivisible. 
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The Second World War taught us that freedom is indivisible, and when 
Hitler challenged the freedom of one country in the world he also was putting 
our freedom in jeopardy. 

But there is still a lesson we have to learn, and if we learn that lesson 
the prospects of building peace on a lasting basis are greatly improved, and 
if we fail in learning that lesson then the future may be tragic. That lesson 
simply is that just as peace and freedom are indivisible values so is the fact 
that in the world we live in, the question of economic security and material 
wellbeing, are likewise indivisible. You cannot make peace and freedom 
secure in the world as long as hundreds of millions of people are denied the 
necessities of life, as long as millions and millions of people are committed 
to belong to the have-not nations, and they and their children are denied 
the right to achieve economic and social justice. Communism will forge that 
poverty and that hunger and that human desperation into the weapons of 
political and military aggression. And what is true in the world in a larger 
sense is equally true in America. 

In a police state, under Hitler, Stalin or Franco, under any other kind 
of dictatorship, it is possible to achieve industrial peace in the absence of 
justice, but in a free society the only basis on which you can achieve industrial 
peace is if that industrial peace is based upon a foundation of economic and 
social justice enjoyed by workers in a free society. 

And we say to the men who will assume political power in Washington, 
“if you want to help build industrial and economic stability we will help 
you, we will work hard at that task at the bargaining tables of America, but 
remember, if you want to facilitate the achievement of economic and indus- 
trial stability, then pass legislation which will make it easier for people in 
America to realize their hopes and aspirations; but if you try to build road 
blocks like Taft-Hartley, or try to put other obstacles in the way of the right 
of American labor to move ahead to conquer broader social horizons, then 
you are not facilitating the achievement of industrial peace but you are sow- 
ing the seeds out of which will grow greater industrial conflict.” 

Industry and the political people in power, have in their hands the power 
to make that decision. They have the initiative, and with that initiative goes 
the responsibility for what must follow. 

We pray that reason will prevail, that they will understand something 
about the rights and the aspirations of free labor, because the better they 
understand those basic values the more rationally and intelligently will they 
discharge their legislative and administrative responsibilities. 

Now, there has been some talk about industry-wide bargaining, that we 
need to do something about that. Let me say that here again reason must 
prevail, because there are no legislative magic formulas. Yes, they will look 
at the steel industry, and they will say that industry-wide bargaining is the 
problem. But they are wrong. The problem in Steel is not the scope of the 
bargaining efforts. The thing that is wrong in Steel is the attitude that the 
industry people bring to the bargaining table. 

The Amalgamated Clothing Workers, over a long period of years, have 
developed a constructive and practical approach to their collective bargain- 
ing problems; they have industry-wide bargaining; and yet, this industry, 
using that approach to its collective bargaining problems, has recorded one 
of the most stable and constructive records in the history of labor-management 


relations. 
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What is the essential difference between the industry-wide approach 
which they make and the way that idea is applied to other basic industries? 
The difference is not in form. The difference is in attitude; and I say that 
free management ought to realize that in a free society there is no substitute 
for the voluntary discharge of social responsibility. And all the laws that 
can be written cannot change that—you cannot go to the Supreme Court and 
change the basic fact of life—that free men, denied justice, will struggle 
to win that justice. 

We received a decision from the Supreme Court in the recent steel strike. 
I said to the boys in the Auto Workers Union whom I talked to the day the 
decision came down, all the learned men with all their wisdom, with all of 
the legal niceties they can put together on the finest of parchments will not 
produce one ton of steel. 

Steel will be produced, automobiles will be produced, the looms will 
weave textiles, and we will make all of the other things that we need, but we 
will insist while we do these things that we are entitled to our full measure 
of social justice. 

There is no other way. This is not a matter of oratory, it is not a matter 
of eloquence; it is a matter of hard, cold, practical facts drawn from life. 
We hope that these men who have key political and social responsibilities will 
look at these facts before they begin to discharge their responsibilities. 

We have the question of labor unity. I accept and I share the spirit of 
the resolution adopted by this convention and the remarks made in support of 
that resolution. All of us, deep in our hearts, recognize the fact that standing 
together in a united labor movement we could be stronger than we are di- 
vided, but this must be qualified. 

For unity, we must stand together in a united labor movement, without 
compromising the basic principles upon which the CIO is built. We can never 
get ourselves in a position where we sacrifice principle for expediency. No 
union, whether large or small, must be sacrificed in working out these prob- 
lems. 

On taking this responsibility you have given me, I want to make it 
abundantly clear that as far as I am concerned, as an individual and as an 
official of this organization, I want to assure you fully and completely that 
at no time will a question of vested right in an office be the smallest obstacle 
in the way of achieving a united labor movement. 

I say that the real measurement by which we must judge what is honor- 
able settlement in working out a formula for labor unity is not to be measured 
in terms of the interests or the status of those in position of leadership. There 
is only one measurement and that is the measurement of what is good for 
the rank and file back home. We do not count. You and I are not impor- 
tant, excepting as we are the symbols, and as we are the joint, collective 
instrumentality through which the rank and file carries on its work. What is 
good for the rank and file, must be the measurement of judgment. 

I say inside the CIO we are going to go about our job in a sensible, 
practical constructive way. We made some constitutional changes. I am 
100 per cent for all those changes. They make sense. As long as we had 
our good friend Phil with us, his great capabilities and his understanding and 
his unlimited patience were substitutes for many things that we now need. 
That is why we need a team. I can say to you if you had asked me to run 
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the CIO alone I would decline, because I am not capable of that responsibility. 
But if you say to me “Are you willing to be a part of a team with Allan 
Haywood, Jim Carey, Jake Potofsky, Emil Rieve, Joe Beirne, Leland Buck- 
master and all of these other fellows?’”’ my answer is in the affirmative. I 
want to be a part of that kind of team, leading the CIO. 

We worked out provisions for the officers to act as an Executive Commit- 
tee. That is proper. That makes sense. We worked provisions for an 
Executive Vice President having a constitutional status. He ought to have 
it in order to do his job properly. We have worked out provisions to call 
Executive Board meetings every three months. We intend to make these 
Executive Boards in a working sense, where you come with your problems 
and express your point of view in terms of your union. 

We have got a big job in terms of political action. This is no time to 
hang crepe in terms of the political outlook. We lost the election. It was 
disappointing but it was not disastrous. Look at the centers in which we 
had CIO membership and you will find that in those centers our people came 
through with flying colors. I say that the great challenge ahead is to lift the 
levei of political morality in Washington on the part of the politicians, but 
you cannot raise the level of political morality in Washington until you first 
raise the level of political conscience on the part of the people back home, and 
that is the job we have got to look at. 

We have to build. We have to organize. We have got to educate on 
the political front, because the kind of labor movement that we are building 
cannot supply the answers to the many complex social and economic problems 
solely at the bargaining table. Therefore let us determine not to do less but 
to do more on the political front. 

I take no credit in a personal sense for the fact that I am a trade unionist. 
I was raised in a trade union family. My father was the international rep- 
resentative of the Brewery Workers Union. He was president of the Central 
Trade and Labor Assembly in our home town when he was 23 years old. 
We got trade unionism, we got the struggle and the hopes and aspirations 
of working people every day. 

I was raised in the kind of trade union atmosphere that said to me when 
I was a boy that a trade union movement based upon principles of pure and 
simple trade unionism could not adequately deal with the complex prob- 
lems of the working people in the world in which we live. Our labor move- 
ment is a labor movement which integrates our efforts with the efforts of 
the whole people to move ahead in finding a practical and democratic solution 
to the complex problems that beset us. 

We have a job as free labor, of doing much more than just bargaining 
for our membership. We have to assume ever increasing social responsibili- 
ties. We have a practical job when we are confronted with the social respon- 
sibilities of organizing industry, but what we have got to work at as a practi- 
cal, long-range program, is to find a way ultimately in a free society, to raise 
the collective bargaining above the level of the individual struggle, the com- 
petition between economic pressure groups. 

A free society cannot solve those problems in the economic sphere if it 
cannot find common denominators that unite us and give us the understanding 
and the sense of moral and social responsibilities to rise above those struggles 
as economic pressure groups. 
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These are the basic factors that will control the destiny of free men in 
the challenging years that lie ahead. 

We have to work at the complete destruction of the economic and moral 
double standards that industry operates on. They give their high-paid offi- 
cials fat pensions and they don’t need them, while they deny pensions to 
working people who need them. We have problems like the guaranteed annual 
wage. They pay the people who get more than they need by the year, and they 
pay the people who get too little by the hour. These are not just matters 
of economic justice to the worker, but they are matters of survival for a free 
society. That is why we have got to take them on, no matter how great 
the opposition. 

The future of peace and the future of freedom in the world in which 
we live cannot be made secure if we go on trying to divide up economic scar- 
city in the world. Freedom and peace are only possible if their future is 
protected by the economics of abundance, and we have to fight the forces of 
monopoly and scarcity in order to realize the abundance that our resources 
made possible, and then translate that abundance into tangible human values. 
The world is going to judge America not by how many tons of steel we pro- 
duce or what our material wealth is. It is going to judge us by the real 
standards by which a civilization should be judged. 

The real measurement of the greatness of a civilization is its ability to 
assume the social and moral responsibility to translate material values into 
human values, technological progress into human progress, human happiness 
and human dignity. That is the job that we are working on in CIO. 

We are living in a period of great challenge. Never in the history of 
the world has there been such an aggregate of power mobilized against the 
cause of freedom as is the case at this hour. We in America, as citizens in 
the strongest of the free nations of the world, share a tremendous responsibil- 
ity in this great contest. 

I stood before the Republican Foreign Policy Committee in Chicago dur- 
ing the Republican Convention. Senator Nixon, who was a member of that 
committee said, ‘‘Is there anything in the foreign policy of the Truman Ad- 
ministration that the CIO disagrees with?’ He thought he had us over a 
barrel. And I answered that question thus—TI said, “Senator Nixon, there 
are things in the foreign policy of the United States Government that we 
disagree with, but in essence on its basic positions, we agree. But we think 
that in some places the emphasis is wrong. We ought to do more on a posi- 
tive basis in terms of Point Four and that sort of thing. The essential dif- 
ference between us and the Republicans is that we criticize the Truman 
Administration foreign policy for its deficiencies and the Republican Party 
criticizes it for its virtues, that is a fundamental distinction.” 

There is a revolution going on in this world. The Communists didn’t 
start that revolution. It is a revolution of hungry men to get the wrinkles 
out of their empty bellies. It is a revolution of people who have been ex- 
ploited by imperialism to throw off the shackles of imperialism and colonial- 
ism, and to march forward in freedom and independence. It is a struggle of 
the have-nots to get something for themselves. The Communists didn’t start 
it. They are riding its back. 

What we have to do is to answer the Communist propaganda not with 
slogans; we have to say to these hungry and desperate people all over the 
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world—and there are hundreds of millions of them—-we have to say that 
the Communists are wrong when the Communist propaganda today offers 
these hungry and desperate people the promise of economic security with a 
price tag. That price tag says: ‘‘You get food in your belly if you put your 
soul in chains.” 

We have to answer the high priests of reaction in Wall Street who play 
the other side of that Communist record. The Communists say, “If you want 
to eat, give up your freedom so you can have bread.’”’ The reactionaries 
would have us believe that if you want to be free you have to be insecure. 
And we say to both the Communists and the reactionaries, ‘‘You are both 
wrong. In the world that we are going to build you can have both bread 
and freedom.” 

You see, man is an economic being. He has to have food and clothing, 
housing and medical care and all of the other material needs, and we struggle 
to make that possible. But man is more than just an economic being. He is 
a spiritual being, and just as food is needed for the economic man so the 
spiritual man needs food, and freedom is the food of the soul. The great 
challenge in the world is to find a way so that men can so arrange the rela- 
tionship of one to the other within one society, and one nation to another in 
the world society, so that we can live at peace and harness the power of 
technology and exploit our resources and translate that into a good life 
for everyone. 

This struggle in the world between freedom and tyranny, between democ- 
racy and Communism, is a struggle for men’s minds and their hearts and 
their loyalties. It cannot be won on the battlefields. It can only be won on 
the economic and social field in the struggle for human justice. 

And while we in CIO support the building of military strength in our 
nation and with our NATO allies, let’s not forget that we must move boldly 
ahead on the economic front in terms of the living standards of people. 

The surest road for Communist propaganda to travel is through the 
wrinkles of an empty belly. One third of the people of the world are living 
on less than $1 per week, and that is why they are the easy victims of Com- 
munist propaganda. And our job is not only to hold communism, to stop 
aggression on the battle fronts, but to move ahead on the economic and social 
fronts. 

We have a very practical decision. If we have the courage to take the 
price tag off our peace time efforts, if we have the imagination to understand 
the world in which we live so that we know that this is a continuing crisis, 
that Korea is merely a localized expression of a total world problem; then 
we know that if we are going to meet that problem we have to meet it on 
the economic and social fronts. I believe that history will show, if we have 
the courage to move bold programs of economic aid to help people to help 
themselves, that the more young Americans we send abroad with medical 
kits and slide rules and text books as technical missionaries to work on the 
social and economic fronts, the fewer American boys will have to send with 
guns and tanks and planes to work on the battle fronts. 


I want to conclude with one simple thought. What is the great challenge 
free men must face? It is not communism; it is within ourselves. That is 
where the challenge lies. It is within free men, within a free society. 


I say we need, we must find a way, to realize the tremendous spiritual 
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reservoir that resides within a free people and translate that power into 
constructive approaches to the world’s problems, if we do that we can win 
the struggle for peace and freedom. But you see the tragedy of the world has 
been that generation after generation, all peoples all over the world, have gone 
to war; they have sacrificed their finest young men on the battle fields of the 
world. Isn’t there something wrong with free men when they can only find 
a sense of unity and a sense of urgency in the negative terms of war? 

You can get people marching and sacrificing and fighting for the negative 
ends of war, and yet we haven’t found the way to mobilize that spiritual 
power for positive ends of peace. That is the real challenge. 

I say to you in CIO, in all humility, with a real sense of my own personal 
limitations, I pledge to you all that I have. I will do everything within my 
capacity to discharge this high office in a spirit of humbleness, in a spirit of 
teamwork with my associates. 

You and I, discharging that joint responsibility in the years ahead, can 
make a contribution not only to our own membership, not only to our own 
country, but to free men everywhere. We can stand with them and work 
with them. We can march with them in building that brave new world we 
dream of, that world in which men can live at peace as neighbors, that world 
where people everywhere can enjoy a fuller and better social and economic 
justice. 

It is that world that you and I and men everywhere can shape in the 
image of freedom, and in the image of justice, and in the image of brother- 
hood. 

Thank you. 


[Shortly thereafter, the convention adjourned sine die.] 
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Roll Call Vote for the Presidency, CIO 
Thursday, December 4, 1952 
Afternoon Session 


The Roll was called by Secretary Carey 


NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL UNIONS 






































Abraham Chatman 





Organization Delegate Reuther 
AUTOMOBILE Walter P. Reuthe rnc xX 
Emil Mazey x 
John W. Livingston... ccc xX 
Richard GOSS€P...ccccccocssccssccsseecssneeseee xX 
Norman Matthews.....ccccccccocsmessssee x 
Michael F. Lacey. 2 cccccccecsne x 
Edward Cote xX 
Joseph McCusKe?P.....ccccccccmecseee xX 
William McAulay xX 
RODEEE Carer ca cccicessseccecane xX 
Leonard Woodcock xX 
Patrick J. O’Malley. xX 
Raymond ROS -eeeseosessssssssessssssseceeeeeeees xX 
Charles Ballard xX 
Raymond H. Berndt... xX 
Duane Pat Greathouse............... xX 
Russell Letmer....c.ccccceccccccssscseeescssseesee xX 
Cyril V. O’Halloran.............00......0.. xX 
George Burt x 
Thomas J. Starling... xX 
Martin Gerber. xX 
Charles H, Kerrigan.................... xX 
Harvey Kitzman xX 
BARBERS Ernest Hebert 
Lilyan MoOSCOWitZ...0....:cccccscseceesenee 
BREWERY Kear) Fs Fedde re..icceccsesscsscssscrsssenseoe xX 
Joseph J. Hauser... ccc xX 
BROADCAST George Maheer...eecccccccecee: sssesesee 
ENGINEERS & Harry Byers 
TECHNICIANS Keith Williams 
AMALGAMATED Jacob Potofsky..<................ xX 
CLOTHING Frank Rosenblum.. xX 
WORKERS Hyman BIUMDECTEZ...ncecsccosecesneesee x 
xX 
xX 
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Organization 


COMMUNICATIONS 
WORKERS 


DEPARTMENT 
STORE WORKERS 


ELECTRICAL, 
RADIO AND 
MACHINE 


FURNITURE 


GAS, COKE, 
CHEMICAL 


Delegate Reuther 


Sander Genis 

Joseph Salen <2 
Charles Weinstein ... 
Murray Weinstein ... 
Abraham Millev............... ze 
Ullisse DeDomenicis........................ 
David Monas 
















Joseph A. Beirne 
C. W. Werkau 

John L. Crull 

J. J. Moran 
A. T. Jones 
Ray Dryer. 
Mrs. Mary Hanscom..................... 
L. H. Junker. 




















D. L. McCowen 
J. R. Hill 











R, J. Thomas 
Sam KovemetsKy,recccoccconssanooncocensee a 
Michael Mann 


Birla | oun ©: 2) ae er 
Harry Block 
Albin F. Hartnett... 
Frederick Kelley...... 
rank WW ey ose 
William Snoots. 
James Click 
John Callahan 

Milton Weihrauch ......................... 
John Duffy 
Leonard Hutson 
Louis Ervin 
































Morris Pizer 
Fred Fulford 
Sam P. Sloan 
Walter 1. Caren .ncissscscsccsscccenecnn 
Michael DeCicco 

Fred Stefan 


E]W00d D. Swisher ..ccccccccoossssocscsoee 
Cecil Martin 
Joseph R. Joy. 
Jack Curran 
David Abrams 
Aubrey Bruyea 
Stephen McMullen 
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Organization 


GLASS, CERAMIC 
AND SILICA SAND 


GOVERNMENT 
AND CIVIC 


INSURANCE 
AND ALLIED 


LITHOGRAPHERS 


MARINE ENGINEERS 
BENEFICIAL ASSOC. 


MARINE AND 
SHIPBUILDING 


MARITIME 
UNION 


NEWSPAPER 
GUILD 


OIL WORKERS 


Delegate Reuther 


Burl Phares 
Leland Bear .0ccccceccesssosssssssssssssesnessee i 
Ralph Raiser 
Lewis McCracken ..........:.ccccccccse: 
Millard Pelican 

Herrman Le irner....ceecseccsssssecssseeeee 











Anthony Feder off.......ccccccccsssscsee 
Milton Murray. 
Jon Li, Yancey. cceccscccssocsscsesscecsenneee 





Richard LeOmardh..c.cccccccsscocsssscsssene va 
Simon Helfgott. 
James E. Brisbane............:-::-.0 





John Blackburn 
Oliver Mertz 
Edward N. Stone 
Walter Harris 
Edward Swayduck 


H. L. Daggett 
M. H. Buttram 
Warren C. Evans 


























John J. Grogan 
Ross D. Blood 
ANdrew A. Pettis.n.n.ccccccccccecccssscrene 
Michael J, Carroll o.c:ccccccscccscssee 
Frank Darwin 
Donald Edmonston.ii......cc::cccccscc 














Joseph Curran 
Neal Hanley. 
Hedley Stone 

Hulbert B. Warner...............--:000+ 
Adrian Duffy. 
John B. McDougall .........ccccccsscsss 











Pid OM OM OM 


Harry L. Martin 

Ralph B. Novak 

Sam B. Eubanks 4 
John H. Thompson......00....:ccccccn 

J. Edward Klein J 














O. A. Knight 
T. M. McCormick 
B. J. Schafer 
AY" a Bb 0) 0 010) (<a 
A. A. Marcos 

Fred H. Schmidt... 
J. Elro Brown 
Roy N. Freeman 
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Organization 


OPTICAL AND 
INSTRUMENT 


PACKINGHOUSE 


PAPERWORKERS 


PLAYTHINGS, 
JEWELRY AND 
NOVELTY 


RADIO 
ASSOCIATION 


RAILROAD 
WORKERS 


RETAIL, 
WHOLESALE 
AND DEPT. STORE 


RUBBER 





Delegate 


Thomas BE. Anderttc..ncccssiscsccccscccs.n0 
Morris Greif. 
Earl Disselhorste.... 2 cccci.—. 





Ralph Helstein 
Cg Gees Soh ch: 7: ee 
A. T. Stephens 

BQUISSO]L GAS OV oa clescictclhccissese 
F. W. Dowling 

Burton LaRue 

Russell Bull 

PR ERUAT AUT EASON ns cscscsessoriesi 
A. O. McKinney.................... ed een 


PAARPY TOPS AVRO sic nsceroniencncsnn 
Pperle GPO acca csdacccktcsccsersees 
Charles Bridgwater.. 
EMER OG Gosek cinsccscccne 
Nicholas Vrataric............................ 
Herbert Schwenkevr.............00.0...... 


Alex Bail 
C. Dale Buckius 

Dominic “Tripode sess: 
Frank Mita 
bp Cee A, |; re 


W. R. Steinberg............n......0... 
Philip A. ‘OG Rourke... 


John Green 
Thomas P. Toomey.................-....... 
Eugene V. Attreed....ncccccccn: 
So LES | |) cree 



































Irving M. Simon 
Alvin E. Heaps 
Martin C. Kyne 
Julius Sum 
Martin Movpet.. 
Jack Altman 

Milton Weeisberg...ccccccosssccccsseessse 


L. S. Buckmaster 
Joseph W. Childs 
Desmond Wall Ker ...ceecesoossecsssneee - 
Josh Tools 
G. L. Lewis 
E. K. Bowers 
James N. Dunn 
M. V. Cousert 
James H. Davison 

David Johnson 

Wm, 4. Stapieton.......................... 
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SHOE 


STEEL 


STONE AND ALLIED 
TEXTILE 


Delegate Reuther 


James J. Mitchell 
Russ Taylor 
Jimmie Bringle 

SSt@ Ve OCUtO.nnnnaaccecccsecsssenicssscnessceneseee 
George Terry 
BD CV 15:75) | 
Mrs. Mae Young 

















David J. McDonald 

Allan S. Haywood 

James G. THIMMES..0.cccsccccssseseenee 
I. W. Abel 
Henry A. Burkhammev................ 
Thomas Shane 

Eugere Maurice -....ccccccccccsssscsssessseee 
James Robb 
James J. Thomas 
Al Whitehouse 
Pete Mosele 
Joseph Germano 

Martin J. Walsh 

James P. Griffin 

Paul Rusen 

Joseph T. McCNichols.......cccccccscoosss 
William F., Donovan... 
Carmon B. Newell...c.ccccccccccoocmesscsse 
Walter J. Burke 

John J. Murray._..................... 
George Medrick 

TOW W. Gra jcial.eeccccccssoseessneseneee 
Bert Hough 
Charles H. Millard. ..ccccccccue 
Albert Atallah 

H. Charles Word... acc 
A. F. Kojetinsky..... 
Charles J. Smith = 
Michael A. Petrak....ccccscssssssse 
William H. Craw ford...cccccsccscco 
James Dickerson. 


Sam H. Scott 
























































Emil Rieve. 
Mariano S. Bishop...n.ccccccscsssuesue 
William Pollock 

Sol Stetin 

James W. Bamford.......ccccccsn = 
John Chupka 

















Jack Rubenstein 
Neil Griffin 
Victor J. Canzano. 
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TRANSPORT 
SERVICE 
WORKERS 


TRANSPORT 
WORKERS UNION 


WOODWORKERS 


Neo. Name 


31 
Curwensville, Pa. 
United Bldg. Serv. 
Employees 

Toledo, Ohio 


35 


40 

Maryland 
72 

Detroit, Mich. 
78 
Vegetable Wkrs. 
Calif.-Ariz. 


United Leather Wkrs. 


United Laundry Wkrs. 
Amalgamated Office Wkrs. 


United Fresh Fruit & 


Delegate 


William: J. Tuliar........... 
Frank Cuccio. 
Peter Umholtz. 
Arthur Brown 
Robert Parker. 


Willard S. Townsend..................... 
Eugene E. Frazier 
George L-P Weaveiccesccccessceeuee 


Michael! Gail 
Gustav Faber. 
John Lopez 
Matthew Guinan 

Be eA Sc.) en re 
James Horst 
Louis Dwyer. 


Joseph A. Fishev..... 
William J. Pachler. 
Harold J. Straub. 

William R. Mungev....................... 
Patrick McGrath............................ 
Edward T. Shedlock... ss 
Edward L. Marsime.....cceccccccccoo 









































PA Pe PEO dO tO 


Joe Brant 7 
Henry L. Noe 
E. A. Stone 
Everett Ramsey .....ccccccceccsssssescssse 
George Willett 
Howard Roe 
H, E. Geiger 
Lyman Wax 
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Jacob Holst 








LOCAL INDUSTRIAL UNIONS 


Delegate 
Frank Lasick 


Howard Ridiger ............. = 


Glenn Watts 


eee: wevecceccesoesen-sseees 


Winifred Shapero 


Jim W. Smith 














No. 


112 


255 


309 


357 


425 
478 
520 


572 


607 


636 


667 


677 


TT 


934 


960 


961 


996 


1039 


1064 


Name 


United Dairy Wkrs. 
Detroit, Mich. 

United Shoe Service Wkrs. 
Los Angeles, California 
Theater Employees 
Clarksburg, West Virginia 
United Laundry Wkrs. 
Chester, Pa. 

United Laundry & Dry 
Cleaning Wkrs. 
Worcester, Mass. 

United Bakery Wkrs. 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

Local ‘Ind. Union 

Austin, Minn. 

Printing & Paper Trades 
Phila., Pa. 

United Bakery & Biscuit 
Wkrs. 

Des Moines, Iowa 

United Veneer & Lumber 
Wkrs. 

Indianapolis, Indiana 
Culinary Wkrs. & 
Bartenders 

Portland, Oreg. 

United Sign Wkrs. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

United Publications Wkrs, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

United Bartenders 
Helper, Utah 

United Heater Equipment 
Wkrs. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

United Pencil Wkrs. 

New York, N. Y. 

United Bakers & 
Confectionery 
Brownsville, Pa. 

United Chocolate Wkrs. 
Camden, N. J. 

United Dairy Wkrs. 
South Bend, Ind. 

United Dairy Wkrs. 
South Bend, Ind. 

United Catering, Restau- 
rant, Bar & Hotel Wkrs. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Delegate Reuther 


Tohn O’ Ree fe neccecccccsseseseneee 
Irwin L. DeShetler ........ 
Martin Judge «0... 


Mary Pinkoski. 2..ccccccnsconse 


Philip Clewes 


George Craige ..n.ccccccececn 
Eva M. Sauer 0.000 


Harold J. Romme! ........... 


Neal Brower 


Nile Collin, ccccccccccccscccn 


John Ramsey ...cceccccccece 


Otis Brubaker .................. 
Ernest Weaver -eccccccossccoss-+ 
Clarence Palmer .............. 


Charles Lingard 


Marcus L. Dally 


George Knezevich ........... 


Ben Stahl 


George JONES erccccccnnn 


Paul Domeny ..................- xX 
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1104 


1112 


1120 


1132 


1162 


1178 


1186 


1197 


1207 


1220 


1234 


1235 


1242 


1245 


1248 


1254 


1261 


1267 





Name 


United Galvanizing Wkrs. 


Baltimore, Md. 

United Bakery Wkrs. 
Allentown, Pa. 

United Bakery Wkrs. 
Berwick, Pa. 

United Bakery Wkrs. 
Pottstown, Pa. 

United Ice Plant Wkrs. 
Huntingdon, Pa. 
Ladies’ Garment Wkrs. 
Hudson, Pa. 

United Macaroni Wkrs. 
Cumberland, Md. 
United Motion Picture 
Employees 

Lamarque, Texas 
Ottertail LIU 

Fergus Falls, Minn. 
United Sugar Wkrs. 
Reserve, La. 

United Mill & Lumber 
Wkrs. 

New Kensington, Pa. 
United Bldg. Service & 
Maintenance 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Local Ind. Union 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Local Ind. Union 
Youngstown, Ohio 
United Ldry & Dry 
Cleaning Wkrs. 
Beckley, W. Va. 

United Slag Wkrs. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

United Milling Wkrs. 
Huntington, W. Va. 
United Office Bldg. 
Service Wkrs. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

United Clay Products 
Wkrs. 

Monongahela, Pa. 


United Waste Paper Wkrs. 


Baltimore, Md. 

United Construction and 
Maintenance Wkrs. 
Newark, N. J. 


Don DeBellis 


Delegate 


Charles Barranco 


Joseph Monahan ..... 
Joe Bazdar. 
Steve Klipa .............. 
Dominick Spasbo .... 
E. D. Hodson ............ 
Earl Trackler ............ 


Martin Burns ............ 


William Mayo ......... 


Robert W. Starnes 


Robert B. Philps .... 


Robert Flamery .... 


W. A. Copeland ....... 
Albert Shipka. ......... 


Lloyd Vaughan ....... 


Frank Burke ............. 


Robert C. Edwards 


Delmond Garst .......... 


Charles Engleback 


Frank J. Bender ...... 
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1279 


1280 


1289 


1295 


1296 


1308 


1323 


1331 


1334 


1342 


1351 


1353 


1361 


1367 


1380 


1403 


1409 


1411 


1414 


1436 


1450 


1465 


Name 


United Scrap, Salvage & 
Waste Material Wkrs. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Local Ind. Union 
Evansville, Ind. 

United Dairy Wkrs. 
Torrington, Conn. 
United Creosote Wkrs. 
Addyston, Ohio 


United Theatrical Wkrs. 


Coraopolis, Pa. 

Local Ind. Union 

Flint, Mich. 

United Scientific Wkrs. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

United Milling Wkrs. 
Sioux City, Iowa 
United Cemetery Wkrs. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


United Ice Cream Wkrs. 


Parkersburg, W. Va. 
United Feed Mill Wkrs. 
Irwin, Pa. 

United Gear & Metal 
Wkrs. 

Springville, N. Y. 
Tillamook LIU 
Tillamook, Oregon 
Local Ind. Union 
Mason City, Iowa 


United Licorice & Chem. 


Wkrs. 

Baltimore, Md. 

United Macaroni Wkrs. 
Auburn, New York 
United Cemetery Wkrs. 
Jamaica Plains, Mass. 
United Bldg. Trades 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
United Restaurant and 
Hotel Wkrs. 
Cumberland, Md. 
United Railroad Supply 
Wkrs. 

Pitcairn, Pa. 

United Glove Wkrs. 
Vandergrift, Pa. 
United Production and 
Service Employees 

Des Moines, Iowa 


Delegate Reuther 
Joseph Neal) orcecceessssenseneene 


Albert Haywood. ..cu 
Melvin Fries «.....cccccssenone 
Robert J. Davidson ........ 
Frank Shame  -.cccccsssssenne 
David McDonald ............. x 
Louis A. Caponi .............. es 
Charles Younglove ........ 
William Lavelle .............. 
John Brownlee .....csceoonsun 
TOWN Kars. eceesmocsessercrneeee 


George Pescatore ........ m 


Adolph Germer .......... a 
Ber Henry. .vecccossccssscssrsene ss 


Heemry Paley on.ceecscssnesssene 


John J. Maurillo ............. 
Harvey SWeetz ...ccccccssense 
Ramsey WiISOn ~deccccsso-- es 


Robert J. Brylke ......... si 
Elmer J. Holland ............ 


Paul Normillle ..ecccsscsesmn 


TORN White 2... cecesensene cece 
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1515 


1519 
1525 
1529 


1548 


1561 


1603 


1605 


1607 


1612 


1613 


1620 


1632 


1645 


1648 
1652 


1656 


1659 


1660 


1663 


1670 


Name 


United Hotel Service 
Wkrs. 

Cleveland, Ohio 

United Furn. Wkrs. 
Omaha, Neb. 

United Const. Wkrs. 
South Bend, Ind. 

Local Ind. Union 
Scranton, Pa. 

United Brewery 
Equipment 

Angola, N. Y. 

United Repair & Service 
Wkrs. 

Granite City, Il. 

Harris Co. Newsvendors 
Houston, Texas 

United Distillery Wkrs. 
Cheswick, Pa. 

United Feed Mill Wkrs. 
Washington, Pa. 

United Dairy Wkrs. 
Mishawaka, Ind. 

United Cemetery Wkrs. 
New Haven, Conn. 
United Cemetery, Land- 
scape & Maintenance 
Hartford, Conn. 

United Tile Board Wkrs. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Roosevelt, College Office 
Employees 

Chicago, Il. 
Amalgamated LIU 
South Bend, Ind. 

United Saw & Knife Wkrs. 
Millvale, Pa. 

United Window Washers 
and Wall Cleaners 
Denver, Colo. 

United Bldg. Maintenance 
and Service Wkrs. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

United Sugar Refinery 
Wkrs. 

Boston, Mass. 

United Office Wkrs. 
Charleston, W. Va. 
CWA Office Wkrs. 
Washington, D. C. 





Delegate 


Sam Sponseller .............. 


Alex Hudson 


Frank Hoffman 


Joe Bailey 


Ewald Sandner 


Jean Stultz 


Joseph Goney 


Paul Bennett 


Donald Thoms 


Ralph Corbett 


S. E. Monti 


James C. Allen 


James Ritchie 


Oral Garrison 
John Radzyminski ........ 


Michael Livoda 


James Harvey 


Francis J. Carmichael... 


Charles Englebach 


W. A. Smallwood ............ 
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Reuther Haywood 
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No. 
1686 


1687 


1695 


1699 


1700 


1703 


1704 


1705 


1711 


1712 


1714 


1726 


1729 


1735 


1736 


1737 


1740 


1741 


1742 


1745 


1746 


Name 


United Clerical Wkrs. 
South Bend, Ind. 
United Clerical Wkrs. 
Detroit, Mich. 

United Clerical Emp. 
Washington, D. C. 
United Office Wkrs. 
Portland, Ore. 

United Office Wkrs. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Federal Telephone and 
Radio LIU 

Nutley, N. J. 

Tobacco Stogie Mach. 
Ops. and Strippers 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
Local Ind. Union 
Whitewater, Wisc. 
Amal. Tobacco, Food 
and Allied 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
United Tannery Wkrs. 
Fulton County, N. Y. 
United Coffee, Tea, 
Spice & Allied Wkrs. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Engineers, Technicians 
and Clerical Wkrs. 
Long Island City, N. Y. 
United Office Wkrs. 
Los Angeles Cal. 
United Office & Clerical 
New York, N. Y. 

Fed. Engineers, Chem. 
and Technicians 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
United Sawmill & Timber 
Wkrs. 

Dailey, W. Va. 

Local Ind. Union 
Berwick, Pa. 

Radio Announcers and 
Technicians 

Pottsville, Pa. 

United Lumbermill Wkrs. 
Winnfield, La. 

United Radiator Wkrs. 
Paducah, Ky. 

United Clerical Emp. 
Washington, D. C. 


Delegate Reuther Haywood 
Daniel Bedell .........:.ccoc00 xX 
Herbert McCready ........ xX 


Thomas P. Moran .......... 
Charlotte Kaupp ............. 
John R, Rooney .W.ccccomcsnee 


Arthur Heimall ................. 


D.. D. SPasd0 -..crcscvscssssee Xx 
Fred Schnitzer .............. X 
George Ardelean ............. X 


TOWN Strobel) o..cccccccccccossssesseee 


William S. George ....... xX 
TACK Rosen ©.ccecccsscssssesensenees x 
Sylvia Yuster ccc 


Caesar C. Guazzo ............ 


Charles Fr. ©..ccccesccosssssee 


Franz Daniels ......0 xX 


Clyde Grose .ccccescccsssnesenee 


Paul Bermett .....cccccccossssssuee 


Edward M. Stone ............ x 
W. B. Taylor -...ccccccscccomsessee 


Marguerite Eddins ........ xX 
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No. 
1747 


1748 


1751 


1753 


1754 


1755 
1759 
1761 
1764 
1768 
1771 


1772 


1774 


1777 


1779 


1780 


1781 


1783 


1787 


1788 


1790 


1793 


1797 


; Name 


Columbia River Cannery 
and Allied Workers 
Astoria, Oregon 

Local Ind. Union 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Local Ind. Union 
Detroit, Mich. 

United Ladies’ Sportswear 
Phoenix, Arizona 

Grays Harbor Cannery 
Wkrs. 

Aberdeen, Wash. 

Local Ind. Union 
Washington, Pa. 

Local Ind. Union 
Kingston, Pa. 

United Bakery Wkrs. 
Muncie, Ind. 

Local Ind. Union 
Boston, Mass. 

United Creosote Wkrs. 
Winnfield, Louisiana 
Warehousemen & Drivers 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
United Office & Clerical 
Wkrs. 

Long Island, N. Y. 
United Agric. Products 
Phoenix, Arizona 
Duluth Fur Wkrs. 
Duluth, Minn. 

United Office Wkrs. 
Richmond, Va. 

United Tobacco Wkrs. 
Lancaster, Pa, 

United Bakery and 
Confectioners 

Berlin, Pa. 

United Ladies’ Appparel 
Evansville, Ind. 

Local Ind. Union 
Somerville, Mass. 

CWA Office Emps. 
Dallas, Texas 

United Warehouse Wkrs. 
Tulsa, Okla. 

United Book Publ. Emp. 
New York, N. Y. 

Va. Tech. Wkrs. 
Newark, N. J. 







































Delegate 


Chester Dusten ........0...... 


Raymond Rubenstein...... 
Walter Schaar ...cccccccccus 
H. L. McNamara ........... 


Roy W. Atkinson ........... 


James Malone .....ecccecun 
Charles Medrick ............. 
Edward Haas: «veccsscssnssnsus 
Theresa Leppine ............ 
Knox W. Walker ............. 
DoF CROCKER 2 


M. M. Potoker ............... 


Nicholas C. Dragon ........ 
John Hartwick ......cccccn 
Ernest. B. Pugh ........ 
Walter Harris... 


William Theis ..............0 


Howard R. Hague ........ 
Oliver Singleton. ............. 
SOR VU scsi cscs 
PSA i nee 
James J. Leary. nrercrscsseue 


Stanley Ruttenberg........ 
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No. Name 


1798 United Feed Wkrs. 


Hunelton, N. Y. 


1799 Local Ind. Union 


Garfield, Wash. 


Delegate 


Philip Scheiding. ............. 


Geo. DeENucei -..cccccscccccseeore 


STATE INDUSTRIAL UNION COUNCILS 


Name 
ALABAMA 
ARKANSAS 
CALIFORNIA 
COLORADO 
CONNECTICUT 
DELAWARE 
FLORIDA 
GEORGIA 
ILLINOIS 
INDIANA 
IOWA 
KANSAS 
KENTUCKY 
LOUISIANA 
MAINE 
MARYLAND 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MICHIGAN 
MINNESOTA 
MISSISSIPPI 
MISSOURI 
MONTANA 
NEBRASKA 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY 
NEW YORK 
OHIO 
OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 
PENNSYLVANIA 
RHODE ISLAND 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 
UTAH 
VERMONT 
VIRGINIA 
WASHINGTON 
WEST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 
WYOMING 








Delegate Reuther 
Cecil A. Robertson 2....ccccccccsseseee 
Lee Tucker 
John Despol 
William T. Butler 2.0... ccc xX 
JOWM Je WYISCOME ce cesisscs eee xX 


Gilbert EF. LeWis 0c: 


William Grogan 
William H. Crawford 


Maurice F. McElligott ................ 


Neal W. Edwards 
Kenneth Everhart 








Willard Murphy 2s 


Fred Foss 





Haze] Belarnnag ~..c...ccccccscssesssssesseesessee 
George M. Jaber -...cccecssccsssecsssnseensees 
Charles A. Della ............ 


J. William Belanger ... 


August Scholle ............ 
Rodney C. Jacobson 





Lonnie B. Daniel ............ 


Harold E. Edwards .... 


Sylvester Graham ...... 
John L. Dooley .............. 
M. Michael Botelho 

Car] Holderman ........... 
Louis Hollander ........... 
Jack Kroll 








Robert McVay .............. 
George Brown ............. 





Harry Boyer 
Lawrence N. Spitz ... 


Lecomard, EXVa in. eecccccccccccssssssseeeesseeee 


D. Roy Harrington ... 


Ormond Konkle 20.00...-ccccsccccesseeeeee 
JON Be Write oeeceecsesssssssseesenseneee x 
Charles C. Webber ...0...:ccccccccccseeoe 
Roy W. Atkinson 20....cccccceesesenee 


Albert D. Viller ........ 
Charles M. Schultz 
E. E. Phelps 
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Reuther 


Haywood 
xX 


X 


Haywood 


a MM MM mM 


mm mM MM mmx OM 


»* 


mM mM 





Name 
BESSEMER, 
ALABAMA 
BIRMINGHAM, 
ALABAMA 
GADSDEN, 
ALABAMA 
HUNTSVILLE, 
ALABAMA 
MOBILE 
ALABAMA 
MONTGOMERY COUNTY, 
ALABAMA 
TUSCALOOSA 
COUNTY, ALABAMA 
FORT SMITH, 
ARKANSAS 
CONTRA COSTA 
COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
GREATER LOS ANGELES, 
CALIFORNIA 
SAN DIEGO, 
CALIFORNIA 
SAN FRANCISCO, 
CALIFORNIA 
DENVER, 
COLORADO 
BRIDGEPORT, 
CONNECTICUT 
BRISTOL COUNTY, 
CONNECTICUT 
GREATER NAUGATUCK, 
CONNECTICUT 
GREATER WATERBURY, 
CONNECTICUT 
LOWER NAUGATUCK, 
CONNECTICUT 


NEW HAVEN, 
CONNECTICUT 


STAMFORD, 
CONNECTICUT 


TORRINGTON, 
CONNECTICUT 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Delegate 


R. E. Farr 


Earnest S. Wooten ............ 


Harris Lee Knowles ........ 


INGGIE: ZOTBRTICT isasscsctenssnsconne 


W. M. Williams .................. 


Carey E. Haigler ............. 


OFgs BE Ct ects: 


Walter Carson ~~c... 


Morton FEL @ ne cccsesscceexssisssecenmse 


Albert T. Lunceford ........ 


Robert L. Spears .......... o 


TAM IGNN ais sisi 


Edward E. Hester ........ = 


Charles Groves ©..cccc..- esse 


Edward Green -cececcsssssosseso as 


George Froehlich ............. 


Timothy J. Kearney ........ 


Lawrence Spitz -ccccccccco 


Edward McCrone .............. 


Martin Wagner... ccc 


Mitchell Sviridoff ........... = 


John Brophy 
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CITY, COUNTY AND DISTRICT INDUSTRIAL UNION COUNCILS 


Reuther Haywood 


D4 


x 
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Name 
DUVAL COUNTY, 
FLORIDA 
ATLANTA, 
GEORGIA 
CHICAGO, 
ILLINOIS 
EAST ST. LOUIS, 
ILLINOIS 
LASALLE COUNTY, 
ILLINOIS 
ROCKFORD, 
ILLINOIS 
SPRINGFIELD, 
ILLINOIS 
TRI-CITY, 
ILLINOIS 
WILL COUNTY, 
ILLINOIS 
DeKALB COUNTY, 
INDIANA 
ELKHART COUNTY, 
INDIANA 
EVANSVILLE, 
INDIANA 
FAYETTE COUNTY, 
INDIANA 
FORT WAYNE, 
INDIANA 
HOWARD COUNTY, 
INDIANA 
INDIANAPOLIS, 
INDIANA 
LAKE COUNTY, 
INDIANA 
LAPORTE COUNTY, 
INDIANA 
MADISON COUNTY, 
INDIANA 
NEW CASTLE, 

INDIANA 

RANDOLPH COUNTY, 

INDIANA 

ST. JOSEPH COUNTY, 

INDIANA 


TWIN COUNTIES, 
INDIANA 








Delegate 


Charles L. Cow] ............... 
George D. Guest -..cccccccso 
Ellsworth M. Smith ........ 
William Nites ceca 
John Doherty occu 
Emmet Poyer .0.ccccccccossceeo 
Marshall Hughes .............. 
Lloyd McBride ................... 
John Alesia oe ecccen 
John F. Tomayko ............. 
Clement A. Nitka ............ 
T, FY. Hanna ................ 
Joseph J. McDonald ........ 
Carroll M. Hutton .......... 
Manley Purvis. -..ccc..ccossscsoon: 
James Patterson .............. 
John Truckan ....eene 
Alan Kistler 2... 
Arnold McFarland .......... 
Frank L. Bartee ............... 


Claude Becktell ................. 


Henry J. Henry .................. 





Name 
VIGO COUNTY, 
INDIANA 
CEDAR RAPIDS, 
IOWA 
DES MOINES, 
IOWA 
OTTUMWA, 
IOWA 
TOPEKA, 
KANSAS 
WICHITA, 
KANSAS 
BOYD & GREENUP 
COUNTIES, KENTUCKY 
NEW ORLEANS AREA, 
LOUISIANA 
BALTIMORE, 
MARYLAND 
GREATER BOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS 
GREATER LAWRENCE, 
MASSACHUSETTS 


GREATER NEW BEDFORD, 


MASSACHUSETTS 
WESTERN MASS., 
MASSACHUSETTS 
GREATER DETROIT & 
WAYNE COUNTY, 
MICHIGAN 

GREATER FLINT, 
MICHIGAN 


IONA & MONTCALM 
COUNTIES, MICHIGAN 


JACKSON COUNTY, 
MICHIGAN 


KALAMAZOO, 
MICHIGAN 


KENT COUNTY, 
MICHIGAN 


LENAWEE COUNTY, 
MICHIGAN 


MACOMB COUNTY, 
MICHIGAN 


MARQUETTE COUNTY, 
MICHIGAN 








Delegate Reuther 


Harry =. Burns 


Ben Henry .... 


Ben Henry ..... 


David Sternback ............... 


Alvin M. Phillis. .................. x 


Ear] Miller, Jr. ............. - 


Loren Nelles. ~0.1.....- 


David C. H. Finn, Jv....... 


Herbert B. Deem ............... x 
BP rts ee & 22) | | ae 
Ralph Arivella. ............-. X 


George E. Carigan ........... 


Herman Greenberg ......... x 
Mike Novak. eccecccmnncnene 
David H. McDonald .......  X 


Mrs. Helen Graham ....... 


Jack T. Conway ............ =.) 


Glen E. Sigman ............ 


Kenneth Robinson ............ xX 


George Merelli .................. 


Barney Hopkins .............. xX 


Edgar Seidell 
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Haywood 
xX 


Xx 














Name 
MONROE COUNTY, 
MICHIGAN 
PONTIAC-OAKLAND 
COUNTY, MICHIGAN 
PORT CITIES, 
MICHIGAN 
ST. CLAIR, 
MICHIGAN 
WASHTENAW COUNTY, 
MICHIGAN 
DULUTH, 
MINNESOTA 
IRON RANGES, 
MINNESOTA 
GREATER KANSAS CITY, 
MISSOURI 
HANNIBAL, 
MISSOURI 
ST. JOSEPH, 
MISSOURI 
ST. LOUIS, 
MISSOURI 
YELLOWSTONE COUNTY, 
MONTANA 
CLAREMONT, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEWPORT, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
BERGEN COUNTY, 
NEW JERSEY 
CENTRAL JERSEY, 
NEW JERSEY 
ESSEX-WEST HUDSON 
NEW JERSEY 
HUDSON COUNTY, 
NEW JERSEY 
MIDDLESEX COUNTY, 
NEW JERSEY 
PASSAIC COUNTY, 
NEW JERSEY 
SOUTH JERSEY 
NEW JERSEY 
UNION COUNTY, 
NEW JERSEY 


GREATER BUFFALO, 
NEW YORK 


Delegate Reuther 
Al Barbour ccc X 
Delbert M. Mathes ....... X 
Morris Spitzer ................... 
Roy L. Reuther .......... X 
A. J. Stromer... 2... X 
Earl T. Bester .................. 
Nick Zonarich ..........0 
Joseph M. Welsh .............. 
W. A. Bastian ccc 
A. R. Kinstley 00.0. 
Oscar A. Ehrhardt .......... 
Walter Smethurst .......... x 
Thomas J. Pitrays. ........... xX 
Earl M. Bourdon ................ x 
Jeremiah Donovan ........... 
Milan E. Bodgen ................. xX 
Joel R. Jacobson. ............. Xx 
Roy Granate ........................ 
George Nixon ~.rcccoeccsee xX 
James J. Coates ............... X 
Frank E. Meloni ............... 
Francis J. Smith 000.  X 


Hugh Thompson ................ 
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Name Delegate Reuther Haywood . 
GREATER SYRACUSE, 
NEW YORK John EwanisZyK .0..1..cc0-c.0008 xX 
GREATER UTICA, 
NEW YORK Patsy Parenti —......... xX - 
NASSAU-SUFFOLK 
COUNTY, NEW YORK DARGIS ocean xX 
NEW YORK CITY, 
NEW YORK Morris Iushewitz. .............. 
ROCHESTER, 
NEW YORK John H: Cooper ........ X 
TROY AREA, 
NEW YORK Joseph C. Killian .............. X 
AKRON, 
OHIO B60 EURO acess 
ALLIANCE, 
OHIO J@hit Jone .32 on xX 
ASHTABULA COUNTY, 
OHIO Sam ‘Camens) xX 
BUTLER COUNTY, 
OHIO (Oee 2 | xX 
CLEVELAND, 
OHIO James C. Quinn ........:.. : 
FRANKLIN COUNTY, 
OHIO Harry E. Mayfield ........... x 
GREATER CINCINNATI, . 
OHIO Walter T. Grainger ........ 
GREATER SPRINGFIELD, 
OHIO Thomas A, Hendricks... xX 
HANCOCK COUNTY, 
OHIO Robert Murphy ................. 
LICKING COUNTY, 
OHIO Pilmer’¥. Cope :s..<a.<--.. Xx 
LORAIN COUNTY, 
OHIO Joseph TOmasic .....c.ccccseene xX 
MAHONING COUNTY, 
OHIO Albert Shipka ................... _ x 
MASSILLON, 
OHIO Jacob Clayman 0... xX 
MONTGOMERY COUNTY, 
OHIO Arthur J. Alexander ..... x 
MUSKINGUM COUNTY, 
OHIO George TUrmer -..-cccccccccenene xX ' 
PORTSMOUTH DISTRICT, 
OHIO Emerson T. Pence .............. xX 
RICHLAND COUNTY, - 
OHIO James L. YOUNG... xX 
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Name 
STARK COUNTY, 
OHIO 
TOLEDO, 
OHIO 
TRUMBULL COUNTY, 
OHIO 
TUSCARAWAS COUNTY, 
OHIO 
OKLAHOMA COUNTY, 
OKLAHOMA 
PORTLAND, 
OREGON 
ALLEGHENY VALLEY, 
PENNSYLVANIA 
BEAVER COUNTY, 
PENNSYLVANIA 
BERKS COUNTY, 
PENNSYLVANIA 
BLAIR COUNTY, 
PENNSYLVANIA 
BUTLER, 
PENNSYLVANIA 
CRAWFORD COUNTY, 
PENNSYLVANIA 
CHESTER COUNTY, 
PENNSYLVANIA 
DELAWARE COUNTY, 
PENNSYLVANIA 
ERIE, 
PENNSYLVANIA 
GREATER JOHNSTOWN, 
PENNSYLVANIA 
HARRISBURG REGION, 
PENNSYLVANIA 
LANCASTER COUNTY, 
PENNSYLVANIA 
LAWRENCE COUNTY, 
PENNSYLVANIA 
LEBANON COUNTY, 
PENNSYLVANIA 
LEHIGH COUNTY, 
PENNSYLVANIA 
LYCOMING COUNTY, 
PENNSYLVANIA 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY, 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Delegate Reuther 
Howard H. Rediger ......... xX 


Henry A. Dively .............. 
Harold Edward Knapp... 
Robert McVay ©..rccccoccccccce 
Jess A. Bell —............. 
William J. Hart .............. 
Joseph A. Keber ............... 
Burriss Latshaw ................ xX 
ee el > (021) | See 
William J, Hart ............... 
Ralph Tillotson. ............. 
John P. Harrington ........ 
William R. Roberts ........ 
Paul Nunes)... 
Stephen Prehehalla ........ 
Hugh Carcella ....c:cccccccc 
Edward Nassar .........::.0« 
Co J. Meyers .ncceecscccssnsssseeiee 
Morris D., Miller ............... 
Charles S. Heimbach..... 


Anthony W. Smith ........ 


Haywood 


Xx 





Name 
NORTHAMPTON COUNTY, 
PENNSYLVANIA 
PHILADELPHIA, 
PENNSYLVANIA 
SHENANGO, 
PENNSYLVANIA 
STEEL CITY, 
PENNSYLVANIA 
TARENTUM, 
PENNSYLVANIA 
VENANGO COUNTY, 
PENNSYLVANIA 
WILKES-BARRE, 
PENNSYLVANIA 
YORK COUNTY, 
PENNSYLVA*®TA 
GREATER CHARLESTON, 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
CHATTANOOGA, 
TENNESSEE 
KNOXVILLE, 
TENNESSEE 
NASHVILLE, 
TENNESSEE 
NORTHEAST TENN., 
TENNESSEE 
MEMPHIS, 
TENNESSEE 
DALLAS AREA, 
TEXAS 
HOUSTON AREA, 
TEXAS 
TARRANT COUNTY, 
TEXAS 
BLUE RIDGE, 
VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, 
VIRGINIA 
TIDEWATER, 
VIRGINIA 
GRAYS HARBOR, 
WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE-KING COUNTY, 
WASHINGTON 


TACOMA, 
WASHINGTON 








Delegate 
James LaPenna ................ 
Henry F. Shipherd ....... xX 
James Norman ................. 
Milton Weisberg ................ 
Casmier F. Schultz ........ 
Nathan Cowan 200....ccc0o. 
Joseph M. Walsh ................. 
Feeney Busarello .............. 

BE. TT. Binkland: .... 2 
WY RBS RDI ssc 
Paul Christopher .............. 
Oral L. Garrison... 
Courtney K. Shill ........... 
PEt LET Ls 210 1) c) 4a on 
Carl <A. MePeak ............... 
AR, Hardesty ~......... 
A GG sc icestsaccssnscce 
BO io Ua 2h) (2) 


BE REROUG PAGE eosssssccccssinncssscssee 


James H. Boyette ............ xX 


GB 4 | | ; 


ROY “AtMSON | ose ices 


Hugh Matthews ............... 
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Name 
CABELL COUNTY, 
WEST VIRGINIA 
HARRISON COUNTY, 
WEST VIRGINIA 
KANAWHA COUNTY, 
WEST VIRGINIA 
MARION COUNTY, 
WEST VIRGINIA 
WHEELING REGION, 
WEST VIRGINIA 
DANE COUNTY, 
WISCONSIN 
LACROSSE COUNTY, 
WISCONSIN 
MILWAUKEE COUNTY, 
WISCONSIN 
SHEBOYGAN, 
WISCONSIN 
GENERAL CONFEDERA- 
TION OF LABOR, 
PUERTO RICO 


Delegate Reuther 


George L. Garner .............. 
Henry Wingert .................. 
Don Berger ©.rrccccccccsseeecneee 
Arthur Norman... 
Homer E. Bussa -.1-..00. 
Albert Haywood. ........ccc.00 
Herman Steffes ................ 
Robert E. Jordan ............. 


I. J. Michel ............. 


Carlos Rabassa 2.0... ccc 
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APPENDIX B 


Telegrams and Communications 
Messages were received from the following organizations and individuals 
during the course of the convention: 
Houston, Texas, 
December 1, 1952 
Membership of the National Maritime Union, Port of Houston, Texas, 
instructs me to extend fraternal greetings. We realize that the future will 
require courage and leadership such as we of the National Maritime Union 
have had from our own National Maritime Union President, Joseph Curran. 
We know that the Convention now in session in Atlantic City will bring 
forth such leadership along with a constructive program. 
Fraternally, 
Joseph A, Dunn, 
Agent, Port of Houston. 


Washington, D. C., 
December 1, 1952 
The officers and members of the United Shoe Workers of America, CIO, 
extend to you and the delegates assembled at the Fourteenth Convention of 
the National Congress of Industrial Organizations at the Hotel Chelsea, 
Atlantic City, sincere best wishes for a most constructive and successful con- 


vention. , 
United Shoe Workers of America, CIO 


East Chicago, Ind., 
November 26, 1952 

This organization wishes to be with the CIO Convention in spirit during 
the commemoration of the late Philip Murray. During your memorial services 
at the Convention the officers and members of this organization will be com- 
memorating the memory of our late great beloved leader. 

The 75,000 members of affiliated locals of this organization are hopeful 
that the CIO will continue the fight for the working man’s rights in the tra- 
dition of our late President. 

Fraternally yours, 
John F. Milasich, Secretary 
Lake County Industrial Union Council 


Washington, D. C., 
November 29, 1952 
We of the American Federation of Labor join with you in paying tribute 
to the late Phil Murray. His achievements as a patriotic American and trade 
union leader will constitute a lasting monument to his memory. To all his 
friends and associates permit me to extend sincere condolences. 
George Meany, 
President, American Federation of Labor 
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Pittsburgh, Pa., 
December 2, 1952 
Please convey to the officers and delegates of the Fourteenth Annual 
Convention my best wishes and kindest regards. I hope that out of your de- 
liberations will come harmony, unity and coordination, and that the policies 
and philosophies of your late great leader will be carried out both in principle 
and spirit. 
Patrick T. Fagan 


Geneva, Switzerland, 
November 28, 1952 
Please extend warmest greetings on behalf International Labour Office 
and myself to delegates Congress of Industrial Organizations’ Convention and 
our deepest sympathy loss your valiant President, Philip Murray. On your 
forward looking planning and broadness of vision depends to large degree 
future security and prosperity of millions. We at ILO know we can count on 
your steadfast understanding and participation in never ending struggle to 
help less developed countries achieve democratic stability and prosperity and 
that social justice so essential to lasting peace. 
David A. Morse, 
Director General 


New York, N. Y., 
December 1, 1952 
American Labor ORT extends warmest fraternal greetings to the Con- 
vention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. To the officers and 
delegates assembled goes our hope for the continued strengthening of your 
movement which is crucial to the welfare of the working people and to the 
nation. There has always existed for ORT a particular affinity with labor 
which was most clearly expressed in the words of Philip Murray addressed 
to ORT but a few weeks before his death: ‘‘No man can feel secure while 
his hands are idle or poorly utilized. The worker who has acquired a skill 
achieves self-confidence and dignity. We in the labor movement appreciate 
how closely the aims which inspire ORT are equally our own.”’ We are proud 
to have earned his confidence and pledge ourselves to work to live up to 
the standards he set, in continued cooperation with the CIO. Be assured of 
our very best wishes for your success. 
Adolph Held, Chairman American Labor ORT 
Julius Hochman, Chairman Administrative Com. 
Louis Pollander, Vice Chairman 


Detroit, Mich., 
December 1, 1952 
Although forced to disaffiliate from the CIO through application of pro- 
visions of the Taft-Hartley Act, we of the United Plant Guard Workers of 
America today stand silently beside you delegates assembled with bowed 
heads and hearts, saddened by the untimely passing of a great and gentle- 
hearted leader, whom we through our most troubled days learned to deeply 
love and respect, Philip Murray. 
It is our sincere prayer that in your deliberations deep thought will be 
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dignities that men who toil are by God re-endowed. 
With best wishes for a successful convention. 
James C. McGahey, 
President, International Union United 
Plant Guard Workers of America 





Office of the United States Special Representative in Europe 
Paris 1, France, 
November 13, 1952 


Dear Harry: 


I am both shocked and grieved to learn of Phil’s death. I would be 


grateful if you would convey my condolences to the CIO Executive Board. 
I am writing to Mrs. Murray. 
Sincerely yours, 

Paul R. Porter 

Deputy for Economic Affairs 
Mr. Harry Martin 
c/o CIO Convention 
Hotel Statler 
Los Angeles, California 


Detroit, Mich., 
November 17, 1952 
I am enclosing a translation of a letter which has just reached me from 
Robert Bothereau, General Secretary of Force Ouvriere in France. In essence 
the letter is a greetings to the CIO Convention which he asked me to 
transmit since Force Ouvriere was unable to send someone directly to our 
Congress. 
I am sure you will want to include this greeting along with the others 
that are read at the Convention. 
Fraternally, 
Victor G. Reuther 


* * * 
from CGT — Force Ouvriere 
Paris 
November 6th, 1952 
Mr. Reuther 
15 rue du Temple 
Paris 


My dear Reuther: 

I know that you will, unfortunately, not be able to attend our Congress 
which is being held next week, since you will soon be leaving for Los Angeles 
to attend the CIO Convention on the 17th instant. 

I wish, before your departure, to ask you to be our messenger with the 
CIO Convention. I would ask you to bring to this Congress of the CIO our 
fraternal greetings to all the workers who are united under the name of 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations. I send, in my name and in the 
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serving of this great nation and the maintenance of the rights and human 














name of Force Ouvriere, our very best wishes of success for the very im- 
portant issues concerning free trade unionism, which are going to be discussed 
there. 
I remain, very fraternally yours, 
Robert Bothereau 


New York, N. Y., 
December 3, 1952 

The Board of Governors of the American National Red Cross adopted 
the following resolution which it is hoped you would see fit to read before 
the Convention: 

“Voted: That, in the death of Mr. Philip Murray, the American Red 
Cross and the nation have lost a distinguished leader who devoted much of 
his life to the service of his fellow citizens. Mr. Murray’s responsibilities 
and prominence in the field of organized labor in no way deterred him from 
giving generously of his time and effort to many of the nation’s public 
service organizations. He was a staunch American and a vigorous proponent 
of all those democratic principles and traditions which protect the freedom 
and the dignity of the individual. Mr. Murray served for many years on 
the Board of Incorporators of the American National Red Cross and was 
elected a member-at-large of the Board of Governors on June 24, 1951, to 
serve a three-year term. His association with the Red Cross was a natural 
outlet for a man so deeply concerned for the welfare and security of human- 
kind. On behalf of the entire organization, the Board of Governors extends 
to the members of Mr. Murray’s family and to the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations sincere sympathy in the great loss which they have sustained.”’ 

E. Roland Harriman, 
President, National Red Cross, 
Washington, D. C. 


Duesseldorf, W. Germany 
November 28, 1952 

In the name of over six million organized workers in the Federal Re- 
public of Western Germany we extend to the Convention of the CIO our 
sincere congratulations and greetings. We hope that your deliberations will 
be successful and will strengthen the unity and effectiveness of the American 
union movement. 

The European labor movement, especially in the coming years, views 
with the greatest attention and the greatest hope the efforts of our American 
brother labor unionists to make the influence of the working man felt in 
the policies of the most powerful state in the free world. We hope and 
wish that you and we will succeed in finding the way in which all workers 
in the world hope to guarantee freedom in peace and to assure the working 
man the place in the economy and society to which he is entitled on the basis 
of his daily labor. In this sense again sincere congratulations for your work 
and best wishes for success. 

The Executive Board of the 
German Federation of Trade Unions, 
Walter Freitag, President 
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San Francisco, Calif. 
December 1, 1952 

Appreciate invitation to speak November 17th Convention, and deeply 
regret postponement of Convention due to death of Phil Murray made it 
impossible for me to accept this honor. 

Please accept my condolences on passing of an outstanding labor leader 
and a fine American. I know what his loss means to the CIO and the working 
people of America. 

Please accept my best wishes for a highly successful convention. 

John F. Shelley 
Member of Congress 


Los Angeles, Calif., 
December 3, 1952 
Sincere greetings for a successful and constructive Convention. Now 
more than ever American people look to CIO for leadership in the better- 
ment of our economic life. 
A. L. Wirin 
Robert R. Rissman 
Fred Okrand 


Washington, D. C., 
December 1, 1952 

On behalf of the American Veterans Committee, which has worked 
shoulder to shoulder with the great Congress of Industrial Organizations on 
many causes and issues for a better America and a peaceful world, I extend 
best wishes for a successful national convention, fully aware of the loss 
occasioned by the death of your beloved President and our honorary mem- 
ber, Philip Murray. Following is the resolution adopted unanimously by 
AVC’s National Administrative Committee: 

“Resolved by the National Administrative Committee of the American 
Veterans Committee (AVC) for AVC and for each of its individual members 
that we believe not only the Congress of Industrial Organizations but the 
people of the United States suffered a grave loss in the passing of Philip 
Murray. We of AVC who honored ourselves in selecting Philip Murray as 
one of our six honorary members and who gratefully remember his unfailing 
friendship and assistance to our own organization can well appreciate the 
feelings of our friends in the CIO. To him—patriot, gentleman, labor states- 
man, champion of the underprivileged—hail and farewell.’ 

Sincerely yours, 
Charles H. Slayman, Jr., 
Executive Director 
American Veterans Committee (AVC) 


Tel Aviv, Israel 
November 24, 1952 
To your Convention, meeting under the shadow of the great loss of 
your revered leader and colleague, we wish to extend our very best wishes. 
The struggle to which Philip Murray devoted his life and energies in leading 
the working man to a position of dignity and security in our civilization 
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will be carried on by your great movement. We are confident that the policy 
of friendship and understanding between Israel and American labor move- 
ments, which your late President pursued with such sincerity and vigor, 
will be further strengthened by your deliberations and decisions. 

May it be granted to your Convention to rise to the heights of responsi- 
bilities which now fall on your movement. We are sure you will emerge 
rededicated to the vision and ideal which Philip Murray symbolized for you 
and workers in all free countries. 

Mordechai Namir 
General Secretary, Histadrut 


Claremont, N. H., 
November 29, 1952 
Claremont, New Hampshire CIO urges Convention to constructive steps 
toward labor unity. 
Philomena Zullo, 
Secretary 


Glasgow, Scotland 
November 28, 1952 
Scottish Trades Union Congress conveys deepest sympathy death of your 
revered National President, Philip Murray, a true son of Scotland. 
Middleton, 
General Secretary 


New York, N. Y., 
December 1, 1952 

In behalf of Negro labor we send you fraternal greetings and best wishes 
for a successful convention. 

In the long struggle to make life in the United States reflect more truly 
the immortal principles expressed in our Declaration of Independence and 
in our Constitution, organized labor has played a most vital and honorable 
role, the true value of which can only be adequately estimated by the his- 
torians of the future. 

The current world-wide struggle between communism on the left, blind 
reactionaryism on the right, and the enlightened forces of democracy, places 
a heavy responsibility upon the shoulders of the working class everywhere. 
Labor must stand immovably on the side of democracy for it is only by 
traveling along the high road of democracy can the workers of the world 
eventually reach their common goal of freedom, justice and equality as 
human beings regardless of color, religion or birthplace. 

May your deliberation and decision in this Convention result in bringing 
us closer to that day of our final emancipation from war, economic exploita- 
tion, ignorance, racial, national and religious prejudices. 

Fraternally yours, 
Negro Labor Committee 
Frank R. Crosswaith and 
Morris Iushewitz, Co-Chairmen 
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New York, N. Y., 
December 1, 1952 
In behalf of trade union committee for support of the Ex-Patients 
Tubercular Home of Denver, we extend fraternal greetings and appreciation 
for support we received from you, your associated officers and affiliated 
Internationals and locals. Your continued aid will enable us to give succor 
to tubercular patients who come from labor movement and our guests at 
out institution. 
Wishing you a most successful convention, 
Fraternally and gratefully yours, 
R. Schwartz, National Supervisor 
Ex-Patients Tubercular Home of Denver 
Eastern Office, New York 


Internat’l Labour Office 
Geneva, Switzerland 
November 26, 1952 

On behalf of the Workers’ Group of the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, I wish to extend to your Convention as well as to you 
personally my warmest wishes for a successful meeting. 

Your Convention opens under the shadow of the loss of Philip Murray, 
and, I am sure, a keen personal sense of bereavement in the hearts of every 
delegate of the Convention and every individual member of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations. 

No man gave so much of himself to the growth of your great organiza- 
tion. Few trade union organizations have been so fortunate, and so well 
served, as the CIO. Philip Murray was so very lovable and loyal a man 
that no recital of his achievements, great as they were, can convey a picture 
of the man as you personally knew him and would wish him to be remembered. 

Your Convention in Atlantic City will miss his wise counsel but the 
memory of this great man will sustain the faith of all the members of your 
organization and enable you to confront the problems that lie ahead with 
courage and fortitude. 

Yours fraternally, 
Alfred Roberts, Chairman, 
Workers’ Group of the Governing Body 
of the International Labour Office. 


Boston, Mass. 
December 1, 1952 
Interseminary Division National Religion and Labor Foundation extends 
its sympathy on the passing of your leader. We have come to admire and 
appreciate his courageous and devoted service to his fellow man. 
Richard Chartier, 
President 


Washington, D. C. 

December 1, 1952 
On the occasion of the CIO Annual Convention the Committee for the 
Nation’s Health extends its deepest sympathy over the passing of your hon- 
ored President, Phil Murray, who was always a friend and respected coun- 
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sellor of our Committee. You are to be congratulated on your progress under 
his leadership in the fields of social and economic welfare as well as in our 
mutual effort to effect a national health system insuring medical care to 
all Americans. We have been glad to work with the CIO in its efforts for 
national health legislation and with many of its constituent unions in 
obtaining health benefits through collective bargaining. 

I hope you will extend this message of appreciation to the officers of 
the CIO and of the many unions which have contributed generously to this 
Committee with funds to carry forward this program. 

Committee for the Nation’s Health 

Channing Frothingham, M.D., Chairman 

Michael M. Davis, Chairman, Executive 
Committee. 





Office of the Leader of the Opposition, 
House of Representatives, 
Wellington, New Zealand 

November 24, 1952 

May I send this message of sympathy with you and the members of the 
CIO at the great loss they have sustained, and the Labour Movement in 
general has sustained, through the passing of Philip Murray. 

It was my pleasure and privilege to have known him during my resi- 
dence in the United States during the war years, and I found him a man of 
particularly high character and great integrity, who has done much for the 
workers of the United States, and has contributed all his wisdom to the 
benefit of the workers of all countries. 

Will you please also convey my sympathy to the relatives of our de- 
parted friend. 

With kindest regards, 

Yours sincerely, 
Mash 
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